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SPEAKING FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


By Ausry Lee Hitt, Librarian, Public Library, New Rochelle, 
New York 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


to librarians slightly beyond the tender 

age of thirty. I shall assume also that 
you belong to that Utopian age so recently 
past when good positions outnumbered newly 
prepared librarians. 

Nearly a hundred of the younger libra- 
rians have expressed their opinions to me in 
conversation or by letter about the profes- 
sion and their relationship to it. The amaz- 
ing fact is that most of us agree on a number 
of points. We want to belong to a profes- 
sion which is recognized by others as a 
profession, and in which we may firmly be- 
lieve as a fundamental and necessary social 
agency. We want to work under conditions 
which permit us to use such energy, ability, 
and ideas as we may possess. We want 
to receive adequate salary for work well 
done, with time for some of the vaunted 
arts of leisure and study, and with the ex- 
pectation that we shall be financially able 
to take care of ourselves in our old age. 
Above all, we want to help to attain signifi- 
cant progress in a unified and aggressive 
library program. 

In these few minutes I wish that I could 
do justice to the many opinions expressed 
in the talks and letters of these younger 
librarians. They ask for a broad social out- 
look on the part of those in library work, 
for higher personnel standards, for salaries 
which will attract and hold capable persons, 
for more aggressiveness and less timidity. 
One young technology assistant made a 
unique plea in which I heartily concur that 
enthusiasm be made stylish.” Even with- 
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out discounting the intensity with which we 
are apt to look at matters which concern 
ourselves very closely, some of the letters 
show a fine sense of judgment of library 
problems, and an ability to weigh relative 
values. 

Without going into detail, may I report 
a regrettable condition which appears to 
exist in many libraries. It is the feeling that 
the staff often have of the librarian’s distance 
from them and their problems. 

Here is a comment from a young refer- 
ence assistant in a large public library: 

“The librarian’s office is far removed from 
all centers of activity in the library. This 
physical distance is easily transformed into 
a mental distance and a consequent feeling 
that the librarian has little understanding of 
how his staff feel about library matters 
which concern the staff itself.” 

The young head of a reference department 
in a public library: makes this statement: 

“We need a more democratic control of 
libraries, at least allowing staff committees 
or the staff association to express its opinions 
on questions involving personnel, administra- 
tion, staff welfare, and matters of routine.” 

Another says: 

“We need opportunities for staff members 
to talk not only about books but about all 
questions which interest them, including their 
own welfare.” 

And still another: 

“More decisions should be handed over to 
staff committees, not just to department 
heads. We have as many library bureaucra- 
cies as dictatorships.” 
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In this connection, I should like to suggest 
amiably that many of our libraries are better 
examples of bureaucracies than any govern- 
ment set-up. Four or five department heads, 
responsible only to their feudal library lord, 
can kill more initiative and stifle more indi- 
vidual ingenuity and ideas than a first-class 
dictator. When we are feeling disagreeable 
we are apt to think that some do it to save 
their faces, or perhaps to avoid additional 
work. In any case it does not make for a 
healthy condition in the staff. It would 
be interesting and possibly enlightening if 
chief librarians this year would reverse the 
customary procedure and, with the assurance 
that their positions would not be endangered, 
ask the rank and file of their staff to rate 
their department heads. 

Some of the younger librarians have 
expressed regret that there is time for only 
the most superficial attention to the details 
of their work, that after the long and tiring 
day of dealing with the public they are too 
fatigued to do more than knit. It is a recog- 
nized fact that only a comparatively few 
persons in this world have boundless energy. 
Librarians could do much to improve the 
quality of their staffs if they could arrange 
for better hours, at the same time insisting 
upon a program of continued reading and 
study in the time thus gained from the desk 
schedule. Would it not be well to have a 
personnel program—call it whatever you 
please—but a program which would at least 
give us something to work toward in the 
way of adequate hours, leaves for study, 
etc.? It might be drawn up by a group of 
liberal and experienced administrators as a 
basic yardstick, somewhat similar to: the old 
“one dollar per capita” idea which has served 
us well in dealing with trustees and city 
councils for years past. Such a program 
should show the hours and staff conditions 
which would be conducive to the maximum 
staff efficiency. It would serve as a prop 
to the timid administrator in dealing with 
his trustees and city officials and might even 
make the indifferent chief—if there be such 
a person—more aware of his responsibilities 
as an executive in charge of human beings. 

Many of the suggestions reflect also a 
feeling that executives need to concern them- 
selves with providing a glimpse for us of what 
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we may call the larger sociology of library 
work, a realization of its creative social 
values. 

A young assistant in a large library says: 

“Someone of the older librarians should 
make an attempt to interest the young grady. 
ate in library matters other than the routine 
of her work. This might be the chief libra. 
rian, a representative of the local association, 
some special committee member, or just an 
interested member of the staff.” 

The following comment is from a young 
department head in one of the large libra- 
ries: 

“A girl of average ability, having given 
no previous evidence of initiative, wrote in 
regard to an administrative question which 
had come up in a branch meeting: 

““Tf there is some research to be done, 
or committee work, I should be so pleased 
to help. Having to do with a movement 
gives one a sweep which lifts one above the 
deadening detailed routine ...’” 

Then she adds: 

“What constitutes a movement is largely 
in the mind’s eye of the participant; very 
little things will do, but only an executive 
can plan, organize, and carry through such 
projects.” 

Is the attitude expressed by the letters and 
suggestions lese majesty or is it merely a 
commendably frank desire to know where we 
are going and how we are to get there? 
Perhaps it may be explained in part by the 
fact that in the past ten years 9,000 persons 
graduated from our accredited library 
schools. This is 2,000 more than graduated 
during the preceding thirty-eight years. The 
majority of these 9,000 are inexperienced 
young persons who have emerged from li- 
brary school into a distracted world. Mod- 
ern college education invites students to 
voice their criticisms and opinions, to go 
straight to the point, to reverence only that 
which in their opinion (right or wrong) 
deserves reverence. It is only natural that 
a generation thus trained, should bring this 
questioning attitude to a profession long re- 
garded as having very fixed domestic habits. 
Many are finding outlets, both for energy 
and for constructive discussion, in the junior 
member groups and through the staff asso- 
ciations which exist in a few libraries. With 
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encouragement and wise guidance by under- 
standing executives such organizations must 
surely result in a more intelligent and sympa- 
thetic consideration of problems both within 
and without the library walls. 

A knowledge of techniques and standards 
which was adequate for yesterday is not suffi- 
cient today. The following paragraph on 
social work in Dr. Frankwood E. Williams’ 
recent article in the Survey applies also to 
libraries : 

“The . . . techniques are in themselves 
excellent... . There is this to be considered: 
these techniques developed as techniques. 
They were not formulated around any 
dearly held social philosophy; they were 
not and are not a logical outgrowth of any 
dearly held social point of view. They were 
developed to meet expertly and as well as 
possible certain immediate needs in the lives 
of individuals, but most vaguely, as the early 
Christian might have had Heaven as a goal. 
To say this is not to say that it should 
have been otherwise, but merely to state 
what would seem to be a fact.” 

We have developed library techniques to 
a fine point. We have set up numerous 
library schools to teach those techniques, a 
knowledge of which undoubtedly is desirable. 
The time soon will be past, I believe, when 
this knowledge alone will give us the right 
to call ourselves professional librarians. 
First we must become educated persons, in 
the truest and broadest sense of the word. 
Then we may polish off if we wish with 
the library techniques by which our knowl- 
edge and interest can be of use to others. 

If any of these comments sound as though 
the younger generation is unduly critical of 
the profession or of its elders, may it be 
said on the other side that the younger libra- 
tians often need and can take in good part 
criticism from you who are older. I shall 
quote, for example, from a letter which I 
received a few weeks ago: 

‘Tm still thinking about your younger 
generation. I don’t know what I said in 
a previous letter, but here’s what I say now: 
if you have the blood and iron and sand 
in you, we can’t keep you down even if we 
should want to, and God knows some of us 
at least don’t want to. But what some of 
you lack is unselfish idealism—you are so 


damnably ego-centric—and you lack humane 
tolerance and understanding of imperfec- 
tions, which will give you the patience and 
ability to work yourselves to the top of 
a difficult situation instead of blowing up. 
And you lack equanimity, and personal en- 
thusiasms and skills which would entitle you 
to rate as individuals. You are bright little 
moderns who see no need for Emerson, Wil- 
liam James and Montaigne, now that you 
have the New Yorker, and for whom there 
is no Chippendale nor Sheraton—only Nor- 
man Bel-Geddes, whoever he is. But I feel 
sorry for you for two reasons—you were 
born in the midst of a world tornado, and 
at best your generation is going to fall devil- 
ishly far short of the marvelous opportuni- 
ties for work in a new world. 

“P.S. You lack ballast, too, and you lack 
patina.” 

I could not say so cheerfully some of the 
things I have said did I not know that some 
of you see us both objectively and sympa- 
thetically and that your vision is decidedly 
in advance of our desires. Fine tributes 
were paid in the letters to the librarians who 
are great administrators in every sense of 
the word. We look to you for stimulating 
leadership which will map out plans and 
see that the program is carried down through 
the ranks to the latest new assistant. 

In our library in New Rochelle there is 
now on exhibition a foundation stone sent 
to the town of New Rochelle from the town 
of La Rochelle in France. The new ship 
Normandie brought it over, and it came as 
a token of fellowship from one Rochelle to 
another. There is at least one great point 
of common interest between the two places. 
Both are obligated to try to be worthy 
Rochelles existing for the pride and well 
being of their citizens. I think we may con- 
sider that the lively professional interest 
evinced by the younger librarians indicates 
that we are not concerned merely with hold- 
ing a job, but that we are seriously thinking 
“library,” and are ready to codperate in 
ameliorating family problems. My words 
today have been, I hope, akin to the stone 
the Normandie brought to New Rochelle. 
The older and younger generations have 
a common interest. Let neither take it amiss 
that we wish to take it in common. 











THE LIBRARY’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW 
CIVILIZATION 


By Rurus B. von KLeinSmw, President, University of Southern California 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


T WAS something like a quarter of 

a century ago that the great Theodore 

Roosevelt, in looking out over the 
affairs of his time, said, ““The Mediterranean 
era died with the discovery of America. The 
Atlantic era is now at the height of its de- 
velopment and must soon exhaust the re- 
sources at its command. The Pacific era, 
destined to be the greatest of all, is just at 
its dawn.” 

I call attention to the following incident 
for no other purpose than to remind you that 
other folk have been thinking about the same 
thing. A short time ago, while on a mission 
for the United States government, I spent a 
day at Doorn, Holland, to discuss many 
things, but particularly the future of the 
great institutions of culture and learning and 
social helpfulness on the continent of Europe, 
under the new day and under all the implica- 
tions of the new day. 

The Kaiser, in the heat of a very exciting 
discussion said, “But I tell you there can 
be no such thing as a United States of 
Europe. It simply cannot be. There is no 
hope for the civilization of Europe. With 
all of the bitterness, with all of the com- 
plications, with all of the conflicts, there 
cannot be any civilization of a progressive 
character in Europe. The new civilization 
will be a civilization of the Pacific.” 

And then with that modesty so character- 
istic of a resident of California I said, “Isn’t 
the United States of America very fortunate 
to be on the Pacific Ocean?” 

Quick as a flash he replied, “But the 
United States of America must realize that 
she is not the only country on the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

I was glad for that combat. It set me to 
thinking. From that day to this I have 
been thinking of the concomitants of the new 
civilization, a civilization that will not be 
primarily European or of the Atlantic, but 
primarily a western civilization of the Pa- 
cific. 
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That which first lends itself to a discus. 
sion of the new civilization is the immediate 
and factual narrowing down of ali dis. 
tances in the world. When they put through 
the Panama Canal they clipped 10,000 miles 
off the long sea voyage from New York to 
San Francisco, and it was a great achieve. 
ment. Not long ago, over at Lakeside, a 
great steel and silken bird arose to soar 
westward. In the dawn of the morning it 
pointed away from the rising sun, and by 
the next morn dropped down in Oakland, 
California, and then started westward. This 
bird flew to Hawaii, and then sang “Aloha” 
and slipped to Suva; and then she sang what- 
ever delicate word means “farewell” in the 
Suva language and sailed to Melbourne, 
Australia, and then like Alexander of old, 
she sat weeping because there was no other 
spot to which to soar. 

Now we are talking about circumnavigat- 
ing the globe in one daylight period, studying 
the mechanism of the swiftest beetle that 
flies in the heights of the Andes. But that 
is nothing. It is 5,475 miles from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama, and last summer on 
commission bent we started for Yokohama. 
There were twenty-one days consumed in 
the trip, and when we arrived it was sug- 
gested that the folk back home might like 
to hear from us, so we stepped into an office 
on the pier and sent a message. Within two 
hours that message was received. Then our 
hosts said, “Won’t you speak to the people 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles and let 
them know that your journey has been safe, 
and a pleasant one?” So I spoke into that 
microphone upon the wharf of the imperial 
city of Yokohama, and I give you my word 
that those twenty-one days were annihilated; 
the three hours were as though they were 
not; and I was heard in Los Angeles in the 
drawing room of my own residence, many 
hours before I had spoken a word! : 

My first consideration then is that in this 
new civilization we are going to be neighbors. 
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There is no such thing as distance. The 
dividing lines have become merely the lines 
across which we shake hands with very, very 
near neighbors, and the great Pacific, at one 
time an ocean which separated, is now 
merely an ocean lined with highways of 
ready, rapid, comfortable, and certain com- 
munication. 

But all that has within it the considera- 
tion of understanding as well, because when 
you live with folk, somehow or other you 
at least have opportunity to understand. Of 
course understanding is not always achieved. 
I am sure there are some librarians who 
never understand the personnel of their 
boards, and I surmise there are librarians on 
campuses and universities who never could 
understand their administrative officers. 
You have been living together for a long 
time and do not understand, but at least the 
opportunity for understanding will come 
about, and if there is for the new civilization 
a basic necessity, it lies in the attempt of folk 
sympathetically to understand one another. 

When I talk about the Pacific area I do not 
mean merely those countries which border 
upon the Pacific Ocean, because all Latin 
America is Pacific in its sympathy. We have 
about this great ocean all the makings of a 
civilization including the very best that has 
come from our European tradition. 

The saving grace of our own civilization 
lies not alone in that it represents the very 
best that the old civilization has achieved, 
but that it has within it that vital spark of 
life which makes it possible to evolve almost 
any type of civilization to which the makers 
set their minds and their hearts. We have 
the makings first because we have all types 
of government. We in the United States 
stand for democracy, democracy in spirit as 
well as in letter. The twenty republics to 
the south of us stand for a type of democracy 
—they not having realized democracy, per- 
haps, as we think it is capable of realization; 
but at the same time they are pointing toward 
it. The constitution of every single republic 
was founded upon our own, and every one of 
those republics has now celebrated its cen- 
tenary. 

To the north of us we have the represen- 
tation of the British commonwealth of na- 
tions. The Dominion of Canada, Great 


Britain, Australia, and that oldest sister in 
the group which goes to make up the com- 
monwealth of British nations, New Zealand, 
will pour into this new civilization that 
essence of sturdihood, that realization of the 
basic principles which go to make sterling 
worth and character—the real quintessence 
of fair play. 

But go across, if you will, these 5,475 miles 
and you find a very curious nation which is 
going to contribute, under a very different 
type of government, a government which has 
sprung from feudalism, and within eighty 
years has become, at least in form, a consti- 
tutional monarchy. We talk about the 
Japanese and what the Japanese have not 
achieved. Let us think of the long centuries 
that were required by the European nations 
to step out of feudalism and to take the 
long, long trek down the lanes of time to 
constitutional monarchy, an achievement 
which the Japanese, for weal or for woe, 
have achieved in less than a single century. 
They still have some of the earmarks of 
feudalism, but they are marching steadily 
forward to a realization within their own 
governmental institutions of that type of con- 
stitutional monarchy which represents the 
best of the achievements of Europe. 

And what shall I say of the Soviet gov- 
ernment to the north? Here is the great 
American people, and there the struggling 
citizenship of the Soviet republics. We are 
sure that nothing lasting will be achieved 
through violence and force, proud of the fact 
that our Constitution has within it its own 
power of evolution never to be changed ex- 
cept through the orderly processes of law. 

Then China. My heart goes out to China, 
particularly in these days when she seems 
so tired of the long struggle; China, who 
seems to have said, “Let the strongest step 
in and try it out awhile.” 

India also will pour her life into the great 
Pacific area. The islands of the sea, up 
from colonial government into some form 
of independence, will make a contribution. 

Have you stopped to realize that in the 
countries contributory to this area we have 
over three fourths of all the population of 
the world? Three fourths. What does that 
mean? That means 1,200,000,000. I used 
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to grow dizzy when I thought of the popula- 
tion of this globe consisting of 1,600,000,000. 
I had been a school teacher. I could not 
think in billions. I could not even think in 
millions. Thousands scared me. However, 
I have come by heroic struggle in these later 
days to approach some simple apprehension 
of 4,880,000,000, but that is hard work. 

But three quarters of all the people in 

this globe are in this new area. Every type 
of religion, as well as every type of gov- 
ernment, is represented. Think of it for a 
moment. How much of the literature of 
the world with which our shelves are 
packed; how much of religious faith! 
And we have every philosophy of life. 
I know what the philosophy of life is here— 
rugged individualism. I do not know 
whether President Hoover said it or not but 
I suspect the phrase will stick. It is a good 
one. We still believe in rugged individual- 
ism as being the basis, if you please, of 
progress in democracy. But when you think 
of Japan, surely that is not rugged indi- 
vidualism. The strength of Japan is accord- 
ing to the mathematics of the scriptures, and 
you know what those are. “One shall chase 
a thousand, and two shall put ten thousand 
to flight.” That is true in Japan. One 
Japanese is not worth more than one, but 
two Japanese are worth ten for the single- 
ness of purpose, the devotion to a single ideal 
of achievement. 
Down in China, you have quite the oppo- 
site. One Chinese gentleman can _ take 
charge of your entire establishment. He is 
a host within himself, but put another fellow 
with him and one neutralizes the other; be- 
hind their action being the definite philosophy : 
“I cannot cross my sentiment and my judg- 
ment with that of another man, because 
there are within it all the elements of discord 
and conflict.” 

I stood one day in the city of Shanghai 
watching a discussion which I though was 
going to develop into a very first-class street 
fight. If there was going to be a good fight 
I wanted to be there to see it, so I stood 
under an awning with a Chinese gentleman 
who was appreciating it all inasmuch as | 
thought the two Chinamen must come to 
blows. They spoke with louder and longer 
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words, with syllables more involved but al] 
of a moment they stopped short. 
bowed to each other very politely ang 
marched off in opposite directions. 

I said to my Chinese acquaintance of the 
moment, “This is the most amazing thing 
I have ever seen. I thought of course we 
should see a fight.” 

“Oh no,” he said, “you don’t understand 
the Chinese. When one man strikes another, 
it is a sure sign that he has run out of 
ideas.” 

Now I begin to understand why we write 
notes, government to government and being 
an American, I say, “Give us bigger and bet. 
ter notes.” 

As for the people of India, their social 
philosophy could be stated thus: 

“T will sacrifice myself for my family; ] 
will sacrifice my family for my tribe; I will 
sacrifice my tribe for my village; I will sacri- 
fice my village for my state; I will sacrifice 
my state for my nation. But I will sacrifice 
the whole world for peace in my own soul.” 
We are going to make something for civiliza- 
tion out of that philosophy. The conglomer- 
ate mixture which we present here a 
contributing to the new civilization suggests, 
of course, an unlimited field of interest and 
investigation and application. 

If I say to you that in the center of it all 
as capable of the greatest influence stands 
the publicly and privately supported library, 
I want you to believe that this is an opinion 
not reached lightly or without careful and 
long consideration, because it is a part of the 
library’s duty to emphasize those agencies 
which will give the most in this particular 
generation of progress toward this civiliza- 
tion. At the center of it all stands the 
accumulated literature—the museum o 
achievements of all the civilizations of the 
past. What, then, of the librarian who 
stands at the head of the library? No i- 
brarian, no useful library. There are folk 
who think you can have a library without 2 
librarian, but I have never been fooled at 
that point. The better the librarian, the 
better the library, of course, and I do not 
mean merely the one who stands behind the 
charging desk, whether it be reference or col- 
lateral. I mean the one who makes it po 
sible for the man behind the charging desk t0 
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do the service for which that desk stands. In 
the colleges and universities we are coming to 
believe—you know it so well and your lit- 
erature is full of it, as my good Italian 
friend says, “Thanks God”—that you and 
the library are really research assistants, 
and I am not sure that you ought not to be 
so cataloged, if you do not object to the 
phrase, “cataloging a cataloger.” You are 
research assistants standing shoulder to 
shoulder with those in the faculties of our 
colleges and universities, whose job it is to 
stimulate the teaching process. 

But let us go beyond the college campus. 
You folk in the library are those to whom it 
js made possible to distribute, if you will, 
to this new era and this new area, the 
loaves and fishes brought as dedications to 
service by the various libraries of this nation 
and others. We must not think ours are the 
only libraries that are going to contribute to 
the new civilization. I have spent hours on 
end in the great Japanese and Chinese li- 
braries and the great libraries in the capitals 
of Asiatic empires and theirs is a contribution 
which will be rich in substance and stimulat- 
ing in character. 

But what will be the librarian’s respon- 
sibility? First, of course, the sympathetic 
attitude based upon at least a partial and 
constantly growing understanding of the 
demands of the time and its concomitants 
which will go to make up this new civiliza- 
tion. But since we are talking to librarians 
in America, this service will be rendered to 
the casual reader, to the research student, as 
well as to the man with definite objectives 
who comes to the library. Your work is dis- 
tributing to these the materials which you 
have, knowing where to find the things they 
want, or where—better still, I think, some- 
times—to find things that they do not even 
know they want, but that you know they 
need. 


If America is going to take the leader- 


ship in all of this—and she must inevitably 
take it— intelligent men and women must 
know where to find the storehouse and un- 
derstand likewise where to learn of the new 
conditions into which we are to pour our 
contribution toward the new civilization—it 
is not an easy job. It is not a little job, 
and I sometimes shake a bit as I think of 
the responsibility which rests upon the citi- 
zenship of the United States of America. 
We are not quite sure of ourselves. I know 
others think we are a boastful people—at 
least we who live west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—but I tell you we are modest and 
retiring in the presence of this real job. 
Once or twice leadership has been proffered 
and we have turned away. I wish we could 
say like Caesar of old that we thrice refused 
the crown, but each time more gently than 
the last. I do not think we have. Each time 
we have refused it a little more emphatically 
than the last, perhaps because we have some 
insurgents among us in the Senate. They 
say, “This is not for us.” It may not be 
for the Senate, but it is for the people of the 
United States. We cannot get out of it. 
We do not want to get out of it. Some day 
I think we shall probably find the means to 
express ourselves fairly emphatically on the 
point. 

These are dangerous days, but I think 
that the people of the United States can 
safely meet them. In the language of the 
poet I will tell you what I think to be the 
conditions under which she can do it. 


“Long as thine art shall love true love 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 

Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 


“Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, O land of all my love 
Thy name shall shine; thy fame shall 
glow.” 
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THE READING OF LIBRARIANS 


By Acnes CAMILLA HANSEN, Professor, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


NE OF our most distinguished li- 

brarians, Dr. George E. Wire, 

addressing this body forty years 
ago, and alluding to the public’s meager 
understanding of the exacting and technical 
duties connected with librarianship, com- 
plained that people “expect the books to 
order themselves, transport themselves to the 
library, unpack themselves and climb on the 
shelves already marked for delivery,” and 
that people in that day applied for positions 
in libraries whose only recommendation was 
that they were “fond of reading” or were 
“of a literary turn of mind.” 

In the years which have elapsed since then, 
people have become too aware of the count- 
less mechanisms involved in the business of 
librarianship, too conscious of the efficiency 
methods employed in library administration, 
book and information distribution, and have 
come to regard the library as a social machine 
which responds as reliably as a telephone 
dial (when correctly manipulated), a radio, 
or an electric light switch. As a result, 
instead of assuming that librarians must of 
necessity be deeply and widely read, people 
believe to the contrary that we are not in- 
terested in literature or knowledge, except as 
a commodity to be distributed according to 
certain formulas, to serve certain types of 
readers and well defined classes of people. 

Norman Foerster, in an article recently 
appearing in that compact and forceful little 
magazine The American Review, frankly 
dedicated to what liberals call “reactionary” 
views, complains, speaking of colleges and 
society, that educators are in danger of em- 
phasizing the concept of society at the expense 
of the individual. He compares the institu- 
tions which do so to that thrifty Scotchman 
who bought only one spur for his horse, 
arguing that if he succeeded in moving one 
side of the animal, the other was bound to 
advance also. Do we librarians not often 
in applying the spur of reading advice ad- 
dressed to classes of people and, to use a 
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much-worn but convenient phrase, to differ. 
ent levels of reading interests—all, of course, 
with the commendable purpose of directing 
these toward desirable goals—forget that the 
communication of our personal reading ex. 
periences and intellectual adventures might 
act as an equally effective spur to the indi- 
viduals within classes, within particular 
levels of education, who are so constituted 
that they are disinclined to pursue the same 
book trails as the social and intellectual 
groups to which they belong and to the 
guidance of which the modern library pri- 
marily devotes itself? 

“Many a time and oft,” said Leslie New- 
ton, of the Lakewood (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary, addressing this body at New Orleans 
in 1932, “when some new and significant 
book came up for review and purchase, have 
I heard the mournful statement made, ‘It’s 
a splendid book and would be an addition to 
the collection, but we have no call for the 
subject.’”’ I believe that when a librarian 
has had a powerful reading experience which 
has opened up a new vista of thought to 
him, or seemed to offer a solution, or even 
an approach to a solution of a world prob- 
lem, or to interpret a scientific, psychological, 
or philosophical phenomenon in a challenging 
and enlightening manner, however personal 
that librarian’s experience may originally 
have been, sooner or later he will find an 
opportunity to share it with others, and 
thereby precipitate a “call” for the subject, 
not always by a group or a class, who usually 
make their wants articulate, but by indi 
viduals whose intellectual, spiritual or aes 
thetic needs are non-communicable in terms 
of books until a librarian who has read 
widely and deeply apprehends and formu- 
lates them. In short, it seems to me that 
the librarian’s opportunity to anticipate new 
trends in every field of knowledge is the one 
glamorous thing about our profession. By 
constant reading in old fields of knowledge 
which contemporary minds are ever I 
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exploring, and in newly discovered fields 
whose cultural yield may still be problemati- 
cal, he may, and should become a leader in 
the life of his community, be it civic, scho- 
lastic, or special, always stimulating as well 
as satisfying its general, cultural and tech- 
nical book needs, but also ever on the alert 
to discover, feed and direct the intellectual 
potentialities of the individual who like the 
cat in Kipling’s immortal tale, “walks by 
himself.” And when I assert that the libra- 
rian’s own reading should take him into 
every field of knowledge in order to achieve 
these ends, I do not have reference only to 
those who deal directly with books and the 
public, but also to those administrators who 
are concerned first and foremost with the 
effective functioning of their libraries. If 
these allow the techniques of management 
to preclude the following up of their own 
reading interests, they become fatally in- 
capable of stimulating the members of their 
staffs to extend theirs; or, what is just as 
unfortunate, they fail, through lack of under- 
standing of their value, to turn the new 
intellectual capital brought by the individuals 
on their staffs, to profitable uses. To wait 
too long to re-invest such capital is even- 
tually to impoverish the institution. 

But the busy librarian will say, “I must 
read along the lines of my own specialty— 
administration, or technology, or art, or the 
social sciences, or juvenile literature. I can- 
not lose [or more often they say “waste’’] 
time on imaginative or speculative literature, 
or on fiction.” It is my theory that just be- 
cause one has chosen a special line in libra- 
rianship, he owes it to himself and _ his 
library, to do this special thing. And vice 
versa, the librarian whose specialty is general 
reference or general circulation, should 
choose from time to time new fields of knowl- 
edge to explore. I have at different times 
in my professional career worked in both a 
general and a special capacity, and always I 
have found that whatever of value I brought 
the institutions I served, was largely the fruit 
of my own personal reading. 

I should not have the right to make this 
the confessional of any of my literary pas- 
sions were I not convinced that in communi- 
cating some of them to you, as I am now 
about to do, I am extending the sphere of 


their utilitarian as well as literary and intel- 
lectual influence, and thereby giving you 
concrete evidence of how a librarian’s per- 
sonal reading may yield that which must 
increase, perhaps imperceptibly, but never- 
theless definitely, his professional value. 

The latest book to enthrall me is the one 
I shall discuss first—an amorous person is 
always impelled to discuss his newest love— 
Erwin Schrédinger’s Science and the human 
temperament. 

Because of the very multiplicity of new 
ideas concerning the nature of the physical 
world, it is difficult for the lay reader—and 
the librarian like the members of other pro- 
fessions is a lay reader with respect to fields 
of knowledge outside his own—to tnder- 
stand the interconnection nowadays assumed 
to exist between dominant ethical, social 
and industrial forces characteristic of the 
modern world and the natural forces con- 
ceived as prevailing in the physical universe. 
We know that the new physical theories 
deal largely with new concepts concerning 
atomic phenomena, but how many of us can 
demonstrate to our own satisfaction how or 
why the new conceptions of matter should 
affect us subjectively, socially and estheti- 
cally? Schrédinger with a fascinating clarity 
elucidates this intellectual phenomenon. 
While the book is written for the laity, he 
presupposes a certain fundamental knowl- 
edge of physics on the part of the reader 
and does not therefore completely abandon 
a technical terminology; but he illustrates 
the physical theories prevailing in our day 
with such vivid analogies that one who may 
be unfamiliar with the language of the sub- 
ject acquires it unconsciously, as an alien 
quickly learns a foreign tongue in a land of 
very friendly people whose gestures are dra- 
matic and vivid. Perhaps a direct quotation 
from Science and the human temperament 
will convince you of the book’s peculiar 
charm, as well as of the contribution it 
makes to a new approach to science: “... In 
Hellenic science and art and in the whole 
Hellenic outlook on life we can immediately 
discern a common characteristic. The clear, 
transparent and rigid structure of Euclidian 
geometry corresponds to the plain, simple, 
and limited forms of the Grecian temple. 
The whole structure of the temple is small, 
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near at hand, completely visible within the 
range of the onlooker’s eye, losing itself no- 
where and escaping the eye nowhere within 
its extension or form. This is something 
quite different from Gothic architecture. So, 
too, in the case of Greek science the idea 
of the infinite is scarcely understood. .. . 

“Greek drama, especially that of the ear- 
lier epochs, is absolutely static when com- 
pared to ours. There is little or no action. 
We are presented with a tragic situation 
and the action is limited to the decision which 
a human being makes in certain definite 
circumstances. So also in Greek physics the 
dynamic is missing. The Greek did not 
dream of analyzing motion in its single sub- 
sequent phases, of asking at any moment for 
the cause of what would happen in the next 
moment, as Newton did. The Greek would 
have found this sort of analysis petty and 
incompatible with his esthetic sense. He 
thought of the path along which a body 
moved as a whole, not as something that 
develops but as something that is already 
there in its entirety. In looking for the sim- 
plest type of motion, the rectilinear one was 
excluded because the straight line is not 
perceptible in its entire range—rectilinear 
motion is never completed, can never be 
grasped as a whole. By observing the star- 
strewn heavens the Greek was helped over 
his difficulty in regard to the concept of mo- 
tion. He concluded from this that a circular 
path uniformly traversed is the most perfect 
and natural movement of a body, and that it 
is controlled and actuated in this movement 
by a greater central body.” 

Thus does Schrédinger, exponent of the 
new physics which postulates an indetermin- 
ism in nature, show us how the Greek’s 
theory of the universe, diametrically opposed 
to ours, found just as diverse a reflection in 
the cultural life of Hellas as the contem- 
porary theory of the physical universe finds 
in ours. For the librarian, a book of this 
character may serve many functions. He 
may put it into the hands of the devotee 
of pure science whom it may interest in the 
practical concerns of the day, through this 
showing of how abstractions find reflection 
in politics, industry and art; he can give it 
to the modernist in art, who believes he has 
created new forms of expression when he is 
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only reflecting dominant trends of thought 
born of the scientific theories of his age: 
and he can recommend it to the psychologist 
and sociologist for a better understanding of 
the role played by physical science in deter. 
mining the temper and expression of the age, 

I have described Schrédinger’s Science and 
the human temperament at some length be. 
cause it represents for me—and I should like 
it to do the same for you—the type of book 
which gives the librarian, whose specialty 
should be books and their interrelation, a 
kind of panoramic view of the universe whic 
will enable him to point out to the specialist 
interesting fields of knowledge bordering on 
his own, and, on the other hand serves to 
lead into a special field the intellectual vaga. 
bond whose interests are universal. 

Another book from which I have derived 
tremendous pleasure and which I have found 
rich in those qualities which a librarian can 
turn to account, is of an earlier date. It 
is Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of the masses, 
which appeared in Spanish in 1930 and in 
English in 1932. 

There have been historians who, studying 
the general culture of an age, its political, 
historical, philosophical, psychological, social 
and esthetic features, have succeeded in in- 
tegrating these elements so successfully that 
their portrait has acquired literary as well 
as historical value. Gibbon did it of Rome, 
Taine of France, Carlyle of a single period 
of French history. In recent years a new 
method of writing history has come into 
favor, one which does not lay the emphasis 
so much on events, as on criticism and inter- 
pretation of the composite forces which 
determined them. It introduces the reader 
to a specialist’s view of certain periods of 
history, certain traditional concepts of soci- 
ety and of political institutions—presents the 
old scene from a new angle, that of an artist, 
a poet, an educator, a psychologist, or even a 
novelist—and the librarian who _ becomes 
familiar with the often unorthodox view- 
points of such people, finds the historical 
spectacle newly illumined for him. The 
Spanish writer José Ortega y Gasset, edu- 
cator, philosopher and statesman (he is one 
of the fathers of the present Spanish Repub- 
lic), has done just this thing for us. In 
his Revolt of the masses he throws a kind 
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of searchlight on our inherited concept of 
democracy which lights up certain aspects 
heretofore much in the shadow. 

To most of us democracy connotes gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is 
retained by the people and exercised by rep- 
resentation, but we have always assumed, I 
believe, that the people’s delegates should be 
chosen by majorities, that only majorities 
could be democratic. Now comes Ortega y 
Gasset and tries to demonstrate the fallacy 
of this assumption, declaring that there are 
two component factors comprising society, 
one, select minorities composed of groups of 
individuals specially qualified by training, 
self-discipline, and certain talents; the other, 
the masses, composed of persons, not spe- 
cially qualified, feeling themselves “just like 
everybody,” boastful of the fact, and reject- 
ing values based on specific grounds. Of 
these two, he contends, it is the first who 
alone are qualified to govern. He takes 
pains to define the term “masses” not solely 
or mainly as the working classes. The mass 
he asserts is the average man, that member of 
society who makes no effort to separate him- 
self from the multitude by virtue of special 
qualities, special disciplines. He compares 
the two classes existing in our society with 
the followers of the two religions composing 
Buddhism: the one religion is rigorous and 
dificult, and is called the Greater Vehicle; 
the other is less demanding, and is called 
the Lesser Vehicle. Like Buddhists of the 
first order, select minorities make the maxi- 
mum demands upon themselves; the masses, 
like Buddhists of the lower order, make a 
minimum. 

The contention of the whole book is that 
the masses have gradually supplanted the 
select minorities, not only in politics, but in 
all walks of contemporary life; that the com- 
monplace triumphs in politics, literature, 
art; and that the commonplace mind, know- 
ing itself to be commonplace, proclaims the 
right of the commonplace to rule. It is this 
type of man, Ortega y Gassett asserts, who 
seeks to be dominant today, blithely accept- 
ing the marvelous achievements of science 
and culture but ignorant of the principles 
behind them and the ends, other than mate- 
tial, which they should serve. 

With what type of reader can the libra- 


rian, enthusiastic over the view herein set 
forth, share his interest? I think it would 
provide highly original material for the pub- 
licist called upon to address youth at college 
commencements, or groups not critical 
enough of a civilization in which each man 
believes himself as good as his neighbor and 
feels bound by no obligation to rise above 
mediocrity. Above all, it would prove 
enlightening for the devotees of the status 
quo genre of patriotism. 

The last few decades have seen the pub- 
lication of many books dealing with racial 
questions of a social, psychological or esthetic 
character, the most significant feature of this 
phenomenon being that many are written by 
members of the races whose problems or 
achievements are under discussion. Lewi- 
sohn’s Upstream reflected the struggle of 
the Jew to gain intellectual recognition in 
this country; Claude McKay’s Home to 
Harlem described the lowly and tragically 
dissolute among Harlem’s Negro population; 
the verse of Countee Cullen and Langston 
Hughes reveals poetic genius; and the novels 
of Nella Imes and Rudolph Fisher are out- 
standing contributions to an understanding 
of the Negro. 

The book which has given me, however, 
the most satisfying and truest perspective 
of those problems confronting any member 
of an alien race in this country, is the auto- 
biography, Along this way, by James Weldon 
Johnson, best known as editor and compiler 
of two books of Negro spirituals which have 
made Negro music known all over the world. 
For those of you who are not familiar with 
the life of this Negro educator, author and 
musician, this distinguished American who 
has enhanced the social, political and artistic 
standing of his race, I suggest it as a piece 
of stimulating and inspiring literature which 
will provide the librarian with a whole arse- 
nal of significant and highly enlightening 
commentary on a wide variety of subjects, 
by one whom the handicap of race dis- 
crimination never delayed along the course 
he pursued, teaching, acting, composing, rep- 
resenting his government in South America, 
and always striving to make the racial path 
of the Negro in this country smoother. To 
those who have been highly excited by Van 
Vechten’s Nigger heaven one might recom- 
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mend Johnson’s Along this way as a means 
of recovering their emotional equilibrium. 

In commenting upon the value of the spe- 
cialist’s interpretation of an epoch, I said 
that even a novelist might throw a new light 
upon it. The modern librarian realizes that 
fiction has greatly extended its scope in our 
day. He no longer needs to apologize to 
his board or his public for its purchase and 
the large percentage of its circulation as 
compared with that of non-fiction, for it has 
become the vehicle of science and philosophy, 
of history and esthetics, and the discriminat- 
ing librarian realizes that it can serve many 
purposes other than mere entertainment. It 
is now as much his business to be acquainted 
with fictional interpretations of the discon- 
tinuity theory of matter, the psychological 
theories of Freud and Jung, the political 
theories of fascism and communism, the 
esthetic theory of surrealism, as these are 
reflected in fiction, as to be familiar with 
the technical literature on these subjects, if 
for no other reason than to be able to direct 
the interest born of their fictional exposition 
into deeper channels. For just as the old 
belief that science must of necessity be 
antipathetic to a spiritual outlook is being 
disproved by scientists themselves, so is the 
theory that the novelist’s only raison d’étre 
is his success in diverting his reader being 
disproved by the response of the reader him- 
self to the novelist’s experiments in reflecting 
life in all of its manifestations. 

There is a philosopher, physician, drama- 
tist and poet, Jules Romains, a Frenchman, 
who is today experimenting in making fiction 
perform these many functions. One novel 
is now in process of translation of which 
three volumes have been published in this 
country and the fourth is due to appear any 
day. It is Men of good will. Many of you 
have already embarked upon this literary 
panorama of modern life and are waiting 
as eagerly as I am for the next volume, but 
for those of you who have overlooked it, 
I want to review some of the contemporary 
phenomena it reflects. The author turns the 
light of his philosophical, historical and so- 
cial training upon them and interprets their 
effect upon the humanity of one great 
metropolis, Paris. But while the book con- 
veys the very sights and sounds and smells 
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of Paris, the reader, becoming gradually 
acquainted with the hundreds of its charac. 
ters, and their respective fortunes, recog. 
nizes more and more the universality of 
those forces which decide their fates; ang 
from the author’s analysis and interpretation 
of them (by the action of the story as often 
as by commentary) he gains an insight into 
the interdependencies of such diverse factors 
as geography, art, business, human impulses, 
social ennui, political ambitions, industrial 
and scientific speculation, which all combine 
to determine human destiny. The history 
of twentieth century civilization and culture 
is reflected from every point of view in this 
modern Comédie humaine, from that of the 
psychologist, versed in the expressions of 
the subconscious; from that of the economist 
seeing the encroachment of big business into 
politics (the concrete instance here being 
oil) ; from that of the educator witnessing 
youth’s bewilderment at the disparity be- 
tween the ethical or religious principles 
taught him and society’s open violation of 
them; from that of the statesman weighing 
the values vouched for in fascism, commun- 
ism and the status quo; from that of the 
artist and the artisan; from that of the social 
outcast—from all possible angles, in short, 
from which it is possible to contemplate 
human beings living their complicated lives 
in a complex civilization. 

In my college study of international poli- 
tics and relations I got no such vivid realiza- 
tion of the forces working behind the scene 
as I got from the description of the little 
dinner of the oil barons meeting to consider 
how to win over one of the French deputies 
who seemed inimical to their interests; from 
textbooks on abnormal psychology no such 
violent realization of the length to which it 
can carry its victim, as in the case of the 
seemingly innocuous little bookbinder, Quin 
ette, obsessed by such an inordinate desire 
to outwit the police that he is driven to com- 
mit crime. No textbook on sociology could 
illustrate more memorably the moral effects 
of economic insecurity than do the chapters 
in Men of good will devoted to the Bastide 
family. This is to call your attention only 
to a few of the non-fictional values of this 
great novel of contemporary life. But do 
not be deceived into thinking it is merely 4 
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piece of thesis fiction. It is not that any 
more than Faust is an exposition of alchemy 
or Macbeth a chapter of Scotch history. 

While the librarian is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the metamorphosis which 
fiction is undergoing, I wonder—if he is not 
himself interested in poetry—how he advises 
those discouraged lovers of poetry who be- 
moan the strange forms and content it is 
adopting in our day. But since there has 
never been a period in history when this 
particular art was more widely cultivated, 
the librarian must not ignore the rdle it is 
playing in contemporary culture. 

Ours is said to be a generation surfeited 
with defeatism, disillusionment and sensa- 
tionalism, and these are regarded by many 
as the dominant motivation of modern 
poetry when the poet has not altogether 
abandoned meaning and sought to replace 
it+that is, to replace the communication of 
experience—with verbal patterns designed to 
fulfil the functions of the other arts; or to 
imitate the scientist, by discarding an emo- 
tionally weighed vocabulary in favor of one 
which is absolutely bereft of emotional impli- 
cations. Although there are some who argue 
that poetry if it is truly significant calls for 
no analysis or interpretation other than the 
reader's own; if it is once admitted that 
poetry is an art, then, like other arts, it 
must allow the creative impulse to experi- 
ment with new forms. The librarian should, 
of course, be tender of that class of readers 
who declare “I know what I like” even when 
he knows that they usually mean, “I like 
what I know.” What really appeals to them 
is the familiar, that which demands no intel- 
lectual readjustment, but since the librarian 
is also something of an educator, he should 
perceive the genuine lover of poetry among 
them, he who confesses regretfully, “I used 
to enjoy poetry,” and admits that he is reluc- 
tant to forego that enjoyment even now. 
For such a person I suggest Max Eastman’s 
The enjoyment of poetry, a book written 
many years ago but providing as magic a 
key today as when it first appeared, for the 
opening of realms of poetry hidden within 
walls of unfamiliar forms. The perusal of 
this delightful book many years ago gave 
me an insight into the poet’s creative urge to 
seek more and more definitive and imagistic 


forms of expression, and I can assure any- 
one who has not been fortunate enough to 
read it that if he will, even the verbal gym- 
nastics of Spender and Auden will interest 
him instead of repelling him; that he will find 
occasional delight in the poetry of T. S. 
Eliot, and experience still more in that of 
the Sitwell’s, in spite of the fact that all of 
these poets have done most of their poetic 
experimentation since Eastman wrote his 
book. 

I feel tempted to continue indefinitely with 
the citation of particular titles which have 
enriched my private as well as professional 
life, but I can hardly believe that you would 
not already be familiar with others I might 
mention, as you probably have been with 
those discussed. I have purposely selected at 
random only a few of the books which have 
given me personal delight and made me, I 
hope, a more effective librarian, in so far 
as they have enabled me to suggest them 
as mediums for arousing an awareness of 
relationships between different phases of uni- 
versal experience: between scientific and cul- 
tural expression, as described in Schrédin- 
ger’s Science and the human temperament; 
between mass psychology and politics, as 
demonstrated in Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of 
the masses; and between the fine arts and 
racial consciousness, as revealed in James 
Weldon Johnson’s Along this way. I have 
taken the liberty to remind you that a great 
novel may reflect through the psychological 
adventures of the individuals who are its 
protagonists, all the social forces which de- 
termine historical trends; and lastly I have 
recalled to your memory an old book which 
still sheds a brilliant light on one of the 
contemporary arts, Max Eastman’s The 
enjoyment of poetry. 

Since this conference is built around the 
subject, “Looking at Ourselves,” it cannot 
be amiss to have discussed at some length 
the personal reading experiences of one 
librarian in particular, of one who looks for- 
ward to a time when we librarians will feel 
free to indulge our reading tastes without 
suffering qualms that we might better be 
reading about reading, or about books, or 
about reading habits. I have an acquaint- 
ance, a busy and successful attorney, whose 
office I never enter but I see lying within 
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reach of his hand, half buried beneath legal 
papers and literature, a book which is his 
literary interest of the hour and from which 
he draws a stimulus which carries over into 
his profession. Once it was Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s Wine from these grapes, once 
James Hilton’s Lost horizon, and _ still 
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another time, Florence Sabin’s Franblin 
Paine Mall. This reading habit, this per. 
sonal love of literature, which gives him 2 
power and an influence which the techniques 
of his profession cannot bestow, is one | 
should like to feel every librarian either 
possessed or cultivated. 


FACING THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY 


By Oscar L. CHAPMAN, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


, \NHESE are days when one cannot 
afford to specialize to such an extent 
that he loses sight of the general 

challenge of a chaotic world and his own 
relation to it. One of the saddest spectacles 
in modern history has been the deliberate 
burning of books in countries which have ac- 
cepted the ways of dictatorship. I wonder 
how many of the librarians, how many of the 
great students, writers and research special- 
ists in those countries had so lost themselves 
in their own fields of service that they failed 
to understand the social forces preparing to 
destroy their work? 

In connection with this conference, you 
will spend much of your time and thought 
in consideration of technical and practical 
problems pertinent to your professional 
duties. It is altogether proper that you 
should. Out of all such conferences come 
improvements in service and new devotion 
to the work. 

You will hear many addresses containing 
important suggestions, outlining new and 
better ways of performing your duties, and 
giving much valuable material, food for your 
professional thought. Others on this excel- 
lent program are qualified from long years 
of personal experience in your professional 
problems to do what the program suggests 
you will do: look at yourselves. 

I might talk to you about “Other people 
and you,” being myself one of the other 
people. In one sense that is what I am 
going to talk about. But more than simple 
analysis, more than the retailing of facts 


and viewpoints, I want to unburden myself 
of an appeal to you, an appeal which | 
think must be made to all professional people 
and intellectuals. I want to turn your 
thoughts away from the technical problems 
of your job to the social and economic prob- 
lems, to the aspirations and struggles of 
the mass of humanity, to the great question 
of security, and inquire with you how your 
profession can make its contribution more 
effective in the discovery of intelligent solu- 
tions. In a word let me speak about the 
challenge of democracy. 

It is so easy for one to look out of the 
window of his school, office, or library and 
to feel that more exciting and important 
work is being done by others. The soldier 
rushing to a battle-front, the fireman riding 
at break-neck speed to a fire, the “G Man” 
surrounding the hide-out of dangerous crimi- 
nals—these people seem to be doing such 
urgent and vital things. But those who have 
labored with devotion in the collection of 
scientific data, in the tedious daily task of 
teaching, and in the honest work of organiz- 
ing people to achieve their mutual welfare 
are to be ranked with the most heroic, and 
their work with the most significant. I hope 
that what I may say will serve to add new 
significance to your daily work. 

I am primarily interested in what the 
library can do toward the further develop- 
ment of the intellectual effectiveness and 
happiness of the citizens in our democracy. 
I feel that your institution is second only 
to the schools in its ability to contribute to 
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the welfare and improvement of our demo- 
cratic form of government. The foundation 
of any democracy is a well informed citi- 
renry. You play a great part in the work 
of nurturing an enlightened public opinion, 
and face the challenge of a greater future 
responsibility. 

It is becoming commonplace to point out 
the importance of the change which has 
brought us from the tallow candle to the 
incandescent electric light; from the horse 
and buggy to the stream-lined train, auto- 
mobile and airplane; from rugged, frontier 
individualism to the social organization of 
great.cities. It is becoming a little irritating 
to hear constantly that our powers to pro- 
duce abundance and to create the material 
basis for human happiness have far out- 
stripped our capacity to control and direct 
those powers. 

Many people today reply to such 
announcements: “Yes, we know that, but 
why can’t we do something about it? What 
are we waiting for? Just tell us what to 
do to master this machine age.” And who 
knows better than you librarians how many 
demagogues have seized upon this popular 
sentiment, this public insistence for a plan, 
and turned it into huge mass organizations 
for their panaceas, in some cases their per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 

I do not fear these loud-spoken contenders 
for crack-pot schemes. What I fear is the 
extent of the market for their wares. What 
I fear is continuation of the condition which 
creates mass following for these medicine 
men of politics. I take the position that 
these confident aspirants for dictatorial 
leadership are merely responses to a ready 
market. Therefore, we must deal with the 
causes which are producing that market. 

It is important to note in this connection 
how relatively few people who enthusiasti- 
cally shout and work for these drastic pro- 
grams really understand what they are in 
the barest outline. Their enthusiasm seems 
to be created out of their personal experi- 
ence with the fact that something is wrong, 
and the hope that this or that plan will 
cure it. Beyond that the vast majority of 
the people know very little about the essen- 
tials of the proposed programs. 

If this is an accurate observation, then it 


follows that these programs cannot be put 
into practice, even if entirely feasible, within 
the framework of democracy. If they are 
not feasible, the man who gains power on 
the basis of his utopian promises must nec- 
essarily impose a rule of force, accomplish- 
ment by blatant propaganda, seizing upon 
scapegoats to cover his failures. 

Fundamental changes cannot be made in 
the social and economic structure within the 
framework of democracy unless the mass of 
the people understand the essentials of the 
change and the vital implications. When I 
say this, I am not arguing against change, 
I am arguing against that change which is 
dictated from above and enforced by despotic 
means. What changes are made to meet 
new and complex conditions must be made, 
if they are to create lasting benefits, by the 
people, prepared and equipped for intelligent 
collective action, not by any so-called “benev- 
olent dictator” who succeeds in collecting 
enough proxies from the American voters to 
junk representative government and to regi- 
ment our people in the name of security and 
crisis. 

To say that “must” with great emphasis 
does not assure an ordered progress by the 
techniques of democracy. I realize that 
we are face to face with a very vigorous 
“either ... or” proposition. Either, the intel- 
ligent forces for democracy will improve the 
machinery for quickly increasing civic lit- 
eracy on public affairs or democracy in 
America will give way before the stampede 
of mass forces, blindly following the appeals 
of some man or group with magnificent 
promises. 

Dr. Studebaker will outline for you this 
week his program for national forums on 
public affairs as one measure by which the 
American people may counsel together con- 
cerning their common problems and thus 
better reach the basis for intelligent demo- 
cratic expression of the collective will. 

I want to urge you to answer through 
your own profession the great call to arms 
to make democratic self-government work, 
to preserve the American dream of equality 
of opportunity through government by and 
for the people. 

We cannot continue to concern ourselves 
exclusively with the routine and technical 
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perfection of our professions. Shrewd men 
and women are everywhere undermining 
confidence in trained leadership. Each week 
that passes without some step being taken 
toward security and economic improvement 
witnesses new recruits for the demagogues. 
We who believe in democracy are at a dis- 
advantage. We cannot make promises so 
glibly. We cannot offer one, two, three 
plans with such consummate dogmatism and 
assurance. 

We cannot and must not resort to the 
tricks of showmanship, the offering of cir- 
cuses, and the stirring of the deep emotions 
of fear and hate. 

Democracy rests upon the sober thought 
of the citizenry. If our social and economic 
problems are to be solved by the people in 
possession of their own destiny, every force 
for public education is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

Ignorance, fear, hatred, intolerance, label- 
ism, emotionalism, jingoism—these are the 
stock-in-trade of the ambitious demagogues. 
And these are the enemies of democracy. 
The so-called strong man who patterns his 
techniques after those which have succeeded 
in many European countries seeks to stir 
the populace into a frenzy, hopes to put out 
the light of intelligence so that he can move 
the mass as one man by a subtle control of 
passions and emotions. He does not want 
discussion. He does not want a critical 
electorate. He does not want a variety of 
ideas, freely accessible to the people in public 
libraries. 

When vast numbers of people face inse- 
curity and suffer hardship, their morale is 
necessarily lowered, and their resistance to 
the wiles of the despot is precariously weak. 

For this reason, we feel that all the efforts 
to provide relief, to gain social security, to 
engage our people in useful work and public 
service, to improve housing and protect 
children, particularly to serve youth, are 
measures of defense for our democratic in- 
stitutions. These efforts are helping to 
maintain a morale and self-possession with- 
out which the people cannot continue to ex- 
ercise citizenship. 

But in addition to these measures to main- 
tain certain standards of life and material 
well-being, to improve living and working 
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conditions, we must promote such projects as 
will contribute to the public understanding 
of social and economic problems. We must 
promote education designed to improve the 
employability and develop the resourcefyl. 
ness of the people. 

That has been done through many agencies 
such as the emergency education program 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis. 
tration, the vocational education program, 
the service to farmers, the CCC education 
program, and the college student aid plan, 

All these measures have been great safe. 
guards for our democratic life. They have 
been carried out in accord with the principles 
of democracy. How vastly different would 
have been the methods of a fascist dictator! 
He would have spent huge sums on spec. 
tacular circuses, on great appeals to mass 
emotions, attempting to maintain an hysteria 
through colorful demonstrations, rather than 
to create a public morale through solid edu- 
cational projects and emergency relief meas- 
ures. 

With this hastily outlined background 
concerning the challenge of democracy and 
some of the answers being made, let me use 
my remaining minutes to discuss your pro- 
fessional relation to it. 

First, I must speak a word about the 
importance of your work in bridging the gap 
between intellectuals, scholars, thinkers and 
the great mass of the people with little book 
learning. 

I feel that those who have accepted the 
privileges of higher education are particu- 
larly responsible for meeting this challenge 
of democracy. They were remiss in their 
duty in other countries, and they now pay 
the price as they live under the iron rule of 
anti-intellectualism. 

Even in this country, where the tradition 
of equality has held sway, the gap between 
the scholar or specialist and the man on the 
street is dangerously wide and growing. 
There is too much misunderstanding between 
our intellectual leaders and the men and 
women they try to serve. Too many of our 
university-trained people have lost sight of 
the fact that their advantages are mandates 
requiring greater service of them. Some of 
our educationally-privileged people have 
acquired a “snobbish” attitude toward those 
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less well educated. They have thus cut 
themselves off from the effective fulfilment 
of their mission in the community of sharing 
their insights and perceptions, and encour- 
aging the self-education of the adult 
masses. 

Let those who love truth, and respect the 
methods of science and learning, those who 
know and appreciate the importance of act- 
ing in accord with the facts; let those who 
want to preserve and improve the techniques 
of discovering and proving facts for use in 
social organization look up and see the havoc 
being wrought by the anti-democratic and 
anti-intellectual movements now rampant in 
the world. 

We must take stock of our intellectual 
and cultural world, and realize that it cannot 
be preserved unless an ever larger number 
of people are given the advantages to achieve 
participation in it. We must realize that 
we cannot live apart from the men and 
women of little learning and much poverty. 

We all seek security and a reasonable 
standard of life and well-being. Unless 
those with the special advantages of educa- 
tion ally themselves in a truly democratic 
fashion with the mass of under-educated peo- 
ple in a common struggle for security, the 
fires may yet burn in our streets, consuming 
books, and men of science and learning may 
yet face the concentration camp for the hold- 
ing of opinions contrary to a dictated concept 
of truth. 

You are in a strategic position profession- 
ally to bridge the gap between the intellec- 
tual and the man on the street. You can 
encourage the development of understanding 
and friendly codperation of these two in a 
common search for the truth. 

Your libraries are natural meeting places 
for the people in your community who are 
eager to understand public affairs, as well 
as to amuse and instruct themselves in hob- 
bies and special interests. Most libraries 
now post notices inviting the people who 
must sit silently in the reading rooms to come 
together for discussions, lectures, and sym- 
posiums. It is in these groups that the 
librarian can test the effectiveness of his 
work in promoting use of the treasures of 
the library. It is in these small groups that 
the battle for civic literateness is being 


fought, as well as in the schoolrooms, and 
in the reading room. 

Second, I want to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the librarian in the capacity of a 
guide to selective reading. Arnold Bennett 
once said: “Just as 80 per cent of the heat 
of a coal fire is wasted so is 80 per cent of 
the value of a public library wasted. And 
the reason is the inadequacy of the staff. 
One hears that public libraries do not spend 
enough on books. I would reply that if they 
spent less on books and more on an educated 
staff, far better results would be attained. 
It is not books that lack in the libraries; 
it is the key to their effective employment. 
That key is the individualities and the attain- 
ments of librarians and their staffs.” 

Since that statement was made, vast 
changes have taken place in the standards 
of your profession, and large numbers of 
highly trained people are working and seek- 
ing places in our libraries. But the point 
I want to make concerning the guidance 
service of the librarian is this: 

You have the power to lead vast numbers 
of people to the books which can contribute 
to civic literacy. I am always impressed 
when I step into a library by the displays 
on bulletin boards and special tables. This 
sort of work is of great importance to the 
users of libraries. By this means, the wealth 
of material in the library can be advertised, 
and the reading tastes of the public can be 
improved. 

I take the liberty of making a very defi- 
nite suggestion in this connection. It is this: 
that you find time and space sometime this 
year to make a careful display of your books 
and material dealing with democracy and the 
American dream. That you utilize posters 
and visual appeals to encourage a reading 
interest in this subject. It is fitting and 
important that in this era of our struggle 
for freedom and equal opportunity, our peo- 
ple acquaint themselves with the history of 
that struggle, and equip themselves with a 
real understanding of the fundamentals of 
democracy. 

In the third place, as an outsider looking 
at you, I want to emphasize the value of 
your personal services in helping your 
patrons find what they want quickly and to 
learn of the possible sources of information. 
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A library is a baffling place to most people 
with its thousands of volumes, and rows of 
shelves, catalogs and indexes. That libra- 
rian who establishes a friendly relation with 
the patrons of his institution contributes 
much to the whole intellectual tone of the 
community. He not only helps the individual 
to find what he wants, but encourages him in 
his reading habits. To those librarians who 
have helped me, and seemed to be inter- 
ested in my problems, I pay my tribute. 
Democracy is well served by those who make 
public service of a high order, particularly 
those public services concerned with educa- 
tion. 

In the fourth place, and again as an out- 
sider looking at you, I want to speak about 
the future of your great institution in our 
democracy. I understand that you have a 
planning committee studying the library 
situation in all the states and the District of 
Columbia. That committee has probably 
produced many reports containing much of 
the factual material I may mention in talk- 
ing about this point. 

The future of any institution is deter- 
mined by the probable need and the existing 
organization to meet it. In these terms, your 
institution faces a great expansion in the 
future. Even in 1929, some fifty million 
people, or 44 per cent of our population— 
were without library facilities. Eighty-three 
per cent of our rural population were almost 
totally unserved. Certain states have piti- 
fully inadequate library service, so meager 
in some cases that as high as 85 per cent of 
the people are unreached. 

To get the total picture, I understand 
that the country taken as a whole possesses 
only six-tenths of one book per capita, with 
an average annual circulation of two books 
per capita, costing about thirty-two cents. 

Since 1929, four and a half million new 
readers have patronized the libraries, finding 
in them the possibilities for constructive use 
of leisure time. With widespread unem- 
ployment, the attendance at libraries has 
vastly increased, and in all probability, these 
new readers will go on satisfying reading 
habits developed in this period. 

While on the one side, the need for library 
service is far in advance of the present facili- 
ties, and the active demand for library 
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advantages has increased some 100 per cent 
since 1925, the institution itself has suffered 
numerous reductions in budget, and its work. 
ers are carrying the additional load op 
reduced salaries. 

I have already expressed myself as beliey. 
ing that your work is indispensable in the 
preservation of democracy. Therefore, I do 
not hesitate to say that the reductions of 
your budgets in the name of economy are 
dangerous to the welfare of democracy and 
ought to be stopped. 

A busy man, if he is wise, does not stop 
his daily exercise in order to get more time 
to do more work. That is not economy, 
His loss of effectiveness will more than offset 
the time saved. 

Curtailing the budgets of schools and 
libraries is not economy, because these insti- 
tutions are the fundamental providers of any 
kind of prosperity, and essential to the intel- 
ligent organization of society without which 
there can be no solid basis for taxation. 

Not only must we halt the move to reduce 
facilities in the name of economy, but we 
must begin to provide support that will 
vastly increase library facilities so that every 
community, urban and rural shall have easy 
access to books. 

The outsider who appreciates the yeoman 
service of the library in creating enlightened 
public opinion can join with you in making 
the people and their representatives conscious 
of the need, and ready to appropriate the 
necessary funds to meet it. The future is 
a particular challenge to your institution, 
because the frontier yet to be invaded is so 
vast. 

I understand that for your profession as 
for so many others there is a large surplus 
of trained workers ready and eager to enter 
the service. For every job there are many 
applicants. There are still other thousands 
graduating from colleges ready to go into 
library service, and beside these thousands 
there are more who want to finish their 
preparation. 

If it is logical to assume that we are going 
to meet this challenge; that we are going 
to open the closed libraries; that we are 
going to build and equip new ones; and that 
we are going to staff more adequately the 
existing ones, then it is illogical to call thes 
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thousands of trained applicants a surplus. 

They are going to be called upon to make 
their contribution because they are needed. 

The only question which presents itself 
for immediate attention is: What are we 
going to do with these trained people, and 
those in the midst of training while we pre- 
pare our budgets to make their employment 
practical? Every month that they remain 
idle reduces their value in the future. Put- 
ting them into work for which they are not 
prepared makes for losses to the institutions 
with which they will eventually be employed. 

I know from glancing over the figures, 
that the librarians are over-worked, lack 
time for reading and preparation, and are 
too few in number to give adequate service 
in their guidance function. It stands to rea- 
son that when 100 per cent more reading 
is supplied by reduced staffs and in fewer 
libraries, the librarians must speed up, work 
over-time, and in many cases fail to give the 
high standard of service they desire. 

Our work relief program should include 
among its projects a national scheme for 
meeting this situation, for bringing qualified 
librarians into your institution for part-time 
work to meet the load and improve the 
service. 

We in the Department of the Interior are 
concerned with conservation of resources, 
and we are discovering that the immediate 
need in this country is the conservation of 
human resources through emergency adjust- 
ment to occupational pursuits. 

The government’s plan to help unemployed 
youth in combination programs of work, 
study and recreation bears on this situation. 
Young people should be assisted to finish 
their preparation, and given an opportunity 
to participate in apprenticeship work. The 
future requirements indicate that we shall 
need all of them in the great task of pushing 
back the frontiers in your field. Why waste 
them and their time, and then find ourselves 


without enough trained workers to do the 
job? It is good economics to look ahead, 
and to conserve our human resources now, 
rather than to spend the fabulous sums 
which will be required to gain back the lost 
skills, and to rehabilitate people with broken 
spirits. 

I hope that by the time of your conven- 
tion next year, you will have made great 
strides in the expansion of your services, and 
in the utilization of the human resources 
available. 

I have confidence that you will find new 
and better ways of facing the challenge of 
democracy through your professional work. 
I hope that you will have opportunity to 
share ideas in this connection before you 
leave. It should never be trite to say that 
the very essence of democracy is the free 
sharing of ideas; for it is the claim of democ- 
racy that it is able to stimulate the people 
to bring to the top and make effective the 
best creative effort inherent in the group or 
community. 

Your contacts with the community must 
impress you as the thousands of letters we 
receive in Washington impress me with the 
fact that one supreme cry is echoing across 
America. It is all in the one word, SECUR- 
ITY. In response to that insistent demand 
the government is attempting to create the 
basis of security, the machinery for security, 
and at the same time to preserve that free- 
dom without which the attainment of secur- 
ity is dubious and ever dangerous. 

The price of liberty is an eternal vigilance, 
but more than that the price in this era is 
active and intelligent participation in the 
struggle for freedom with security on the 
part of the whole people. 

It is in this respect that you face the chal- 
lenge of democracy. For in no small part, 
the enlightenment, the perspective and under- 
standing of the people depend on the effec- 
tiveness of the American public library. 
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STAR GAZING 


By Jupson T. Jenninocs, Librarian, Public Library, Seattle, Washington 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


WELVE years ago I had the privi- 

lege of speaking before this Asso- 

ciation on the subject of “Sticking 
to our last.” In that conservative speech 
librarians were urged to confine their efforts 
to books, periodicals, and pamphlets—to deal 
only in the printed page. I advanced the 
claim that we were not trained to operate 
museums or art galleries or other features 
that sometimes attach themselves to libraries, 
and that all of our time and all of our 
funds would be needed for library work. 
That idea struck a responsive chord with 
many librarians but with others the result 
was a discord. 

The present depression has emphasized 
the need of “sticking to our last” and cir- 
cumstances have therefore dressed me in 
the guise of a prophet. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that I have been asked to appear 
before you again today in an attempt to 
summarize the present library situation and 
to indicate a few sign-posts that may help 
to answer the question, “Where do we go 
from here?” 

I very much doubt, however, if you will be 
able to find anything new in this paper, be- 
cause, like Mark Antony, I shall only speak 
right on, and tell you that which you your- 
selves do know. 

I remember that when I was a small boy 
people told me that if I would go down to 
the bottom of a deep well I would be able 
to see the stars even in the daytime. The 
idea appealed to me and I examined several 
wells. The descent always seemed fairly 
easy but I never found a well out of which 
it would be easy to climb. 

It would not be difficult to prove that 
libraries and librarians are now at the bot- 
tom of the well. Abbreviated appropriations 
have made it necessary to dismiss employees, 
reduce salaries, and make deep cuts in the 
book fund. Services have been discontinued, 
extension work contracted, hours of opening 
reduced, and personal aid to readers cur- 
tailed. 

And because this all came at a time when 
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the demands on library service were increas. 
ing, librarians and library trustees have pro. 
tested against the injustice of horizontal cuts 
in city budgets. Protests, however, are 
“meat,” or “fruit,” or perhaps the “staff of 
life,” to city councils and our protests for 
the most part went unheeded. We are stil] 
at the bottom of the well and I have been 
appointed to ask you to look upward and to 
observe a few stars by the light of which 
we may be able to set our course. 

Star number one is called “The Govern. 
mental Set-up for Libraries.” The place of 
the library in the municipal scheme has never 
been definitely determined. What is its rela- 
tion to other city departments and to the 
schools? Shall the library be managed by 
a board of trustees or shall the librarian be 
appointed directly by the city council, or by 
the mayor, or by the city manager? Who 
shall determine the amount of the library 
appropriation? Who shall control the ex- 
penditures from this fund after the appro- 
priation has been made? And who has the 
final word in accepting gifts, selecting library 
sites, constructing buildings, and controlling 
library property? How are all of these 
things affected by variations in the general 
form of city government, such as the com- 
mission form and the city manager plan? 
The experience of libraries in some cities 
that are under the city manager plan has not 
been a happy one. What can be done to 
improve this situation? Shall the library be 
controlled by provisions in the city charter 
or by provisions in the state law? Is library 
service a municipal function or a state func- 
tion? 

These are questions to which we have 
heretofore given little study and yet I believe 
that they are fundamental and vital. If 
they can be solved libraries will stand on 
a firmer foundation. Studies and investige- 
tions now under way by Carleton B. Joeckel* 
and by codperation between the American 


* [Now published as 
American public library, 
cago Press. Eb.] 
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Library Association, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, should 
prove of value to libraries. I am hoping 
that their report may also include sugges- 
tions regarding appropriate library legisla- 
tion and feasible plans for financing library 
service. 

Our second star bears the title “Certifica- 
tion for Librarians.” For many years we 
have had certification, or its equivalent, for 
lawyers and physicians and other professions. 
Such laws have now been extended in many 
states to include even such occupations as 
barbers, dentists, chiropodists, nurses, beau- 
ticians, and embalmers. Libraries and libra- 
rians have been slow to seek the protection 
of such laws. Perhaps in this, as in some 
other respects, they have been inclined to 
hold themselves aloof, as being “different.” 

A change in this attitude is taking place 
and eighteen states now have some type of 
certification for librarians. Many of these 
laws will lack teeth until state aid for libra- 
ries provides the means for enforcement. 
Somewhere recently I have seen the criticism 
that certification would bar from the profes- 
sion those unusual people who could render 
a high type of library service but who lack 
library school training and perhaps have 
never attended a college or a university. The 
certification laws that I have seen would 
not bar such a candidate. To my mind cer- 
tification for librarians is highly desirable, 
not only because it will help to put librarian- 
ship on a professional basis, but chiefly 
because it will provide better library service 
and give our governing bodies assurance that 
library funds will not be wasted. It is an 
economic waste to train librarians at the 
expense of the state and then permit library 
boards to appoint ex-clergymen or broken- 
down school teachers to manage the library 
service. 

To star number three we shall attach the 
label “Regional Libraries.’ When the 
Board on Library Extension published its 
findings in 1926 it revealed the fact that fifty 
million people in this country were without 
library service, and the further fact that 93 
Per cent of these people were rural people. 
Of 3,065 counties only 223 had county-wide 
library service. 
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At that time the county library idea was 
regarded as the solution of this rural prob- 
lem and since then strenuous efforts have 
been made to increase the number of county 
libraries. In spite of these efforts the num- 
ber of county libraries is only slightly greater 
than it was nine years ago. I believe the 
total number is now 283. 

Comes now the regional library idea as 
a new solution for this problem. There are 
doubtless several reasons that prompted the 
idea of the regional library in contrast to 
the county library. First, the prevailing dis- 
content with county government. Mrs. 
Helen L. Paul, a library trustee of Mar- 
quette, Michigan, speaks of the county or- 
ganization as “this superannuated con- 
temporary of the ox-cart and the whale oil 
lamp.” 

Second, the fact that the states were not 
divided into counties by any scientific plan 
and actual county boundaries bear no rela- 
tion whatever to such natural boundaries as 
might be determined by topography or by 
trade areas. 

Third, improvements in transportation and 
communication have been so rapid that per- 
haps one-sixth the present number of 
counties might serve the country, serve it 
more efficiently and at much less cost. 

Fourth, the tendency to consider larger 
areas for library service is a reflection of 
similar tendencies in other fields, such as 
road maintenance, consolidated schools, law 
courts, and public health districts. 

Fifth, many counties are too small, or too 
poor, or too thinly populated to operate a 
library by themselves, and 

Sixth, the experiments already made with 
regional library service, such as those in 
Tennessee, in British Columbia, in Vermont, 
and in Prince Edward Island seem to dem- 
onstrate the validity of the regional idea. 
This may prove to be a fixed star. 

Our fourth star bears the title “State Aid 
to Libraries.” This is not exactly a new 
star because a few states have made grants 
of money to libraries for several years. The 
extent of this practice, however, has been 
very limited and the amounts very small. A 
contribution from state funds of one or two 
hundred dollars for books is not the kind 


of state aid that we now have in mind. 
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Our present conception of state aid is 
based on two theories: first, that education 
is a matter of state concern; and second, that 
libraries are distinctly a part of our provi- 
sion for public education. If these theories 
are correct it is logical and reasonable and 
desirable to ask the states to contribute to 
the cost of library service as they now con- 
tribute to the cost of formal education. The 
states now contribute to formal elementary 
education approximately 20 per cent of its 
cost. If the states make proportionate grants 
to libraries the funds thus established would 
greatly stimulate local libraries and would 
help to equalize library service to all sec- 
tions. Since I am posing as a prophet, or at 
least as an astrologer, I might as well admit 
that I expect great things from this particu- 
lar star. 

We come now to our last star which I 
shall call “Federal Aid.” If this is really 
a star it is a very large one and might well 
be termed the Betelgeuse of the library con- 
stellation. Betelgeuse, you know, is so far 
away that it was discovered only in recent 
times—and it is so large that if our earth 
should fall into one of its oceans the splash 
would hardly be noticed by the Betel- 
geusians. There are those, however, who 
claim that this is not a star at all, but a 
part of the Milky Way. One of my staff 
has said that “Federal grants may be merely 
a lantern in the hands of someone who wishes 
to get us out of a hole.” It is too late 
to add anything of value to the pros or cons 
of this proposal, for the subject has been 
well debated. If it were feasible to secure 
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federal aid for libraries the present speaker 
would have no compunctions regarding the 
violation of article ten of the Constitution, 
As I see it, however, the financial aid that 
might be expected from this source would 
be too small to be of any great help. It 
would seem reasonable to suppose that if 
the federal government should make grants 
of money for library service these grants 
would not be larger in proportion than simi- 
lar grants to formal education. Such grants 
to formal education now amount, I am told, 
to about one per cent of the total cost of 
education. 

These, then, are our five principal stars. 
There are others of minor importance: the 
growing use of books and libraries; the adult 
education movement which in all its phases 
and activities will make heavy calls on libra- 
ries; library service to children in libraries 
and schools which is educating a generation 
that will read more than its predecessors; 
national and state planning for social serv- 
ice, which must prove helpful to libraries. 

These then are some of the stars that 
can be seen from the bottom of the well. 
If we can hitch our library wagon to all 
of them, their teamwork may pull us out 
of the hole. In the final analysis, however, 
I believe that the future of libraries will 
depend not upon what librarians may wish 
to do immediately, or may attempt to accom- 
plish by some overnight process, but rather 
upon a gradual growth in the public demand 
for library service and a willingness to pay 
for it as a result of experience with good 
library service already rendered. 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE first general session of the Fifty- 

seventh Annual Conference of the 

American Library Association con- 
gened Monday evening, June 24, in the 
Broadway Theater, Denver, where all the 
general sessions were held. Charles H. 
Compton, President of the Association, pre- 
sided. 

A gavel was presented to the Association 
by Malcolm Glenn Wyer, librarian of the 
Denver Public Library, at the opening of 
the session. In his presentation Mr. Wyer 
said: 

“A civilization flourished in Colorado cen- 
turies before Columbus discovered America. 
A few weeks ago the naturalists of the Mesa 
Verde National Park presented me with a 
small portion of the remains of part of that 
civilization, a piece of wood taken from the 
construction of Balcony House, one of the 
cliff dwellings in the Mesa Verde Park. 
From that piece of juniper wood, which was 
cut about 1200 A.D. and placed in this cliff 
dwelling, a friend of mine has fashioned a 
gavel, and this gavel, in behalf of the Den- 
ver Public Library and the University of 
Denver Library, I have the great pleasure 
of presenting to the American Library As- 
sociation.” 

President Compton accepted the gavel and 
expressed appreciation for it on behalf of the 
Association. 

Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of the 
University of Denver, then welcomed dele- 
gates attending the conference, saying in 
part: 


CHANCELLOR HuNTER’s ADDRESS 
From the days of the library of Ninevah, 
with its 10,000 clay tablet volumes, to the 
era of the millions of volumes of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, the Library of Congress, 
and the Library of the British Museum, 
libraries have been the objects of faith of 
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thinking men. Human beings have pride in 
achievement. They hope to perpetuate their 
ideas and victories by means of enduring rec- 
ords—so conservation of knowledge has been 
institutionalized in all civilizations. 

But only slowly has the race learned to 
profit intelligently by experience. The ability 
to use largely the lessons of history is a 
gradual evolutionary process. The increas- 
ing power to do so is evidence of upward 
racial trend. 

Evolutionary progress of social institutions 
may be the recurring cycle of fatalistic phi- 
losophy as per Dr. Oswald Spengler, or it 
may be a series of successive upward leaps 
from recessions, with the rebound higher on 
the average than the depth of the fall. But 
whatever the scientific interpretation of his- 
torical evidence may finally prove progress 
to be, certain it is that each rebound has 
its power from the conservation of knowl- 
edge of human experience and human think- 
ing. The creative leaven has mingled in 
the stuff of which civilization is made and 
given it the character and vitality which are 
its salvation. 

The accumulated background and experi- 
ence of civilization in Sumer, Akkad and 
Babylonia found expression and were con- 
served in the clay tablet libraries of Nine- 
vah, Babylon and the cities of the 
Mesopotamian plains. Again at Alexandria 
were brought together the findings of the 
Golden Age of the Greek intellectual life. 
The monastic recorders of the Middle Ages 
became the kindlers of the resurgent flame 
of the Renaissance, with their libraries, pre- 
serving the achievements and knowledge of 
the ancient civilizations. The new forces of 
the modern era, with its surge of inspired 
scientific impulse produced the cultural 
foundation of modern learning and indus- 
trialism. 

This world-wide conservation and trans- 
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mission process saved human cultural values. 
Our modern social institutions, our agencies 
of learning and research are reared upon 
the foundation of library service. For the 
revival of learning, and the solution of soci- 
ety’s problems, western Europe created uni- 
versities and educational instrumentalities. 
Had not the Christian society of western 
Europe been able to meet the acute prob- 
lems confronting the peoples of the late 
Middle Ages, such as plague, threat of 
starvation, difficulties of transportation and 
communication, all human culture would 
undoubtedly have retrograded to the vanish- 
ing point. The spread of geographical 
knowledge, the findings of scientific investi- 
gations, and the resulting inventions, leading 
to industrial progress, and a new system of 
production, were the recreative factors out 
of which the modern nations were born. 

The scientific laboratory has become the 
symbol of research and of the modern indus- 
trial era. When we think of ‘the founda- 
tional sources of our economic and cultural 
fabric of today, we envision Galileo and his 
experiments, or Pasteur and his untiring 
investigations. In the scientific age, the labo- 
ratory has been the faithful coneomitant 
and collaborator of the library. 

Now, for the new epoch emerging from 
this critical period, the problems of social 
science are up for solution if modern society 
is to survive. The method is the same—the 
evidence of experimentation. But the experi- 
ments have been performed throughout his- 
tory. Henceforth the library is to give 
statesmen and leaders the data, which cor- 
respond to the findings of the scientists in 
the physical and biological laboratory. We 
thus have forced upon us a new function— 
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the laboratory function—of the library, 

Great library collections are amassed in 
strategic locations—some of them in great 
cities, serving great museums and centers of 
arts and letters, as has been the habit from 
ancient times—some as units of great uni- 
versities, as fountains of inspiration for crea- 
tive thought—some as great codperative 
circulating services for more complete edu- 
cation of both leadership and followership of 
democracy. 

You are challenged then, my friends, not 
merely by the faith of the past which all 
the world of learning has in you, but by 
this particular epochal stage of society itself, 
which must rely upon you to teach with new 
intensities and poignant interpretations the 
uses of the experiences of society to work 
out its own salvation. 

No other age has had the service of an 
enlightened profession marshalled around 
this as a great cause. The American Library 
Association represents the militant forward 
movement of the scientific method of apply- 
ing accumulated knowledge and experience 
to the acute problems threatening society. 

This world-wide organization has as its 
goal “the conservation of knowledge, the 
interpretation of knowledge, the search for 
truth, the teaching of a clientele.” Its pur- 
pose is the core of modern universal educa- 
tion, and its crowning achievement the 
salvation of democracy. 


Mr. ComptTon’s ADDRESS 


President Compton then gave his address 
on “Ourselves and Other People.” (See 
A. L. A. Bulletin, July, pages 404-11.) 

At the close of the session a reception was 
held at the Brown Palace Hotel. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened Wed- 
nesday morning, June 26, with President 
Compton presiding. 

At President Compton’s request, Secretary 
Carl H. Milam presented by title the an- 
nual reports of administration officers, 
boards and committees, together with the 
financial report which appeared in the June, 


1935, issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it 
was voted to accept the reports as printed. 

Two amendments to the Association’s 
Constitution having been favorably voted 
upon at Montreal became part of the Con- 
stitution after being favorably voted on for 
the second time at Denver. 
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As a result, section 10 of the Constitution 
now reads: 

“The administration of the affairs of the 
Association shall be vested in the Executive 
Board, which shall consist of the president, 
the retiring president, the first vice-president, 
the second vice-president, and the treasurer 
of the Association, and eight elective mem- 
bers. The elective members shall be chosen 
by the Association, under the provision of 
the by-laws.” 

Section 24 now reads: 

“All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, sub- 
ject to conditions attached thereto, constitute 
endowment funds. Such funds shall, subject 
to conditions legally incident thereto, be in 
the custody of three trustees, one of whom 
shall be elected by the Executive Board 
annually to hold office for three years from 
the date of his election and until his suc- 
cessor shall be elected. The trustees shall 
have authority to hold, invest, and reinvest 
endowment funds in accordance with such 
powers as may be granted them by the Exec- 
utive Board of the Association. The income 
from endowment funds shall be expended 
under the direction of the Executive Board 
in accordance with any conditions made by 
the donors of such funds in consonance with 
the approved policy of the Association. No 
action shall be taken with reference to invest- 
ment or other principal transaction with 
respect to securities held in the endowment 
fund except upon the resolution adopted by 
or written order signed by a majority of 
the trustees.” 

Irving R. Bundy, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and By-Laws, presented 


the constitutional amendments for action. 
A number of other amendments which his 
committee had expected to present were 
withheld until they could be put before the 
Association in printed or mimeographed 
form for consideration at the next annual 
conference. 

Secretary Milam then read a communica- 
tion from the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association, which was printed in 
the August Bulletin. He also read a cable- 
gram of good wishes for a happy and 
successful conference from the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom and a 
similar message of greeting from the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association. 


Mr. Brown’s AppRESS 


President Compton introduced Charles H. 
Brown, librarian at Iowa State College 
Library, who spoke on “Adequate Library 
Support: How Can It Be Secured?” Mr. 
Brown’s address appeared in the August 
issue of the Bulletin, pages 455-61. 


Miss Hi w’s AppREss 


Aubry Lee Hill, librarian of the New 
Rochelle (N.Y.) Public Library, was next 
on the program, having as her title, “Speak- 
ing for the Younger Generation.” (See 
pages 523-25.) 


Dr. von KLEINSMID’s ADDRESS 


The last speaker at this session was Rufus 
B. von KleinSmid, president of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, who spoke on 
“The Library’s Contribution to the New 
Civilization.” (See pages 526-29.) 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened Fri- 
day morning, June 28, with President Comp- 
ton presiding. 

At the President’s request, Robert B. 
Hudson, secretary of the Adult Education 
Council of Denver, read a brief communica- 


tion from the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. 


Mr. Hupson’s Report 

The Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, Thursday noon, at the Olin Hotel, 
was presided over by Miss Helen F. Inger- 
soll of the Denver Public Library and at- 
tended by 250 people, some 50 others being 
turned away because of limited accommo- 
dations. 
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Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Colorado, 
talking to the subject of “Unemployed Youth 
—A Challenge,” developed the problem of 
the unemployed adolescent now unidentified 
with the community, and challenged our so- 
cial machinery—of which the library is an 
important unit—to face the issues. 

“Learn to Learn” was Mrs. Lewis’ thesis, 
the implication being that lives directed by 
tradition are not morally equipped for the 
gifts of science. Youth has the training of 
the scientific mind; it must accept a respon- 
sibility for the use of the gifts of science 
which our generation only faintly appreciates. 

Our educational and character building 
institutions and we, as members of the com- 
munity, must develop a new activity program 
designed to challenge the adventurous in 
youth, the creative in youth, the intelligence 
of youth, and contribute to his moral stability 
and spiritual sense. 

“The Library and a Lost Generation” was 
the theme of a paper read by Clarence E. 
Sherman of the Providence Public Library. 
Mr. Sherman pointed out that there are no 
longer any rewards for the old virtues. In 
preparation for life as the school program 
presented it, youth was told that if he would 
work hard he would win. Self-improvement 
was set up as an ideal to live by. Thrift and 
saving for old age and many other guides to 
good conduct have been set before him. But 
the rewards do not exist, and youth is on the 
loose. 

The youth of our country will not accept 
mutely the present situation indefinitely. The 
American Youth Congress, claiming a mem- 
bership of 1,700,000, has adopted a program 
in which higher wages, shorter hours and no 
discrimination against youth are waged; 
vocational training for all between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty at the expense of the 
employer and the government are demanded. 
Among the other items in their program are 
the removal of all workers under sixteen 
years of age; the replacement of all CCC 
and transient camps with jobs at regular 
wages; and a system of unemployment and 
social insurance. Young America will be 
heard! 

There are certain softening effects on read- 
ing in the modern school curriculum. The 


radio, orchestras and bands, moving pictures, 
auditorium entertainment and pageantry, all 

roduced to give life to learning, do so over 
ine dead body of the book. Perhaps youth js 
more interested in getting close to life, than 
in reading about it. 

Mr. Sherman further pointed out that 
reading habits ease off because of so-called 
progressive instruction methods. A Colum- 
bia investigator found that in ability to ac- 
quire literary facts, the rating under old type 
teaching was 38; under modern progressive 
methods it had increased to a rating of 60, 
But meanwhile reading ability had lagged 
behind. Under old teaching methods, it was 
rated at 58, but under progressive teaching it 
had advanced only 4 points. ; 

Public schools and public libraries should 
join forces wherever possible. The natural 
follow-up contacts of the school-neighbor- 
hood library with the young men and women 
who have used the library as students and 
then continued their residence in the same 
neighborhood are obvious. 

The youth group must be given library 
identity—a youth room, or a youth section. 
We need a readers’ adviser for youth, anda 
general personnel with a knowledge of the 
in-between field of books. It may be neces- 
sary to develop a youth center with a variety 
of activities in the library, and a program 
based on individual rather than mass needs. 

Following the two addresses, Professor 
G. L. Maxwell, director of the federal Emer- 
gency Education Program in Colorado, took 
the chair and asked several persons to 
contribute to the discussion from their expe- 
rience in certain specialized fields. 

Prof. E. A. Zelliot of the University of 
Denver School of Commerce, reported some 
preliminary findings in a survey now being 
made of Denver high school students in the 
class of 1933. Ninety-six per cent of the 
graduates read a newspaper, 29 per cent have 
read some books since leaving school, 71 per 
cent have read no books, and only 13 per cent 
are now in the process of reading a book. 

Mr. E. A. Floyd of the Denver Juvenile 
Court finds the library helpful in keeping 
boys on parole interested and occupied in pur- 
suits which have a carry-over value. 

The federal Emergency Education Pro- 
gram, according to Mr. W. Bridwell of the 
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Transient Bureau, has raised reading stand- 
ards among transient boys. Closer codpera- 
. tion is needed between the library and the 
bureau. Mr. Bridwell suggests a research 
project dealing with the reading habits of the 
American transient boy. 

t Miss Olive Hensley, Emily Griffith Oppor- 
1 tunity School Library, Denver, described the 
, use of the project method in stimulating 
. reading among a group of Mexican boys. 


experience essential to national planning. 
* * & 


Mr. Compton then introduced Frederick 
R. Ross, president of the Denver Public 
Library Board of Trustees and chairman of 
the A. L. A. Trustees Section, Chalmers 
Hadley, former librarian at Denver, and 
Malcolm Wyer, present librarian. At Presi- 
dent Compton’s request Mr. Ross took the 


2 : : chair. 
. Finally, a brief analysis of the programs Bén. ineeen’s Aneanee 
e for American youth, one advocated by Com- 
, missioner Studebaker and the other by Secre- After a brief word of welcome, Mr. Ross 
j tary Perkins, was given by Fred V. Braun, introduced Robert M. Lester, secretary 
$ state department of education, Colorado. of the Carnegie Corporation, who spoke on 
. Commenting on the compromise program “Libraries and Librarians: From the Side of 
which was released to the press yesterday, the Road.” Mr. Lester’s address was 
d Mr. Braun stressed the réle of the librarian printed in the August Bulletin, pages 462-9. 
| in the training of leaders and counselors, on a 
. whose shoulders the success of the project, in Miss HANSEN’s ADDRESS 
n a large measure, lies. Agnes Camilla Hansen, assistant profes- 
d In general, all the participants in the pro- sor in the School of Librarianship at the 
1e gram advocated a full recognition of the University of Denver, next spoke on “The 
individual problem of and the community Reading of Librarians.” (See pages 530-36.) 
ry problems associated with the so-called lost Following Miss Hansen, Oscar L. Chap- 
n. generation. Specifically, they recommended man, assistant secretary of the interior, gave 
a independent local experimentation, this being an address on “Facing the Challenge of 
ne requisite to the building up of a body of Democracy.” (See pages 536-41.) 
. 
. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened Sat- 
urday morning, June 29, with President 
Compton presiding. 
ok At Mr. Compton’s request, Chalmers 


“The Association wishes to express also 
its thanks for the excellent publicity given 
the conference through the Denver press, 
news services and radio broadcasting. To 


to Hadley, chairman of the Resolutions Com- those who provided lectures, trips and other 
e- mittee, presented the following resolutions delightful social affairs, the Association is 
which were unanimously adopted by a rising deeply indebted. A partial list of such 
of vote: friends is attached to this report. 
= RESOLUTIONS “Be it further resolved, That this Associa- 
ng “Resolved, That the American Library tion indorse the resolution passed by the 
he Association at the close of this its Fifty- College and Reference Section and express 
he seventh Annual Conference, express in open to the German government its appreciation 
ve session its sincere appreciation of the gen- of the action of the government in effecting 
per erous hospitality and full codperation which a reduction of 25 per cent in the export prices 
ent have made this conference a notable one. of books and periodicals for libraries. Be 
, The list of official and personal assistance it further resolved that the secretary be 
ile given is too lengthy to submit in detail but instructed to inform the German govern- 
ing it includes local librarians, their trustees and ment of this action. 
ur- friends, civic and state officials and organiza- “And Be it also resolved, That this Asso- 
mi tions, educational and commercial bodies— ciation hereby expresses its appreciation and 


the 





all of which gave service without stint. 


its commendation as a fine public example 
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of the generosity of the late Winslow B. 
Ayer, long a trustee of the Portland (Ore.) 
Library Association, as shown by his munifi- 
cent bequest to the staff pension and retire- 
ment fund of that library. 

“FLORENCE LUNDELL 

“E. JOANNA HAGEY 

“CHALMERS HADLEY, Chairman” 


Copies of the resolutions were sent to: 

H. D. Phillips, Colorado Advertising Serv- 
ice—for A. L. A. programs. 

M. E. Rowley, Denver Tourist and Conven- 
tion Bureau—for local assistants (stenog- 
raphers, clerks, etc., and arrangements). 

The Denver Post and the Rocky Mountain 
News, Associated Press, United Press, 
International News Service, Christian 
Science Monitor and KOA Radio Station 
—for publicity. 

Fred D. Stackhouse, clerk of the district 
court—for use of the district court cham- 
bers for meeting rooms. 

Cosmopolitan, Brown Palace, and Shirley- 
Savoy Hotels. 

Capitol Life Insurance Company, and the 
Y. W. C. A.—for meeting rooms. 

E. E. Skinner, executive, the Boy Scouts— 
for messenger service. 

Mrs. T. A. Cosgriff and her committee—for 
the trips to the gardens of Denver. 

Professors Elwood Murray and Marian 
Robinson, University of Denver—for the 
pageant in the Park of the Red Rocks. 

City Park Floral Greenhouses—for flowers. 

The clubs of Denver—for extending club 
privileges to members of the A. L. A. 

Girvin Furniture Company—for furniture 
and equipment. 

E. W. Milligan, Robert J. Nidrach, and 
Fred Clatworthy—for the illustrated lec- 
tures. 

Arthur Carhart—for his services in planning 
trips for A. L. A. guests. 

University of Denver. 


ELECTIONS 


Dorothy Schumacher, member of the Elec- 
tions Committee, then read the report of 
that committee. 

On the basis of ballots tabulated, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1935-36: 


President 


Louis Round Wilson, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


First Vice President 


Franklin F. Hopper, New York Public 
Library, New York City 


Second Vice President 


Essae M. Culver, State Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members of the Executive Board 


Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Margery C. Quigley, Free Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Members of the Council 


Donald Coney, University of Texas Li- 
brary, Austin 

Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Charles R. Sanderson, Public Libraries, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, New York 
City 

x * 

Dean Wilson being absent in Europe, Mr. 

Compton read a message from him. 


DEAN WILSON’s MESSAGE 


President Compton, I congratulate you 
and the members of the American Library 
Association upon the work which you and 
they have prosecuted with such fine enthusi- 
asm and understanding during the year now 
ending. From the beginning it has been a 
period of challenge, study, and planning 
which has extended into all the states and 
has involved hundreds of individuals in every 
type of library service. In this respect, the 
Association has again demonstrated its dis- 
tinctive ability to enlist widespread coopera- 
tion through which many of its most notable 
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accomplishments 
achieved. 

It is with very real appreciation that I 
acknowledge the very great honor the Asso- 
ciation has done me and my associates in 
placing us in the position of leadership for 
the coming year. And it is with equal sense 
of the weight of the responsibility that the 
position carries that we take up our task. 
If it were not for the fact that we know 
the way in which the Association as a whole 
aids in the common task, the responsibility 
might well be such as to discourage its as- 
sumption. But it is in the knowledge of 
this fact that the challenge to plan and to go 
forward lies. 

The addition to the ranks of the Associa- 
tion of an increasing number of young libra- 
rians with advanced training, the extension 
of critical study of the general library scene 
in America, the growth of experimentation 
in library procedures, the effort to achieve 
better understanding of ways of increasing 
and measuring the educational, social, and 
cultural significance of the library, and the 


in the past have been 


partial restoration of library income in many 
libraries—all these evidences of interest and 
vital power furnish a basis for high hope 
and stimulating endeavor for the year ahead. 
I greatly regret my inability to be present 
in person to congratulate the Association 
upon the opportunities before us, and to ask 
for my associates and myself the codperation 
and support upon which the success of the 
work of the year will depend. 


Mr. STUDEBAKER’S ADDRESS 


James Thayer Gerould then took the 
chair at Mr. Compton’s request and intro- 
duced John Ward Studebaker, commissioner 
of education, who spoke on “Public Forums 
and Libraries.” Mr. Studebaker’s address 
will be published in the October issue of the 
Bulletin. 


Mr. JENNINGS’ ADDRESS 


Judson T. Jennings, librarian of the Seat- 
tle (Wash.) Public Library, concluded the 
conference with an address on “Star Gaz- 


” 


ing.” (See pages 542-44.) 


392 * KE 











Council 





MEETING of the Council of the 
American Library Association was 
held at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, 

Denver, Colorado, June 24, 1935, with 
Charles H. Compton, President of the As- 
sociation, presiding. 


FEDERAL AID FoR LIBRARIES 


President Compton: “The first subject 
the Council has for discussion this morning 
is that of federal aid. 

“In January, 1934, the Executive Board 
accepted responsibility for national planning 
for libraries. A Planning Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Harry M. Lyden- 
berg, Ralph Munn, Louis R. Wilson and 
Carl H. Milam. President Countryman and 
the members of this committee solicited ad- 
vice from many sources. The records show 
letters from or memorandums of interviews 
with scores of librarians and distinguished 
political scientists, practical public adminis- 
trators, educators, and planning specialists. 

“Tentative drafts of a national plan were 
submitted to the Executive Board and to 
other librarians for criticism. A few weeks 
before the Montreal conference, President 
Countryman and the Planning Committee 
met and drafted the Notes for a national 
plan for libraries, printed for consideration 
at the Montreal conference. 

“On the Saturday preceding the confer- 
ence, these notes were considered at an all- 
day meeting of the Executive Board with 
members of state library planning commit- 
tees, officers of state associations, and repre- 
sentatives of library extension agencies. 
Many suggestions made by them were ac- 
cepted by the Executive Board on the fol- 
lowing day preceding the first Council meet- 
ing at which they were considered. 

“The Council at the Montreal conference 
approved several sections, including brief 
statements of principle on a federal agency 


and federal aid. 


“Steps taken following the Montreal con- 
ference, which led to the supplementary rec. 
ommendations presented to the Council in 
December, were reviewed in a statement by 
the President in the February Bulletin, 
Briefly they were: the appointment of a 
strong committee on federal relations with 
Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel as chairman and 
Louis J. Bailey as vice chairman. Two con- 
ferences, one in Chicago in August and one 
in Memphis in October, of Dr. Joeckel, 
Miss Merrill, the secretary and the Presi- 
dent, to draw up preliminary plans for the 
work of the Federal Relations Committee; 
a meeting on December 1 and 2 of five mem- 
bers of the committee, together with Clar- 
ence B. Lester, chairman of the Library Ex- 
tension Board, Miss Merrill, the secretary 
and the President; another meeting of the 
committee, preceding the presentation of 
recommendations to the Council in Decem- 
ber. 

“On November 19, 1934, the President 
and secretary of the A. L. A. talked with 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace about the 
lack of library facilities in the rural areas 
and about the Association’s desire—as ex- 
pressed by Council action at Montreal—for 
federal participation in library activities. 

“Tt will be recalled that the Council in 
December specifically authorized the admin- 
istrative officers of the Association ‘to nego- 
tiate with the officers of the government for 
the establishment and maintenance of a fed- 
eral library agency,’ and ‘to request a 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 annual appro- 
priation,’ this amount being suggested as a 
basis for discussion with government officers, 
and ‘to request additional amounts from pub- 
lic works funds for the acquisition of library 
sites and the erection of library buildings.’ 

“In January the Council resolutions were 
formally submitted by the secretary to the 
librarian of Congress who, in his reply 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, April, 1935), expressed 
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the opinion that the library agency might be 
more appropriately maintained by the United 
States Office of Education than by the 
Library of Congress. 

“On January 21 the secretary of the 
A. L. A. discussed federal library relations 
informally with Assistant Secretary Chap- 
man of the Department of the Interior. 

“On February 24 the President and sec- 
retary of the A. L. A. discussed these 
matters with Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker at length. He was much inter- 
ested and willing to codperate. 

“Barly in March representatives of the 
Federal Relations Committee, the chairman 
and secretary of the Library Extension 
Board, the secretary and the President met 
in Chicago to consider further action. At 
that time it was decided that the procedure 
which offered the best chance for success 
was to devote all efforts to securing legis- 
lation establishing a federal library agency 
and to defer all efforts to secure legislation 
providing permanent federal aid until after 
afederal library agency had been established. 
At this meeting a bill was drafted creating 
alibrary division in the Office of Education. 
The bill was submitted to the commissioner 
of education who later returned a copy, re- 
vised to some degree in form and content. 
Consideration was given to having the bill 
introduced at the present session of Con- 
gress, but it was decided that it would be 
better to defer the introduction of the bill 
until a new session of Congress opens. 

“The resolutions adopted by the Council 
with respect to federal participation in 
library affairs have been sent to officers and 
legislative committees of several other na- 
tional organizations, a few of which have 
formally indorsed the A. L. A.’s proposal. 

“The President, with the codperation and 
approval of the Federal Relations Commit- 
tee and the Planning Committee, arranged 
with Carl Vitz to prepare a statement on 
4 federal library agency and federal library 
aid, which has now been printed in tenta- 
tive form for distribution to any person who 
is interested in the subject. An article by 
the President in the form of questions and 
answers on federal participation was pub- 
lished in the A. L. A. Bulletin and in the 
Library Journal. 


“Much attention has been given to pos- 
sibilities of emergency aid for libraries. To 
the Public Works Administration there have 
been submitted estimates of library building 
needs assembled at A. L. A. Headquarters 
with the codperation of state library exten- 
sion agencies and individual libraries. An 
emergency library project, calling for the al- 
location of funds through state agencies, was 
submitted to the relief authorities. More 
recently there have been compiled outlines 
of projects suggested for submission by local 
and state libraries to local and state relief 
authorities. 

“This is not a complete report of federal 
relations of the past year. Other matters 
are mentioned in the annual reports of the 
secretary and of various boards and com- 
mittees. This is a brief summary of action 
taken as a result of the resolutions on a fed- 
eral library agency and federal aid adopted 
by the Council at its meetings in Montreal 
and Chicago. 

“T shall now ask the secretary to read va- 
rious communications addressed to the 
Council bearing on this topic.” 


RESOLUTIONS ON FEDERAL AID 

Secretary Milam: “The New Jersey Li- 
brary Association on March 15, 1935, passed 
the following resolution: 

““On motion of Miss Beatrice Winser, 
duly seconded, the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation voted to put itself on record as be- 
ing opposed to federal aid for libraries, and 
to send a copy of the resolution to the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Association.’ 

“The Connecticut Library Association, 
May 3, 1935, resolved: 

“*That we, the Connecticut Library As- 
sociation, in its spring meeting assembled, 
feel obliged, with regret, to express our dis- 
approval of the action taken at Chicago by 
the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, requesting $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 a year, from the federal government. 

“We are opposed, first, because since its 
start, the library profession has deemed it 
the wisest policy to avoid everything which 
unnecessarily involves libraries in politics. 

“ ‘Second, because we believe that library 
interest is soundest which arises from volun- 
tary codperation, from the bottom rather 
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than imposed by remote control from the top. 

“Third, because we believe that while 
the possibility of getting such sums annual- 
ly is remote, the mere proposal tends to dry 
up existing local sources of support, and 

“Fourth, because we feel that this action, 
constituting as it does a change in national 
library policy of the most sweeping sort, 
should have much more careful and thought- 
ful consideration than has been given it.’ 

“At a meeting of the County Library Con- 
ference of Wisconsin, in session on May 11, 
1935: 

“ “Tt was voted unanimously that the con- 
ference approve the action of the A. L. A. 
Council in asking federal aid for libraries 
and the organization of a federal library 
agency.’ 

“The New York Library Association 
Council at its meeting on May 11, 1935: 

“Instructed its delegate to the Denver 
meeting to support the action of the Ameri- 
can Library Association Council of Decem- 
ber, 1934, concerning federal agency and 
federal aid.’ 

“The Massachusetts Library Club on 
June 1, 1935, resolved: 

“*That the Massachusetts Library Club 
is opposed to the granting of a permanent 
annual federal appropriation to libraries, and 
that a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
to the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation.’ 

“A committee of the Iowa Guild of Mas- 
ter Farm Homemakers has passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“*Because of the great educational and 
cultural need of the rural youth due to the 
financial stress on the farm, and knowing 
that federal money is being used for many 
projects and that very little is being used for 
lifting America’s general intelligence level, 
and that at least half of the people of this 
country are without public library facili- 
ties, we urge that federal funds be made 
available for the state libraries.’ 

“The Executive Board of the Indiana 
Library Association has unanimously adopted 
the following: 

“ ‘Resolved, that the Executive Board of 
the Indiana Library Association give its sup- 
port to the action of the Council of the 
American Library Association in asking for 


a federal library agency and federal aid fo, 
library development and progress, and that 
it instruct the delegate of the Association to 
support such action by vote in Council.’ 


PETITION TO THE COUNCIL 
“T have before me now the petition to the 


A. L. A. Council. 
“June 10, 1935 
“*To the Council of the A. L. A.: 

“©The Council of the A. L. A. at its 
Montreal meeting in June, 1934, indorsed 
the principle of federal aid for libraries and 
a library agency in the federal government, 
At the December, 1934, meeting in Chicago, 
the Council adopted a resolution that the 
United States Government be asked to ap- 
propriate from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 
a year for nation-wide development of li- 
brary service. 

“ *The undersigned, being strongly opposed 
to a plan for permanent federal aid for 
libraries and believing that the action of the 
Council was not representative of the senti- 
ment of the Association, undertook to can- 
vass the membership of the A. L. A., ask- 
ing those who are opposed to the plan for 
permanent federal aid for libraries to sign 
their names to a petition requesting the 
Council to rescind its action of June 25 and 
December 28, 1934. 

“We are forwarding to you under sep- 
arate cover the postals, signed by 2,304 mem- 
bers of the A. L. A., representing every state 
in the Union. 

“*This widespread protest against the ac- 
tion of the Council of practically one-fourth 
[sic] of the membership of the A. L. A 
might well lead the Council to rescind its 
action taken in June and December, 1934. 
No organization can, with any hope of suc- 
cess, embark upon a program which so large 
a proportion of its members considers disas- 
trous to the future of their profession. 

“The Committee on Petition to the 
A. L. A. Council: 

“‘Mary Eileen Ahern, Corinne Bacon, 
Arthur L. Bailey, Walter B. Briggs, Lind- 
sey Brown, Irving R. Bundy, June R. Don- 
nelly, Elsie Evans, John C. French, 
Marguerite L. Gates, James Thayer Ger- 
ould, Charles R. Green, Frank P. Hill 
Howard L. Hughes, Philip O. Keeney, 
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Howard S. Leach, Harold L. Leupp. 

“‘H, H. B. Meyer, Anne M. Mulheron, 
Paul M. Paine, Edward H. Redstone, E. C. 
Richardson, Ruth Savord, Rollin A. Sawyer, 
Robert K. Shaw, Julian A. Sohon, Clarence 
W. Sumner, Truman R. Temple, George 
H. Tripp, Nathan van Patten, Hiller C. 
Wellman, F. Mabel Winchell, Beatrice Win- 
ser, Purd B. Wright. 


“Note 


“Te will interest the Council to know 
that some of the members of the A. L. A. in 
returning their postals to the committee em- 
phasized their opposition with remarks like 
these: 

“*A thousand times opposed’ .. . ‘extraor- 
dinary that any executive body should ven- 
ture such action without a referendum’... 
‘Lam opposed to all such regimentation’ .. . 
‘this protest cannot be too strongly presented’ 
... ‘I oppose this very decidedly’... ‘very 
glad to sign this’ . . . ‘emphatically so!’ ... 
‘absolutely opposed’ . . . ‘I firmly believe that 
federal aid and supervision would be the 
worst misfortune that could possibly happen 
to the public libraries of this country’... 
‘wholeheartedly opposed’ . . . ‘strongly op- 
posed’. . . ‘why did our forebears fight the 
Revolutionary War?’ ‘Has representation 
become archaic?’ ... ‘I am glad of this op- 
portunity to express an opinion’... ‘most de- 
cidedly am I opposed’... ‘the plan is bad 
from every point of view’... ‘above all 
things keep politics as far out as possible’... 
‘athousand times no!’ .. . ‘substituting many 
dollars of subsistence upkeep for the free ac- 
tion of mind, spirit and effort—this is my 
reason for signing’ .. . ‘emphatically opposed 
—he who pays controls’ . . . ‘thanks for this 
opportunity to register a protest ...’” 

President Compton: “I should say that 
this morning I received a few additional 
cards [15].” 

Frank P. Hill: “To me it seems very un- 
fortunate, and almost calamitous, that there 
should be any cleavage in the ranks of the 
A. L. A. at this time. 

“For 60 years—lacking one year—the As- 
sociation has moved along nicely, effectively, 
successfully, and harmoniously. 

“Why shouldn’t it continue to do so? 

“Until the flare-up after the Montreal 


meeting every suggestion, nearly every rec- 
ommendation, every project submitted to the 
Council had been referred to a committee 
and carefully studied, in all aspects, by the 
committee before presentation to the Coun- 
cil. Once these members were given ample 
time for discussion, and if strong opposition 
appeared, action was postponed to a later 
date. Once the subject was thoroughly de- 
bated and understood, it was closed and no 
hard feelings left behind. Someone will 
surely say that that was exactly what hap- 
pened to the report on federal aid as made 
at the first Council meeting at Montreal. 
And that is where I beg to differ with the 
one who makes that statement. 

“Let us go back to that first Council meet- 
ing. On the calendar appeared the report 
of the A. L. A. Planning Committee 
(Messrs. Lydenberg, Munn, Wilson) and 
the Executive Board, all prominent mem- 
bers of the Association. 

“This committee stated that the report 
was only a tentative one and intended only 
for discussion. However, several recom- 
mendations were adopted. 

“T recall the case very clearly because I 
asked from the floor if it was intended to 
adopt any of the recommendations at that 
session and was answered from the platform 
that it was not. 

“As I was interested in that item alone, 
I left the meeting. 

“Granted that sufficient time had been 
given members to become acquainted with 
the report before the Montreal meeting. .. . 

“Granted that all members were thor- 
oughly advised, before the Midwinter 
Conference, of the proposed request for 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 per year (Great 
Caesar’s Ghost how we'd like to get hold 
of it!) ... 

“Can’t we afford to delay further action 
until certain that every one has had time 
and has taken time to formulate a final 
opinion? 

“We can’t afford a breach in the Asso- 
ciation. (There is danger of it.) 

“We can’t afford to have a separate or- 
ganization. (There are rumors of it.) 

“But we can afford to go slowly. 

“The chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee recommends that the Planning 
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Committee be enlarged by the addition of 
members opposed to federal aid. I go fur- 
ther and propose the following, and move 
its adoption: 

DeLay Proposep 


“That negotiations with government offi- 
cials toward securing permanent federal aid 
for libraries be deferred until a special com- 
mittee created by the Council shall have giv- 
en further study to the subject and reported 
to the Council at the next annual confer- 
ence. The President shall act as chairman 
of this committee, and appoint to it Associa- 
tion members representing various points of 
view on federal aid.’ ” 

Louis J. Bailey: “Tam speaking in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Joeckel, the chairman of the 
Federal Relations Committee. 

“While we do not recognize as necessarily 
true everything that Dr. Hill has said about 
the action of the Council, the action of the 
Planning Committee and the action of the 
Federal Relations Committee, we will ac- 
cept that as a matter of record. 

“T call your attention to the fact that there 
was no question about the first resolution 
adopted by the Council at its last meeting 
in Chicago. That resolution relates entirely 
to a federal agency. 

“The resolutions which have been sent in 
have been protesting against the second res- 
olution, that relating to federal aid. I agree 
with Dr. Hill, that if 2,300 people have 
protested—people who are members of this 
Association—we should not apply any rule, 
but should leave the matter for discussion, 
and perhaps the best way to do that is the 
way recommended by the motion presented 
by Dr. Hill. We sincerely hope that the dis- 
cussion will be nation-wide among librarians 
and library workers and library trustees. It 
is something that affects not only the Ameri- 
can Library Association, but every library 
worker in the country. I hope it will be 
discussed at every library meeting and other 
gathering during the coming year, and that a 
study will help to clarify the issues, that we 
may produce a report which we can all 
heartily agree to. I am glad to second the 
motion on these grounds.” 

President Compton: “You have heard 
the motion and the second, and the subject 
is now before you for discussion. I should 
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like to emphasize what Mr. Bailey has said, 
I hope there will be very free discussion, ] 
should like to make this rule, if there is no 
objection, that members of the Association 
as well as members of the Council are per- 
fectly free to take part in the discussion, 
The whole matter is now before you.” 

Harry Miller Lydenberg: “May I move 
an amendment: namely, “That the Council 
at its meeting today reaffirm the action of the 
Council at its meetings in Montreal and 
Chicago looking to the establishment of a 
federal agency and to consideration of fed- 
eral aid, and that the Council then go on 
with this same recommendation to defer 
formal negotiations with the government 
until a committee has been appointed and has 
made its report.’ ” 

Harold F. Brigham seconded the amend- 
ment, which, however, was opposed by 
James T. Gerould and Henry B. Van 
Hoesen. 

George B. Utley: “I have not for a long 
time heard a resolution presented before this 
body which has met with my approval so 
heartily as that which Dr. Hill presents. | 
do not say that because I am opposed to 
federal aid, but I come from the conserva- 
tive section of the country, that part of the 
country where most of these state resolu- 
tions of protest have come from. But it seems 
to me the most important thing before us 
now is to avoid a rift in the membership of 
the American Library Association. I think 
that if the question of the establishment of 
a federal agency and of federal aid were 
forced now, I should vote for it, notwith- 
standing the fact that I come from a con- 
servative section of the country, because I 
recognize clearly that these times are differ- 
ent times from those which have preceded. 

“But I cannot see that anything advan- 
tageous will be gained by taking a vote at 
this time reaffirming the previous action of 
the Council. In view of the fact that the 
matter is going to be held over until it can 
be further studied by this committee which 
is to be, we think, appointed, it seems to me 
it would hardly be a courteous gesture to the 
2,300 protesting members of the Association 
to vote on it at this time.” 

Mary U. Rothrock: “In line with the 


desire for general discussion, it occurs to me 
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that perhaps we could profitably discuss 
somewhat further. Perhaps I should say 
frankly to begin with that Mr. Lydenberg’s 
motion does not please me either. It does 
not go far enough to suit me. I do believe 
that it was dictated, or was suggested to his 
mind, by that very desire to give courteous 
consideration to the 2,300 members of the 
Association who did not feel ready to go as 
far as some of the rest of us not only are 
ready but are eager to go in the mat- 
ter of extension of library service to some 
45,000,000 people of the United States who 
do not have that library service. 

“It seems to me that we as librarians are 
not merely the technical workers in the 
movement; we are not merely professionally 
responsible for administration; but we are 
in a broad sense trustees to the people for 
whom the library service exists. I believe 
that Mr. Lydenberg’s amendment is wise 
and reasonable, even though I regard it as 
conservative from two points of view. For 
fully five years this general subject has been 
before the Association, and at least at two 
separate times the members of the Council 
who are the representatives of the entire 
membership, including the 2,300, have af- 
firmed this position. Those other members 
of the Association, I feel, are also due the 
consideration of our standing firmly for a 
principle which they, it would appear, have 
authorized us to affirm. 

“It occurs to me that if we did not re- 
afirm our stand, we might be embarrassed 
as to our future policy, in that the motion 
as framed and presented by Dr. Hill might 
be interpreted as a negation by the Council 
of that principle of federal aid which is very 
dear to some of us and which apparently 
many of us feel is an imperative necessity of 
the Association; consequently, I feel that if 
we get anything stronger than Mr. Lyden- 
berg’s amendment, I am prepared to sup- 
port it.” 

Ralph Munn: “It seems to me we have 
been jockeyed into a very illogical situa- 
tion here. Dr. Hill’s motion sets up a fact- 
finding body to guide us in our future 
determination of this problem. Mr. Lyden- 
berg’s amendment says, ‘Go ahead. Find 


your facts, but we have already made up our 
minds.’ 
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“T think certainly that Mr. Lydenberg’s 
amendment should be defeated in order that 
this fact-finding body may have a clear field.” 

Carl L. Cannon: “I should like to sup- 
port Mr. Munn’s suggestion. It seems to 
me we are trying to confuse a good many 
issues by putting them all in one cart. There 
are several issues before the organization 
and I think that is one reason why we have 
had so much difficulty in achieving unanim- 
ity. One of the things that is important is 
federal aid. There has been decided protest. 
There is the question of the federal library 
agency, which is a distinct issue, and I think 
probably many will favor it, probably all. 
And then there is a question of the amend- 
ment which calls for a reaffirmation of some- 
thing which a good deal of the membership 
has gone on record as opposing. 

“It seems to me we ought to have an op- 
portunity of voting on these in a clear-cut 
way, instead of putting them all in one bas- 
ket. Furthermore, I should like to reaffirm 
Dr. Hill’s statement, and that is to avoid a 
cleavage in the membership. I think that is 
more important this morning because the 
prospects of federal aid at the present time 
are quite remote.” 

Mr. Van Hoesen: “What I have to say 
is by way of comment. I hope I am not 
unique among the members of the Council 
because I find myself in a somewhat contra- 
dictory position. In Montreal I favored 
federal aid in principle. I was quite unpre- 
pared, even after the preliminary notices, for 
the measure that was to come up before the 
Council in Chicago. I cannot help feeling 
that whether it was the Empire State or 
southern oratory, something was put over at 
that time. The members of the Council who 
were not present at that meeting had no op- 
portunity to express an opinion on the plan 
as passed. 

“Now in the plan as passed I should like 
to point out what seems to me to be an im- 
portant difference between federal aid and 
what seems to me to amount to federal fi- 
nancing. With the amount of money which 
was first suggested by the committee, you 
might still speak of it as federal aid; when 
the amount of money proposed amounts to 
approximately half the amount of money 
which is spent on libraries in the country, it 
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seems to me it is no longer federal aid, but 
federal financing. That is the way I justify 
my apparently contradictory position of hav- 
ing approved federal aid in principle, but be- 
ing against the plan that was ultimately 
passed by the Council at the December meet- 
ing. I hope that the committee which is to 
be appointed according to this motion will 
find it possible to consider that view.” 

Forrest B. Spaulding: “It seems to me 
Dr. Hill’s motion is a most happy one, and 
I sincerely hope that it will be passed, be- 
cause I can see nothing that may be lost 
within the next year; indeed, I see a great 
deal that can be gained. 

“In the discussion that I have had on this 
question of federal aid with several librarians 
in my part of the country, I find there is a 
great vagueness as to what federal aid means 
and what federal financing means and what 
federal control means. I note in the resolu- 
tions of the various state associations that 
one is opposed to requesting so much money; 
another is opposed to federal aid; another 
feels that the proposal will dry up the local 
sources of revenue. There is no unanimity 
whatever, and I for one, as a member of the 
Association, not as one of the Council, hope 
that this committee will become a committee 
on information as well as planning, and 
broadcast for the next year its findings and 
try to clear up the many misunderstandings, 
beginning with a simple glossary of terms.” 

Harold L. Leupp: “It seems to me that 
everything that has been said has left out of 
consideration one particularly important 
thing, in view of the form which the pro- 
tests have taken. That is, that the forgot- 
ten man is not heard of in the program 
suggested by Dr. Hill; that is, the member- 
ship at large. The protests which have come, 
not from the members of the Council who 
were not at the meetings, but from the mem- 
bership, should be considered. While I 
think Dr. Hill’s resolution is all to the good, 
in that it postpones action on this matter, I 
do think—and I hope very much that some of 
the members of the Council will present an 
amendment to this effect—that the Associa- 
tion at large should be circularized, and that 
the opinions of the forgotten man and 
woman should be ascertained before any ac- 
tion is taken by the Council.” 
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President Compton: “This question was 
considered, but it seemed to those who con- 
sidered it that it would be better to leave this 
to the discretion of the committee which it 
is proposed to appoint. If they deem it wise 
to do that, they can. In this way there will 
be less tying of hands.” 

Mr. Bailey: “In review of what Mr. 
Cannon said, may I call your attention to 
the fact that we are not, in this resolution, 
considering the federal agency. There are 
only two things being considered. The fed- 
eral agency matter has been passed and there 
is no protest against the matter of a federal 
agency. The final paragraph of the first res- 
olution is still in force, and the administra- 
tive officers of the Association are authorized 
to negotiate with the officers of the govern- 
ment for the establishment and maintenance 
of the proposed federal agency in a govern- 
mental agency’s name. 

“That still stands. This vote does not 
touch that phase. I do not want anyone to 
think that we are passing on something 
we are not. This committee is not to con- 
sider the federal agency. That has been ac- 
cepted by the Council and has not been 
protested by any of the members.” 

President Compton: “I do not think we 
can make that too clear.” 

Arthur E. Bostwick: “I wish to say a 
word about something which has not been 
noted before, but about which I feel strongly. 
That is the implied threat that if we do not 
do something or other, a lot of the members 
of the Association will secede and form a 
separate association. In other words, ‘if you 
don’t do what we want, although we are a 
small minority, we won't play.’ 

“That has been tried a great many times, 
and it has usually ended in failure. It tends 
to make me feel differently from people who 
make any such threats. I am sorry that that 
implied threat has been emphasized by some 
of the speakers today.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “May I ask one more 
question? Do you think that Dr. Hill's res- 
olution, if approved, will in any way rescind 
the action of the Council at past meetings on 
the subject of federal aid and federal 
agency?” 

President Compton: “I do not.” 

Mr. Hill’s motion was passed, Mr. Lyden- 
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berg’s amendment being tabled by a rising 
yote of 38 in favor of tabling, 21 opposed. 

President Compton: “Miss Julia Wright 
Merrill will now make a statement regard- 
ing the Federal Relations Committee.” 


RECENT FEDERAL RELIEF RULINGS 


Miss Merrill: “One of the state library 
workers said a year ago that the best thing 
the A. L. A. had done for her was to give her 
current or even advance information about 
new relief rulings from Washington as well 
as to bring libraries into the picture in con- 
nection with those rulings in Washington. 
The Federal Relations Committee and the 
oficers and staff have tried to continue that 
service and want to continue it. After a 
meeting on June 8 with several of the Fed- 
eral Relations Committee and with the Pres- 
ident and secretary, I was instructed to go to 
Washington to pick up the very latest in- 
formation. 

“It has not been easy this spring to tell 
what was going to happen in the way of re- 
lief projects. Those of you who have fol- 
lowed the procedure since the $4,880,000,000 
relief bill was passed perhaps agree with us 
that it was a very long time before any pos- 
itive rules were made. Actually things 
broke only recently when the state works 
projects administrators were called to Wash- 
ington and given instructions and conferred 
on the new projects. The instructions they 
were given are here printed; it would take 
me all day to read them. They can be con- 
sulted here if you want them. They do not 
yet cover by any means all the things we 
would like to know. They do cover enough 
to give us a general background that tells us 
that the new program is not going to be un- 
like the program carried on by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and even 
earlier by the predecessors of the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 

“There is still to be a women’s division 
carrying on especially for the needs of 
women both clerical and professional. There 
is still a division concerned particularly with 
Professional projects, now called Profession- 
al and Public Service Projects. The major- 
ity of people put to work on these are still 
going to be taken from relief rolls. One of 
the things we wanted to know was whether 


there would be any leeway in this, and the 
new rules say that no more than 10 per cent 
can be persons not on relief, so there are go- 
ing to be 90 per cent taken definitely from 
relief rolls. 

“I am not going into detail about these 
things. I want merely to speak of the 
library angle. Most of you know that last 
March the Federal Relations Committee 
with the officers of the Association set up a 
temporary, or emergency, library project and 
filed it in Washington. That has been fol- 
lowed up quite vigorously in many different 
ways since that time. If that project had 
been approved, the state library agencies in 
their several states and the individual li- 
braries would have had much more leeway 
in employing professional people in need, but 
not on relief, and in spending money on 
books and materials and other things we have 
wanted. It was only when I got to Wash- 
ington that we were told that it was very un- 
likely that that project could be approved. 
When I asked why, the head of the profes- 
sional projects said, ‘Partly because of the 
books and materials, but partly because of 
the difficulty of administering because the 
A. L. A. is a private agency.’ There was no 
federal library agency that was apparently 
ready to undertake it. 

“There was one loophole, a very slight 
chance, but I think in general we are back 
to the point where state library agencies and 
individual libraries will want to set up in- 
dividual projects very much as they did un- 
der FERA, and they will be filed logically 
with the new office of the State Works 
Progress Administration. I have been try- 
ing to get specific dates, but they vary from 
state to state. The morning paper said the 
Colorado administrator would be ready in 
about two weeks to accept projects. I think 
the date in Illinois was about June 10, but 
at any rate the project should be filed very 
soon with the local administrator, and filed 
on one of these new application blanks which 
the state and local offices will have ready. 

“The Professional Projects Division in 
Washington is distinctly interested in having 
library projects. Mr. Goldschmidt, with 
whom I talked, asked if we could not set up 
individual projects. And I said, ‘Yes; here 
they are.’ We had had set up by various 
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members of the staff—using all the experi- 
ence you had given to us over a period of a 
year or two—projects that could be carried 
on in an individual library. 

“Mr. Goldschmidt took those eagerly and 
urged that we make them available to you 
to save your time, and also that they be left 
there in Washington. They are not formally 
indorsed, but I believe we can say that in 
Washington at least there is a thoroughly 
sympathetic attitude. 

“As I look over the printed matter the 
words ‘libraries’ and ‘librarians’ keep com- 
ing up, while in the earlier material there 
was no suggestion that librarians might be 
concerned. If some of you want to follow 
this thing while you are here, you will find 
sets of these projects at the A. L. A. office. 
If you take them, do not swallow them 
whole. They obviously would have to be 
adapted. You might choose one or two of 
the projects to be adapted to the local situa- 
tion—the kind of people you can get from 
the relief rolls and so on. 

“We will send out information as fast 
as we can after the conference along with 
any of the newer material that may come in. 
It is very difficult to speak with any positive- 
ness either here or in the office. I shall do 
my best to answer questions, but I warn you 
that a good many times I shall have to say, 
“That has not yet been announced.’ ” 


CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


President Compton: “The next item of 
business is the report of the Committee on 
Chapters and Sections, by Miss Anne M. 
Boyd, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana.” 

Miss Boyd reported that the Committee 
on Chapters and Sections recommended that 
favorable consideration be given the appli- 
cation of the Georgia Library Association 
for affiliation as a chapter of the American 
Library Association and the recommendation 
was approved. 

A petition to create a section to be called 
Section for Inter-racial Service which the 
Committee on Chapters and Sections recom- 
mended be denied (A. L. A. Bulletin, June, 
1935, p- 349) was referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Work with the Foreign Born “to 
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allow the members of that committee to pre. 
sent a new request with a new name and q 
statement of purposes.” The motion to re. 
fer back was made by Henry O. Severance 
after considerable discussion in which Althea 
Warren, Clarence Sherman, Mrs. Faith 
Holmes Hyers and Miss Boyd favored re- 
consideration, Louise Prouty opposed and 
Samuel H. Ranck and Helmer L. Webb 
questioned the proposed title of “Section for 
Inter-racial Service.” Mr. Ranck thought 
the title as defined different from the ordin- 
ary meaning and significance; Mr. Webb 
commented that in the south it could not be 
used under the law. 


Arms or A. L. A. Groups 


Secretary Milam: “You will remember 
that the Committee on Activities presented a 
recommendation that the various sections 
and round tables be asked to present state- 
ments of aims and objectives. The Coun- 
cil approved that suggestion and we have 
before us the statements. If you do not have 
a copy you can obtain one on _ request.” 
[Statements of aims and objectives of sec- 
tions and round tables are printed in the an- 
nual Handbook. ‘Those presented at the 
Denver conference will be published in the 
1935 edition, issued in November. Ed.] 


Work WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


President Compton: “The next item is 
Recommendations on Advisory Service on 
Library Work with Children and Young 
People in Public Libraries and Schools. The 
report will be made by Anna Clark Kennedy, 
Library Extension Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York, who 
is chairman of the Committee on Codpera- 
tion with the N. E. A.” 

Miss Kennedy: “The recommendation 
from the School Libraries Committee is that 
a librarian to represent work with children 
and young people in school libraries and pub- 
lic libraries be appointed at American 
Library Association Headquarters as soon as 
possible. That committee is the one of which 
Miss Helen Carpenter is chairman, and 
Miss Carpenter is not able to be present at 
this conference. 
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“The Committee on Codperation of the 
N. E. A. and A. L. A. has voted that the 
chairman express to President Compton and 
the Executive Board and the Council of the 
A. L. A. first the committee’s opinion that 
the work of the A. L. A. with children and 
young people in school libraries and public 
libraries is of importance, and, second, its 
recommendation that such an appointment 
be made immediately. The committee hopes 
that funds for this purpose will be available 
during the present year. Miss Lois Shortess, 
chairman of the Advisory Board on Library 
Work with Children and Young People in 
Public Libraries and Schools, is here and 
should read her own recommendation.” 

Miss Shortess: “As has been done an- 
nually for a number of years, it is recom- 
mended that an executive secretary be 
appointed to the headquarters staff at as 
early a date as possible. It is recommended, 
if this appointment cannot be made for the 
next fiscal year, that the Executive Board 
allocate some funds to this board, in order 
that certain projects may be carried out; for 
example, a temporary appointment might be 
made of a qualified person to act as execu- 
tive secretary for a limited period, accord- 
ing to available funds.” 

President Compton: ‘These are matters 
which have been acted upon by the Council. 
If there is no objection, they will be referred 
to the Executive Board. 

“Next is a report by Mr. Browning, chair- 
man of the Bookbinding Committee.” 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Mr. Browning: “Because of misunder- 
standings of the term ‘magazine’ in section 2 
of the Minimum specifications for Class ‘A 


library binding, approved at the Montreal 


conference, the committee recommends that 
this section read: 

“*For the purpose of classification, all ac- 
tual magazines and all publications issued se- 
rially requiring the same type of collating, 
arranging and handling as magazines, shall 
be classified as magazines. Primary maga- 
zine binding is considered binding of maga- 
zines or serials from their original form into 
bound magazines. The rebinding is consid- 
ered the rebinding of a bound volume of mag- 
azines or serials. All serials other than 
magazines as defined should be considered 
books, but books should be further classi- 
fied, depending on their intricacy, into those 
requiring ordinary handling and those re- 
quiring special handling.’ 

“I move the adoption of this report.” 

Mr. Bailey: “I second the motion.” 

President Compton: “Is there any discus- 
sion? The Bookbinding Committee has put 
a good deal of time on a very fine piece of 
work this year.” 

The motion was voted upon and carried. 

President Compton: “The next report is 
by Mr. Judson T. Jennings, chairman of the 
Committee on Committees.” 


CoMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


Mr. Jennings: “The report of the Com- 
mittee on Committees will be found among 
the printed reports in the June A. L. A. Bul- 
letin which you already have. In this 
report we have made recommendations re- 
garding A. L. A. committees. I move that 
the report be accepted.” 

On being seconded by Mr. Severance, the 
motion carried. 

Following announcement that there would 
be no other meeting of the Council during the 
conference, the meeting adjourned. 
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Sections and Round Tables 





cAdult Education ‘Round Table 


N THE absence of Ben Mark Cher- 

rington of the University of Denver, 

the meeting, held Monday afternoon in 
the Denver University Civic Theater was 
called to order by May Wood Wigginton, 
Denver Public Library, to consider “the 
people who want adult education and how 
the library must shape its service to meet 
their wants and needs.” Some of the ques- 
tions raised included: 

How should such people be approached? 
What does the librarian need to know to 
understand the mind of the patron? Is it 
germane to our job to analyze to some extent 
our patrons’ mental attitudes and interests? 

Does the librarian need to know the pat- 
ron’s social background and its effect on 
his outlook and interest? 

What part, if any, should the librarian 
take in stimulating the patron’s interest in 
the social scene and his desire to change it? 
Does the librarian have a responsibility for 
awakening effective citizenship? 

Librarians generally have developed codp- 
eration. Should we now go on from coéper- 
ation to leadership? 

Miss Wigginton, in her opening remarks, 
in line with the general theme of the A. L. A. 
program, stressed the need for a better 
understanding of our patrons and a better 
knowledge of ourselves. Why is it that we 
do not always get response from our patrons? 
What do we not know that we should know? 
Are we educators? Is it better that we are 
not formal educators? Is there great dan- 
ger in too much formality? Miss Wiggin- 
ton read, at this point an extract from 
Ruskin, quoted from John Chancellor’s in- 
troductory note in the recent Compilation of 
replies by readers’ advisers: 

“Take the desire of teaching—the entire- 
ly unselfish and noble instinct for telling to 
those who are ignorant, the truth we know, 
and guarding them from the errors we see 
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them in constant danger of—there is no 
nobler, no more constant instinct in honor- 
able breasts, but let the Devil formalize it, 
and mix the pride of a profession with it~ 
get foolish people entrusted with the busi- 
ness of instruction, and make their giddy 
heads giddier by putting them up in pulpits 
above a submissive crowd—and you have it 
instantly corrupted into its own reverse; you 
have an alliance against the light .. . a com- 
pany of the blind, beseeching those they lead 
to remain blind also.” 

Just what is the part of a readers’ adviser 
in a community where others are educators? 
Must there be some teaching in adult educa- 
tion? Must there be discipline? In looking 
at ourselves do we discover why we do not 
better understand the needs of our readers? 
What is it that we lack ?—perhaps a better 
knowledge of psychology, or sociology, or 
something even of psychiatry, or is a little 
knowledge of the latter a dangerous thing? 
Should we better understand what in the 
social scene has made the patron what he 
is? In the changing social situation, do we 
have a responsibility to our patron? As 
there is therapeutic value in thinking, the 
means to cure are in the library. Shall we 
attempt to diagnose the patient to cure? 

For our first speaker, we had someone 
who was not a librarian to look at us fora 
few moments and help us diagnose ourselves. 
Perhaps this is what we need—to see our- 
selves as others see us. Miss Wigginton 
summarized the report made by a consumer 
group under Dr. Lyman Bryson, in the in- 
stitute on discussion methods on the neces- 
sary qualifications of a librarian; namely, we 
need salesmanship methods; we are unwill- 
ing to assume civic and political leadership; 
our training is too cloistered; we need to 
love our public. Our first speaker, Mar- 
guerite H. Burnett, state director of adult 
education, Wilmington, Delaware, felt that 
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the millennium would have arrived when all 
these objectives had been achieved. A sum- 
mary of her work in Delaware was given, 
with these points of particular interest to 
readers’ advisers stressed: 

1. Informal approach is perhaps most 
effective. 

2. Know and understand the interests of 
the learner. 

3. Give the consumer a share in deter- 
mining the educational experience which will 
contribute to his effective living. 

4. Begin on the level of your group and 
lead on after you have learned your group; 
in other words, begin in terms of their in- 
terest and move on to better things. 

5. Be ready to meet interests of the 
moment. Develop your program through 
needs expressed by your group. 

6. Make your program flexible. 

In conclusion, Miss Burnett said that the 
librarian has contacts with people no one 
else can have; that she can spend more time 
with individuals; that real adult education 
will be achieved when we are wise enough 
to help each individual with his particular 
problem at his particular time. 

Miss Wigginton pointed out that Miss 
Burnett spoke of non-readers. In the library 
we have readers. Where do librarians 
come into this picture? 

Robert B. Hudson, secretary, Denver 
Council of Adult Education, said that he did 
not know enough about the library to answer 
this particular question but that in his esti- 
mation work with individuals is of para- 
mount importance. Perhaps the important 
thing, as Alvin Johnson suggests in his short 
essays, is to open new vistas showing un- 
dreamed of horizons rather than to furnish 
factual material. The library can further 
such movements as that encouraged by the 
Country Life Association where opportuni- 
ties for discussion of questions of community 
life and interest are provided, resulting in a 
better understanding of one’s self and one’s 
neighbor. There is great need for neighbor- 
hood work. Here is an opportunity for 
branch libraries to be the center of activities. 
The Radburn experiment was successful be- 
cause it was built up on the felt needs of the 
people. Mr. Hudson explained that at times 
codperation and leadership may be synony- 
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mous. As an illustration, he described a 
hobby book exhibit which might be rotated 
among branches to stimulate reading inter- 
est. The branch librarians watching the 
interests of readers, might organize a group 
of people discovered following the same 
hobby. 

In the general discussion which followed, 
it was found that many librarians have 
planned hobby exhibits, and fostered a va- 
riety of clubs, such as stamp, dramatic, 
aeroplane, music, and so forth. Librarians 
are cooperating with other agencies in fur- 
nishing lists of books for groups such as the 
Des Moines Forums. How much reading 
has increased as a result is a debatable sub- 
ject. One library has successfully worked 
with girl scout leaders, providing talks on 
child psychology, and an opportunity to dis- 
cuss books suggested for study. 

The question as to whether the library is 
attempting too much, was raised. The 
library is a place to keep books, not to 
teach. If one is a good librarian, is it not 
a man-sized job? Are we not constantly 
tempted to become something more? 

In considering the adult who has gone 
through school but still cannot read with 
attention, it was suggested that to make a 
reader of a non- or indifferent reader, one 
must become imbued with the contents of 
books. Often if the librarian reaches lead- 
ers, the latter will reach their followers. 

Miss Wigginton spoke, in conclusion, of 
Freeman’s Life of Robert E. Lee which had 
been of great inspiration to her. After the 
battle of Chancellorsville, Lee looked over 
his troops and wondered where they would 
get the training they would need when they 
returned to civil life. We too are facing a 
new era: how are men to be trained for it? 
As in the earlier period, the greatest work 
will probably not be labeled “adult educa- 
tion” but will be a combination of educa- 
tional and spiritual experience. 

Program Committee members elected for 
the coming year are: Chairman, Mary U. 
Rothrock, New Sprankle Building, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; secretary, Mrs. Marion E. 
Hawes, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md.; and Sigrid A. Edge, New York 
Public Library, New York City. 

Haze I. Mepway, Secretary 
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N THURSDAY, June 27, the 
() Agricultural Libraries Section held 

its annual meeting in the Municipal 
Building at Denver. Before calling on the 
speakers, the chairman, Charlotte A. Baker, 
Colorado State Agricultural College, dis- 
played a photostat copy of the Morrill Act 
(frequently referred to as the Land-Grant 
College Act) passed July 2, 1862, and signed 
by Abraham Lincoln, then President of the 
United States. 

The first speaker, Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg, New York Public Library, discussed 
“Some Experiences of the New York Public 
Library in Connection with Photographic 
Reproduction for Research Work.” He 
recalled a meeting in 1915 to discuss the 
improvement of library technique. At that 
time, he said, not one member present would 
have mentioned photography. During the 
past twenty-four years wonderful progress 
has been made and the progress curve goes 
higher and higher. The New York Public 
Library has taken a keen interest in making 
use of photographic processes. 

The use of the film strip, as pointed out 
by Mr. Lydenberg, brings up new problems 
in the library. At the present time there are 
uncertainties as to the lasting qualities of 
films. It is known, however, that film strips 
last longer than many of the original publica- 
tions. It was reported that researches are 
being carried on, in connection with these 
difficulties, by the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

Mr. Lydenberg also discussed the numer- 
ous advantages of the film strips. In the 
first place, there is great saving of space. 
In the second place, film strips are econom- 
ical. In many instances the cost of filming 
a newspaper is less expensive than the cost 
of binding it. Another outstanding advan- 
tage is that it is possible to make copies of 
congressional hearings which are issued in 
limited editions, and to film publications 
published on flimsy paper, such as early 
farmers’ bulletins, prepared for wide distri- 
bution. Film strips are also a great ad- 
vantage in interlibrary loans. Not only are 
they of value to the research worker located 
at great distances from the library, but they 


constitute a source of revenue for the library, 
The income from photographic reproductions 
at the New York Public Library is almost 
unbelievable. 

In conclusion it was brought out that the 
use of film strips requires new technique in 
handling. They are more sensitive than 
books to temperature and humidity. It js 
recommended that they be kept in cabinets 
where temperature and humidity can be 
controlled by a thermostat. Projectors are 
necessary, in order to read the films; but 
some two thousand readers, who made use 
of them in the New York Public Library, 
raised no objections. 

In the discussion following Mr. Lyden- 
berg’s talk, reference was made to the 
Biblio-Film service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Library. This 
service was begun November 15, 1934, its 
main object being to decrease the interlibrary 
loans of books and scientific periodicals. The 
number of pages copied for November 15-30 
was 470, and for May of the present year 
it reached a total of 6,597 pages. 

The second speaker, R. T. Burdick, associ- 
ate professor of Rural Economics, Colorado 
State College, and administrative member of 
the Administrative Committee for the Labor 
Provisions of the Beet Sugar Industry, read 
a paper on “The Significance of Certain 
Phases of the New Deal from the Agricul- 
tural Standpoint.” 


Mr. Burpick’s Appress* 


It is a strange anomaly that man, who 
above all else desires permanence in his insti- 
tutions, lives in a world of endless change. 
The only change which he desires is that of 
scene, or point of view. He takes it for 
granted that he can always come back to 
fixed, durable institutions—to his job, to his 
bank, and to his wife and home. Deep un- 
derlying is the belief in changeless institu- 
tions. Only when driven by desperation will 
man destroy and attempt to build anew. 
Injustice and disillusionment may force him 
to cast off old associations. 

In 1776 our people sought political free- 


* Abridged. 
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dom. Liberty and equality seemed to be the 
priceless needs of all mankind. In 1933 we 
found our desire for liberty and equality 
somewhat dulled by the disillusionment of 
the years. 

So liberty and equality are in ill favor for 
the moment. Today we are following after 
a new guiding star called “economic secur- 
ity.” Our real interest in liberty and equal- 
ity was based upon the belief that by this 
means we might do what was needful to 
make a living and build a fortune. 

We see more clearly today. that steady 
incomes, safe investments, sound banks and 
assurance of permanent welfare, were the 
things that we really wanted when we were 
talking of liberty. 

This depression has awakened many peo- 
ple to the fact that something more than 
liberty is needed. We want the reality of 
economic security—not simply the liberty to 
seek it for ourselves. Before we can discuss 
or understand the New Deal in any of its 
manifestations, I believe that we must recog- 
nize this fact—that it is part of a program 
whose goal is economic security. 

This is a significant change in point of 
view. It is as radical as the political up- 
heaval which resulted in liberty and equality. 
It is an economic upheaval this time, but 
unfortunately we have confused the issue 
and have attempted to use political means for 
achieving economic ends. In a democracy 
this opens the way for all kinds of pressure 
politics and for political expediency, and it 
leaves a very minimum of opportunity for 
sound, long-time, constructive action.’ 
Votes demand immediate action. States- 
manship requires time, free from pressure. 
Economic activity can seldom await delibera- 
tion. Decision must be immediate. So we 
are flirting with a dangerous weapon—this 
attempted union of economics and politics. 

The old order of economic activity, com- 
monly referred to somewhat slightingly as 
“capitalism,” has had its share of rebukes in 
recent years. I do wonder sometimes if it 
ever had a chance. It seems to me that 
greed and ignorance destroyed its effective- 
ness just as they prevented Christianity from 





1 Pressure groups and propaganda, ed. by H. L. 
Childs. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 179: 1-239. May, 1935. 
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making its fullest development. And I 
wonder what greed and ignorance may do 
to any New Deal economic order that may 
be established. 

The particular part of the New Deal with 
which we are concerned today is the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and its administra- 
tion. In order that we may be thinking of 
the same things let me quote and condense 
from Section 2 of the act which declares the 
policy of Congress to be: (1) To establish 
and maintain such balance between the pro- 
duction and consumption of agricultural 
commodities . . . as will reéstablish prices to 
farmers at a level that gives... a purchasing 
power .. . equivalent to that in the base 
period, namely, 1909-1914. (2) To approach 
such equality of purchasing power by gradual 
correction of inequalities therein ... (3) To 
protect the consumers’ interests (by estab- 
lishing a 1909-1914 per cent of consumer’s 
dollar paid to farmers as a maximum for 
the farm price level). 

In the establishment of parity prices for 
farm products, farmers voluntarily sign up 
to reduce production of basic commodities 
in accordance with rules laid down by the 
administration. In return they are paid for 
such reduction from moneys secured by 
levying processing taxes upon the proportion 
of said basic commodity processed within the 
boundaries of the United States. 

Why should farm production be reduced? 
Records reveal the fact that the increase in 
the area of farm crops between 1915 and 
1920 was abnormal. A further increase of 
certain crops, notably wheat, in the years 
1920 to 1930 was due to improved farm 
machinery, to the urge to maintain farm 
incomes, and to a fatal tendency on the part 
of farmers to trust that someone else will 
look out for them,—a tendency which has 
been fostered in recent years by vote-seeking 
friends of the farmers. This increased pro- 
duction was not in line with normal world 
requirements. Its influence would have been 
less serious if farmers had sold their crops 
and if the crops had been marketed and con- 
sumed. Unfortunately they were urged to 
hold and to store, and they were aided in 
this policy by federal storage. This policy 
caused stored surpluses to hang over the 
market as a constant threat, whereas in the 
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normal course of events they would have 
been consumed. So far as wheat was con- 
cerned this error resulted in one fortunate 
outcome, it gave the country abundant bread 
during the drought and crop failure of 1934. 
The surplus wheat is now consumed. 

It would be easy to sum up the AAA at 
this point by stating what it has done for the 
wheat farmer. During the years of its oper- 
ation, drought and crop failure have been 
common throughout the great plains grain 
area. Benefit payments have come to the 
farmers as a sort of crop insurance in these 
areas. Small wonder that voting farmers 
have indorsed a crop insurance plan that 
brings in the benefits with no immediate pay- 
ment of an insurance premium. 

How is it that the farmers of the country 
are accepting a policy which, for all practical 
purposes, means the abandonment of indi- 
vidual initiative and the substitution of 
governmental guidance? Does agriculture 
need planning? To attempt an answer to 
these questions it is necessary to review 
briefly some of the outstanding features of 
agricultural development in the United 
States. 

The most superficial study will disclose 
several distinct phases of agricultural de- 
velopment in the west. First has been the 
obvious type of development in which new 
types of farming were started to meet exist- 
ing demands. Examples of this may be seen 
in the early irrigation along streams adjacent 
to centers of population in order to furnish 
human and animal food, also in the bringing 
in of flocks and herds to use grazing lands 
formerly occupied by buffalo, elk and deer. 

Second, there has been the exploitive type 
of development in which men have grabbed 
what they could, regardless of the conse- 
quences. Examples of this may be seen in 
the plowing up of vast areas of grazing land 
for grain production, because of the lure 
of immediate profits, and with no regard for 
the consequences; or in the overgrazing of 
our unappropriated public lands, because 
they belonged to everybody, hence to nobody. 
This exploitive method, really a surface 
mining of nature’s wealth, has added to the 
population of the west, has increased its 
production temporarily, and now has con- 
tributed its share toward relief costs and 
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toward the need for expensive conservation 
policies. 

Third, there has been the speculative type 
of development, in which certain natural ad. 
vantages were expanded unduly. For ex. 
ample, the irrigation systems along the 
streams, which were needed for immediate 
food, were soon followed by more ambitious 
anc elaborate irrigation projects, promoted 
by those who hoped to profit from the 
increased land values under the ditches. In 
the long run much sound irrigation develop. 
ment resulted, but the records show that 
practically all of the first investors lost their 
money; the promoters got their pay; the 
companies went bankrupt or had to be re- 
organized; much suffering and loss resulted, 

Another illustration of this speculative 
policy was the intensive development of fruit 
farming in the Grand Valley. Farm land 
was divided into small tracts and sold at 
fancy prices. This created problems which 
will take another generation to correct. 

These three methods of building up the 
agriculture of the west are the natural out- 
come of a policy of liberty and equality. 
They result in much permanent good, and 
much unadvertised suffering. 

The underlying idea of the New Deal is 
that the time has come for a fourth stage 
of agricultural development. This is to bea 
planned agriculture. This may be viewed 
from two angles. The cynical viewpoint can 
be summarized by saying that a planned 
agriculture exists mostly on paper or in 
imagination. It assumes a superior and can- 
trolling intelligence which knows what is 
best for all parts of the country. 

A more sympathetic attitude would ree- 
ognize that the unguided efforts of man in 
developing agriculture have been sometimes 
good, sometimes bad, and that it is impossible 
for millions of independent farmers ever to 
act in any way except to cause merciless 
competition and ruthless extermination of 
those who faltered in the race. In the past 
fifteen years farmers have demonstrated that 
they do not respond to economic changes the 
way industry does. They increase produc- 
tion when prices fall while industry decreases 
production when prices fall. Business men 
have been seeking a way of escape from the 
full force of competition. Farmers stand 
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and take the full force of competition just the 
same way that they face the vagaries of 
nature and, apparently, with somewhat the 
same spirit, that there is no other way. 

The advocates of a planned agriculture 
say that there is another way, namely, or- 
ganized study of the needed production of 
food, and a cooperative agreement by farm- 
ers whereby food will not be produced in 
excess of needs, and farm lands will be 
handled in such a way that resources will 
be conserved. ‘This policy wins approval 
from those who are concerned with the 
welfare of the people as a whole and with 
the future of the country. 

This planning and balancing of resources 
with needs is not an entirely new idea. It 
has been tried in a limited way. The control 
of grazing on our national forests is an 
illustration of a reasonably successful policy 
of planned agriculture. At the present time 
there is in process of growth a somewhat 
similar method of controlling grazing on the 
public domain. 

But these examples deal with lands which 
are publicly owned. It is a different matter 
to organize separate, privately owned farms. 

The first question that arises is, Who shall 
do the planning? And for what shall we 
plan? Since most of our planning in the 
past has been by government men who con- 
trol federal lands, it follows that planning 
by such men will involve a certain bias on 
their part. They will think of the country 
as one big forest if they are forestry men, 
or as one big pasture if they are graziers. 
If they are trained in our national parks, 
they will think of the country as one big 
playground. If they are private citizens, 
they will think of the country as to its possi- 
bilities for irrigation development, or for 
exploitation, or for speculation. If they are 
college men they will think in terms of 
idealism. Such men may have impractical 
ideas, or they may meet powerful opposition 
because certain interested people will wish 
to control them or to influence them to their 
personal gain, and further opposition because 
certain financial interests will try to force 
the adoption of unsound plans. 

Now these are serious difficulties which 
it is believed were not considered when the 
AAA began its activities. At that time the 


urgency of overwhelming economic disaster 
demanded action. In line with time honored 
custom, all farmers in the United States 
were treated in the same manner. Uniform 
reductions in crop areas were proposed and 
put into effect. Problems have been dis- 
covered. Serious attention is being given to 
the above questions: Who shall do the plan- 
ning? For what shall we plan? 

The AAA recognizes that it must consider 
the farm as a whole. The state or region 
also must be considered. Uniform treat- 
ment may cause as many difficulties as it 
cures. Uniform treatment ignores the neces- 
sity for a sound management for the indi- 
vidual farm. It ignores natural advantages 
between regions. 

The necessity for taking these things into 
consideration is easy to state but hard to 
put into effect. So long as each individual 
farmer runs his own business, he alone is 
responsible for his own errors of judgment. 
When the government attempts to make 
such decisions it faces problems whose diffi- 
culties are in direct proportion to the degree 
of control which is attempted. 

It is easy to set a limit to the degree of 
control which will be exercised. It is not 
easy to keep within this limit. 

When a nation sets its feet on the path 
of controlled production, there is no logical 
stopping point short of complete control of 
everything. At any point short of this com- 
plete control something will happen to offset 
the proposed plan. And when farming is 
completely regimented it will be necessary to 
control and plan industry to prevent the 
business men from acting in such a way as to 
nullify the beneficial effects of the agricul- 
tural program. 

Now, to state the difficulties does not 
mean that one should infer all planning is 
impossible or absurd. It is merely admitting 
the stupendous task which confronts any 
people who attempt deliberately to plan their 
future. 

It is significant that we are beginning to 
consider the problems of planning. The 
planless development which has characterized 
American progress since 1776 has resulted 
in rapid exploitation of our natural resources. 
It has made men rich at the expense of 
future generations. 
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With that historical background we should 
be sympathetic toward some program of en- 
lightened conservation of our natural re- 
sources. We should have widest publicity 
for any proposed plan. All sides of the ques- 
tion should be heard. We should be tolerant 
of well-meaning attempts which have to be 
abandoned. We should not be misled by the 
beating of tom-toms by those who may suffer 
some loss of their previous opportunities for 
exploiting resources and people. 

I would not have you infer that the only 
method available for improving agriculture 
is along the line of a planned agriculture. 
There are many sound lines of approach 
which may be followed with profit, without 
adopting complete regimentation of economic 
activity. 

For example, there is the problem of tak- 
ing land out of present unprofitable uses 
and putting it into less intensive use. The 
increase of grazing and forest plantings and 
recreation areas is along this line. There is 
the matter of working out a wise means of 
control of our remaining public domain 
under the provisions of the Taylor Grazing 
Act. There is the problem of further irriga- 
tion development. Shall it be based upon 
careful analysis of soil and probable costs 
and of the need for more farm land? or 
shall it be based upon local pride and promo- 
tion? How may we proceed to conserve our 
remaining natural resources? How stop soil 
erosion? How build up our forests? There 
are the problems of sound farm and ranch 
organization, the widespread use of better 
business methods in managing our farms, the 
possibilities of codperative action such as in 
buying or in selling. Nor should we ignore 
the possibilities of new crops for industrial 
use, such as beans for paint oil, southern 
pine for wood pulp, potatoes, corn, artichokes 
for industrial alcohol, and others. 

Progress along any or all of these lines 
is consistent with a policy of improving our 
existing economic organization. They do not 
require regimentation. I mention them as 
possible alternatives to a complete planning 
program. The greatest good to the greatest 
number should be considered the measuring 
stick for planning. 

Are we ready to start along this pathway 
of complete planning? That is the real 


question. I believe that the librarians oj 
America are in a fortunate position wher 
they can aid the public in its study of this 
whole matter. Fullest publicity should 
directed toward educating the people both as 
to the need for planning and as to the pro. 
posed plans or to alternative proposals, 
So I come back to the title which head 
this paper. The significance of the New 
Deal. It is an effort toward a new, broader | 
foundation for developing society. It is an 
attempt to put the public welfare ahead of 
individual welfare. Are we ready for it? 


Who knows? 
* ok Ok 


Following Prof. Burdick’s address, Lucia 
Haley, Oregon State College, gave a paper 
on “The General Education and Technical 
Training of the Librarians of the Lané- 
Grant Colleges.” 


Miss HAtEy’s ADDRESS 


This paper was scheduled as “informal,” 
which I trust means “without proper biblio- 
graphical foot-notes.” It was also supposed 
to be drawn from original experience, but 
may be composed of unconscious plagiarisms 
from my betters, with slight autobiographical 
additions. I particularly commend to youa 
paper on The sciences in the training of the 
librarian, privately printed in 1928 by Dr. 
J. Christian Bay. 

Mr. W. E. Henry, now dean emeritus of 
the University of Washington Library 
School used to say that the main fault to be 
found with librarians is that they do not 
know enough. In the Library Journal for 
March 15 of this year, Mr. George F. Bow- 
erman refers to the very interesting knowl 
edge tests of students in Pennsylvania high 
schools and colleges. This Pennsylvania 
study, of which results are still being pub- 
lished, is discussed by Dr. William $. 
Learned in various publications of the Car- 
negie Foundation. Of 2,800 students tested, 
32 thought they wanted to be librarians 
This group made an average score, but 0 
general science and mathematics they rated 
next to the lowest group, which was om 
posed of “teachers of health education. 

In the same number of the Library Jour- 
nal, Mr. Sydney B. Mitchell, writing on 
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some difficulties in the selection of library 
school students, says that the “importance 
of English as a major for librarians has had 
too much emphasis.” He does not mean to 
decry the importance of a knowledge of the 
literature of our mother tongue, but thinks 
that a “good biology major is almost certain 
to be an even better library school student” 
(than majors in economics, political science 
and history). I suggest that scientific Ger- 
man and scientific French are courses espec- 
ially useful to prospective librarians. 

When students ask my advice, I urge 
them to study all the mathematics possible as 
a basis for almost every other scientific sub- 
ject. Two of the best home economists I 
have known were trained in mathematics. I 
might mention particularly the application of 
scientific method to library statistics. The 
ability to detect fallacies in the use of figures 
is as important as that of compiling authen- 
tic records. The success of a famous 
physical chemist is ascribed to the fact that 
he has more mathematics than the ordinary 
chemist and more chemistry than the ordin- 
ary mathematician. We need librarians who 
have more science than the ordinary libra- 
rian, and faculty who have more biblio- 
graphic knowledge than the average scholar. 
This is not to scorn the knowledge of com- 
mon things. There is no place in an agri- 
cultural college for anyone who cannot 
distinguish beets from carrots in the garden. 

Nicholas Roerich, in Altai-Himalaya, says 
“In Buddhist monasteries, it was the custom 
to confine in the libraries him who was de- 
feated during a scientific argument.” The 
best training for librarians is using the 
library. Miss Mulheron of the Portland 
(Ore.) Library Association recently said 
that she tells her staff that reading should be 
their principal recreation. If it is not, they 
are in the wrong profession. We know that 
conditions in many libraries are such that 
the staff members are too fatigued to carry 
on serious study outside. Such conditions 
should be officially rectified, but often we can 
correct them for ourselves by choosing a 
social life which makes for physical and men- 
tal health, and by firmly refusing to serve on 
superfluous committees. 

The chapter on libraries in the Survey 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
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(U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1930, 
no. 9, v. I, pt. 8, p. 682) contains a comment 
that “In contrast to the practice of many of 
the institutional staff, few librarians con- 
tinue their formal studies after their one or 
two years at a library school.” 

I quote also from pp. 691-92 of the same 
report: 

“Lack of a Scientific Background in 
Library-School Students. The American 
Library Association in recent years, possibly 
as a result of a study under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation, has given much 
attention to the question of library training. 
Nevertheless in one important phase of edu- 
cation for librarianship the library schools 
are not supplying certain needs of the land- 
grant institutions. In all these institutions 
pure and applied sciences are major activi- 
ties. Yet a graduate of a library school 
who has had a major in the sciences is almost 
unknown. An inquiry of several library 
schools in 1929 brought out the fact that 
they had no student who had a major in 
science. Library work has seemed attractive 
almost exclusively to those who have majors 
in English, history, or in other of the so- 
called arts groups. In its emphasis on 
observation and accuracy as well as in 
knowledge of subject matter, science should 
give an excellent general training for libra- 
rianship. 

“Library assistants with a knowledge of 
the sciences would seem to be necessary in 
land-grant institutions. Assistants with this 
knowledge are not obtainable at present. If 
a student early in his collegiate work can 
decide on librarianship as his life work, as 
students do now in engineering or in medi- 
cine, and if he can be persuaded to take a 
major in science as a preparation for this 
profession, the present conditions will be 
relieved. One university president noted as 
a special need for the library staff that pro- 
fessional librarians should be definitely 
committed to librarianship as a permanent 
occupation. If this commitment occurs early 
in the collegiate life of the individual and 
proper courses are taken, the library staff 
will have a greater familiarity with the 
major departments of instruction at land- 
grant colleges. In the meantime, deficiencies 
in assistants’ knowledge of the sciences can 
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be partially remedied by study in the insti- 
tutions in which they are employed.” 

Library assistants are usually on a twelve 
months’ basis, on low salaries, and very few 
of them are entitled to sabbatical leave. 
Laboratory courses cannot profitably be pur- 
sued at home in odd moments. Some ar- 
rangement would be desirable that gives 
time off duty to attend classes in one course 
at a time; or leave of absence could be al- 
lowed for a quarter or a semester. 

We have, in the literary field, the tradition 
of Dr. Spofford, who could locate practically 
any poem from memory. A legend of a 
similar kind, in the scientific world, is that 
of Miss Marion E. Sparks of Illinois, who 
was believed by students to be able to give 
offhand any reference to chemical journals in 
any language. Since omniscience is no longer 
possible, we must reduce our accomplish- 
ments to a smattering of the whole with 
concentration in a few branches. I am some- 
times embarrassed by the claims librarians 
make as to what they can do for the public. 
The agricultural library assistant should be 
especially shy of proclaiming his competence 
to advise the specialist, unless he is himself a 
specialist. I recall the awkward occasion in 
my youth when somebody inquired in the 
technical reading room for material on cast- 
ing dies, and nothing occurred to me but 
Caesar’s exclamation at the Rubicon. In 
those days the Engineering index was ar- 
ranged in classified form. I have long sus- 
pected that the use of a dictionary catalog 
helps librarians to cover ignorance. The 
library attendant should be expected to know 
the meaning of the technical vocabulary as 
well as the place of terms in the alphabet. 
When Professor X calls the library in a 
hurry, he is better pleased if he does not 
have to define the elementary terms of his 
question. 

My own experience in using European 
libraries did not reach as far as contact with 
many of the scholarly librarians of whom we 
read. We do not need to belittle the under 
assistants in the United States who are 
trained to deliver books rapidly to the 
patron. We do need, besides technique, a 
body of scientific knowledge with a scientific 
attitude and method. A becoming humility 
is the result of such study. A leading palae- 
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ontologist the other day, in discussing 4 
meeting of science undergraduates, told me 
that it produced the same impression on him 
as the adult learned societies, in that most of 
the talks were over his head. 

The library assistant who has dealt in the 
bibliography of the scientific branches, will 
never be guilty of that pitiable statement, “If 
it isn’t in the catalog, we do not have it.” A 
sense of the relative values of different 
sources, and a feeling for what is obsolete 
and what is of historical worth, come only 
with experience. One of our very intelli- 
gent assistants collected a large number of 
references for a professor of civil engineer- 
ing, who told me the material was useless to 
him because out of date. At other times 
assistants must be reminded to offer the 
classic paper on a new subject in preference 
to popular articles based on it. 

I wish that I were myself capable of 
judging at first hand a statement recently 
made that the German scientific journals are 
deteriorating because of the flight of the 
majority of great scholars from the Reich. 

Opportunities for speaking over the radio 
are offered to many librarians in educational 
institutions, but how few of us have any 
subject matter worth broadcasting! 

I notice throughout the articles I have 
been reading on the education of the librar- 
ian, the implication that he should be a 
producing scholar. Not many of the under- 
lings will have vitality or time to write much 
of value, but they can be working up a social 
interest. A difficulty arises because we have 
feminized libraries as we have feminized the 
schools. It is a fact that many women stay 
in the profession a limited number of years, 
but under modern conditions even a married 
woman could keep up her interest in books 
and learning. It has been done by those of 
a previous generation, who had to do their 
own washing and bring up their own chil- 
dren. In glancing over the monthly lists of 
books read by members of our library staff, 
I must admit that the general effect is not 
one of deep scholarship. However, since the 
girls have all been urged to read along special 
lines, there has been an improvement. We 
hope they may eventually make useful con- 
tacts with faculty members using the library 
in these fields. 
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In the growth of the Chicago college 
plan, it was found that a veritable library 
boom took place after the system was well 
under way. I might say that the new meth- 
ods of teaching will show up, not only the 
instructor who does not keep up to date, 
but the superficial librarian. Land-grant 
college librarians cannot afford to be caught 
unprepared as progressive teaching methods 
are adopted. 

The land-grant college survey suggests 
that curricula of the schools have developed 
by copying each other. Libraries do the 
same. Dr. C. C. Williamson in the issue of 
the Library Quarterly for January, 1931, 
writes of the place of research in library 
science. His is a plea for the substitution 
of the scientific for the empirical attitude. 
He thinks that “practically no librarians 
have been trained in the scientific methods,” 
and that progress in education is “due almost 
entirely to scientific study of its problems.” 

There is need for librarians who are also 
experts in heating, ventilation, lighting, build- 
ing construction and arrangement, and per- 
sonnel work, particularly in institutions 
covering the wide variety of often conflicting 
interests represented in the land-grant col- 
leges. In the selection of candidates for 
library schools it should be easier in the case 
of scientific than literary students, not to be 
taken in by mere fluency. As library science 
develops, it is urgently to be hoped that we 
do not fall into the danger of writing words 
and words, as in the case of many textbooks 
on pedagogy. 

Dr. Adolf C. Noé, writing on “The Uni- 
versity Library and Research” (Library 
Quarterly, April, 1934), recommends depart- 
ments of bibliographical research in univer- 
sity libraries. European scholars in many 
cases have a sufficient number of assistants 
to enable them to produce abundantly. 
American scholars must get this help from 
the library, if anywhere. The chief of this 
bibliography department should have a good 
scientific background. It becomes more and 
more desirable, as each library grows larger, 
to have specialties developed by the individ- 
ual staff members, who will be called on 
at need by the reference or bibliography de- 
partments. Dr. Noé calls attention also to 
the important assistance which this depart- 
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ment could give in filling gaps in the book 
collection. 

Some years ago the director of our experi- 
ment station spoke to me of the desirability 
of keeping up bibliographies on the various 
projects under investigation in the station. 
The reference staff now glances over the 
magazines and calls attention of the faculty 
members to articles in their field, whenever 
they request this service. This is capable 
of unlimited expansion if we had the requi- 
site library staff. 

Library schools are changing their curri- 
cula to meet new conditions. Too few of 
them emphasize the desirability of prepara- 
tion in science. I suggest that they be en- 
couraged to select students with scientific 
and engineering training, and that science 
undergraduates have presented to them the 
possibilities of a career in library work. Ed- 
ucation, like charity, begins at home, and 
some of this vocational guidance would not 
be out of place in the libraries of land-grant 
colleges themselves. There is room for the 
good routine worker, but if we cannot have 
a staff which is learned, we can at least have 
one which is learning. 


x * * 


In the discussion at the close of Miss 
Haley’s paper, the desirability of sabbatical 
leave for the library staff was emphasized. 
Miss Baker stressed the importance of good 
health. Charles H. Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege, suggested that reprints be made of Miss 
Haley’s paper. 


CoMmMMITTEE REporRTS 


Mr. Brown then read the following re- 
port of the Committee of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section of the American Library 
Association on the proposed formation of an 
International Committee of Agricultural 
Librarians: 


International Committee Proposed 

“At the Fourth International Congress of 
Agricultural Education, held at Rome in 
1932, the Belgian proposal to form an Inter- 
national Association of the Agricultural 
Press, particularly for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an international congress, was 
promptly accepted. Various national or- 
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ganizations of the agricultural press were 
accordingly formed and an_ international 
committee organized for the purpose of 
promoting an international meeting at some 
opportune time. As an outcome there will 
be held on July 26-27 at Brussels the first 
World Congress of the Agricultural Press. 
This meeting is being organized by the 
International Federation of Agricultural 
Technicians with headquarters at Rome, but 
not connected with the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. The agenda of this 
congress contains, among other things, the 
‘Formation of Agricultural Libraries and 
Reading Halls,’ a subject on which Dr. Ed- 
vard Reich, secretary general of the Czecho- 
slovakian Academy of Agriculture at 
Prague will be the official rapporteur. Dr. 
Sigmund von Frauendorfer, librarian of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, suggested to the officials of the con- 
gress that agricultural librarians be invited 
to the meeting. The Federation Interna- 
tionale des Technicians Agricoles went a 
step further and asked Dr. Frauendorfer to 
prepare the ground for establishing an inter- 
national committee of agricultural librarians. 
He notified the secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association and a preliminary notice of 
this proposed committee was contained in 
Agricultural Library Notes for April, 1935. 
It is expected that the committee will be es- 
tablished at the congress at Brussels. Dr. 
Frauendorfer has corresponded with Dr. 
Sevensma, librarian of the League of Na- 
tions, and with Mr. C. H. Milam, secretary 
of the American Library Association, on the 
subject. The question was raised whether 
such a group of agricultural librarians would 
not perhaps have a better place within the 
framework of the International Federation 
of Library Associations of which Dr. 
Sevensma is secretary general. However, it 
seemed too late to organize something defi- 
nite at the International Library Congress 
at Madrid. The only chance for an inter- 
national group of agricultural librarians in 
the near future, therefore, seemed to be in 
connection with the Brussels congress. There 
is no reason why the International Commit- 
tee of Agricultural librarians could not be 
affiliated later with the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations. A double 
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affiliation of this group with the organization 
of librarians on one side and agriculturists 
on the other might be regarded as advan- 
tageous for many reasons. 

“In order to bring to the attention of 
agricultural librarians of this country the 
proposal for the formation of an interna- 
tional group of agricultural librarians the 
chairman of the Agricultural Libraries Sec. 
tion of the American Library Association 
appointed a committee of the section to make 
a report on the subject. This committee 
consists of Miss Lucy M. Lewis, librarian 
of the Oregon State Agricultural College 
and Mr. Charles H. Brown, librarian of 
the Iowa State College and Miss C. R. 
Barnett, librarian of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, as chairman.” 

Mr. Brown then submitted the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

“Resolved: That the Agricultural Li- 
braries Section of the American Library 
Association heartily approves of the forma- 
tion of an International Committee of Agri- 
cultural Librarians, and warmly commends 
the efforts made in this direction by Dr. 
Edward Reich and Dr. Sigmund von Frau- 
endorfer. 

“Be it further resolved, that the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association 
be requested to appoint a committee on In- 
ternational Codperation with Agricultural 
Libraries of Other Countries. 

“Be it further resolved, that it be sug- 
gested to the Executive Board that Mr. 
Schaefer of the University of Michigan, at 
present exchange librarian with the Institut 
International d’Agriculture, be designated to 
represent agricultural libraries of the United 
States at the proposed conference of agri- 
cultural librarians. 

“Tt is believed that there are many ways 
in which such an international group of 
agricultural librarians could perform real 
service to agriculture, and it seems most 
desirable that American librarians should be 
represented. It is therefore recommended 
that at the meeting of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section of the American Library 
Association on June 26 a vote be taken on 
the proposal to form an International Com- 
mittee of Agricultural Librarians. Such a 
vote through the organized group of Ameri- 
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can agricultural librarians would, if favor- 
able, give definite expression to their interest 
and to their willingness to codperate. 

“Tt is also recommended that any Ameri- 
can librarians who may be interested in 
attending the meeting communicate with Dr. 
Sigmund von Frauendorfer, librarian of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
Italy, and also with the chairman of the 
Agricultural Libraries Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.” 

Cuares H. Brown 
Lucy M. Lewis 
CLarRIBEL R. BARNETT, Chairman 


* * * 


The following report of the section’s Com- 
mittee on Codperative Bibliographical Aid 
was read by the secretary. 


Cooperative Bibliographical Aid 


From September, 1934 through May, 1935 
this committee compiled six lists of refer- 
ences on the literature of rural life for pub- 
lication in Rural America, the organ of the 
American Country Life Association. These 
lists contain references to recent books, 
pamphlets and periodical articles on rural 
life subjects compiled by the different mem- 
bers of the committee, supplemented from 
time to time by items supplied by the edi- 
torial staff of Rural America. 

During this period five lists compiled by 
the committee were published in Rural 
America. The apparent discrepancy in the 
number of lists compiled and the number 
published is explained, and the usefulness of 
the committee’s work is described, in the 
following letter sent to the chairman by 
Benson Y. Landis, executive secretary of the 
American Country Life Association and 
editor of Rural America: 

“I wish to tell you how valuable has been 
the assistance which the American Country 
Life Association has had from the Commit- 
tee on Codperative Bibliographical Aid. 

“Practically every month we have pub- 
lished the lists of books, pamphlets and 
periodical articles which your committee has 
so faithfully and systematically supplied us. 
During the past year we have published a 
few special numbers, which made it neces- 


sary that we give less space than during 
previous years to lists of literature. That 
has been a temporary situation, however. 

“We still need your codperation. We feel 
that one of the most valuable services we 
render is to make available to our con- 
stituency the results of your work. It pro- 
vides a continuous guide to the literature 
of rural life.” 

The personnel of the committee is as 
follows: Orpha Cummings, Giannini Foun- 
dation of Agricultural Economics, Berkeley, 
California; Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, U. §S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Bertha E. 
Herse, Oregon State Agricultural College 
Library, Corvallis; Caroline B. Sherman, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S&S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; Louise O. Bercaw, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Louise O. Bercaw, Chairman 


Oberly Memorial Fund Committee 


In the absence of Gilbert H. Doane, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, chairman, Jackson E. 
Towne, Michigan State College, submitted 
the report of the sixth award of the Oberly 
Memorial Prize for the best bibliography in 
the field of agriculture or the natural sciences 
submitted to the committee during the bien- 
nium, 1933-34. 

The prize was awarded to Louise O. Ber- 
caw, A. M. Hannay, and E. M. Colvin for 
their Bibliography on land settlement (U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. 172). Honorable 
mention was awarded to M. F. Warner, M. 
A. Sherman, and E. M. Colvin for their 
Bibliography of plant genetics (U.S. Dept. 
Agr. Misc. Pub. 164), and to J. I. Otero 
for his Cafe bibliografia clasificada y par- 
cialmente anotada. 

The tariff; a bibliography, submitted by 
Cornelia Notz, was considered by the com- 
mittee as an excellent piece of work but not 
within the scope of the prize. 


New OFFICERS 


Officers for the ensuing year are: Perma- 
nent honorary chairman, Claribel R. Barnett, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
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Washington, D. C.; chairman, Grace Barnes, 
University of Maryland, College Park; 
secretary, Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Ex- 
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periment Stations, United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
Cora L. FELpDKAmP, Secretary 


cArt Reference ‘Round Table 


HE twelfth annual Art Reference 
Round Table was held Thursday 
morning, July 27, at the Denver Art 
Museum, in a most pleasing room for such 
a meeting, the gallery adjoining the Fine 
Arts Division of the Denver Public Library. 
Through the courtesy of Donald J. Bear, 
director, a special collection of paintings by 
Colorado artists had been hung there in 
honor of the visiting librarians. 

The presiding chairman, Susan A. Hutch- 
inson, Brooklyn Museum, introduced the 
first speaker, Mr. Bear, who pictured Den- 
ver as a regional and community center of 
music and art, and laid stress upon the ad- 
vantages gained by housing the museum in 
the municipal building (opposite the Denver 
library), with the fine arts book collection 
located there, rather than in the library 
building, thus serving two _ institutions. 
Speaking on the subject, “Of What Help 
Can the Library Be to Art Students,” Mr. 
Bear said: 


Mr. Bear’s ADDRESS 


I shall refer mainly to the actual experi- 
ence of the Denver Art Museum in working 
out various types of educational programs 
through the codperation of the Fine Arts De- 
partment of the Denver Public Library. 

The Denver Art Museum works on the 
theory that the small libraries scattered 
throughout the region are the branch mu- 
seums of the future. In this light we in- 
terpret the art student according to specific 
cases as follows: one, the practicing student 
in art school, also the practicing artist who 
turns to the library for research material of 
both visual and printed nature who needs 
four various kinds of materials: namely, 
books, reproductions, slides, smaller repro- 
ductions in color and black and white for 
reflectoscopic reproduction (the librarian 
can well profit by actual study of art from 
the student’s point of view); two, persons 
confronted by practical problems of research, 


such as building a house or carrying out an 
active amateur interest in the arts and crafts; 
three, members of study clubs who have need 
for visual and printed materials in the build- 
ing of club programs, which may be obtained 
through collaboration between the educa- 
tional department of museum and library. 

The museum has used library material 
in building exhibitions both inside the mu- 
seum and for various local and regional 
groups. The museum has also used the 
books and reproductions of the library in 
building up a slide collection, with the serv- 
ices of a photographer furnished through the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
program. (Note: Slide cost estimated at 
$10.70 a hundred, with labor figured at $4.90 
a day furnished free.) 


Dr. Bear then discussed the suggested 
single-shelf art book collection for a small 
branch or regional library noted below, which 
could be supplemented with other material 
from the central library of the region. An 
original outlay of $200 was believed sufficient 
to cover books and a combination lantern. 


Art Books for Small Libraries 
Gardner, Helen. Art through the ages. 
N. Y. Harcourt. 1926. $4. 
Pijoan y Soteras, José. History of art. 
3 vol. N. Y. Harper. 1927. $35. 
Gardner, Helen. Understanding the arts. 
N. Y. Harcourt. 1932. $2.50. 
Collins, M. R. and Riley, O. L. Art ap- 
preciation. N.Y. Harcourt. 1931. $1.80. 


Tolstoi, Lyof N. What is art. N. Y. 
Oxford. 1930. $1. 
Dewey, John. Art as experience. N. Y. 


Minton, Balch. 1934. $4. 

Sargent, Walter. Enjoyment and use of 
color. N.Y. Scribner. 1923. $2.50. 

Kimball, Fiske and Edgell, G. H. His 
tory of architecture. N.Y. Harper. 1918. 
$3.75. 

Chase, G. H. and Post, C. R. History of 
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sculpture. N. Y. Harper. 
Neuhaus, Eugen. 
American art. 
1931. $6.50. 
Wissler, Clark. American Indian. 2d ed. 


1924. $4.75. 
History and ideals of 
Stanford University Press. 


N. Y. Oxford. 1922. $5. 
Gordon, Jan. Modern French painting. 
N. Y. Dodd. 1923. $7.50. 


Wright, W. H. Modern painting. N. Y. 
Lane. 1915. $3.50. 
Cheney, Sheldon. 


Primer of modern art. 


N.Y. Boni. 1932. $6. 

—. New world architecture. N. Y. 
Longmans. 1930. $10. 

“How To Do It” series. 5 vol. N. Y. 
Studio. 1932-34. $9. 

Prall, D. W. Aesthetic judgment. N. Y. 
Crowell. 1934. $4. 


Parsons, Frank A. Interior decoration. 
N. Y. Doubleday. 1915. $3. 
Rindge, Agnes M. Sculpture. 
Payson. 1929. $6. 

Weitenkampf, Frank. How to appreciate 
prints. N.Y. Scribner. 1921. $3. 
Encyclopedia Britannica for all historical 
and technical references on processes. 


N. ¥. 


Magazines 


The Art Digest—annual subscription $3. 

American Magazine of Art—annual sub- 
scription $5. 

Lantern—for slides and reflections—$175. 


*x* * * 


“Indian Art as a Basis for American Art 
and the Library’s Means of Spreading the 
Knowledge of It” was the theme of an ad- 
dress by Frederic H. Douglas, curator, De- 
partment of Indian Art, Denver Art Mu- 
seum. Large colored plates of Indian mo- 
tifs illustrated various points of the lecture. 


Mr. Dovuctas’s AppREss 


In all the talk today about the creation 
of a school of American art, and the shame 
it is that about all American artists can do 
is to make pale rehashes of European art, 
there is one feature of the question which 
gets little mention. That is, the effect which 
the art of the American Indian could have 
on American art. That it could and should 
have a very important influence is felt by 
all who know anything about the subject. 
If this influence is to be brought to bear, it 


must be largely through the efforts of li- 
brarians, who are, in the last analysis, the 
most important molders of public opinion and 
knowledge of a lasting sort. 

If this is to be done, the first task of the 
librarian is to find out something about the 
subject. To do this, the first step is to get 
a well rounded general knowledge of the 
Indian race and culture, for no art can be 
appreciated until its background is under- 
stood. In most cases this can only be done 
by reading a few important general books on 
the subject. Wherever possible, this read- 
ing should be supplemented by as careful a 
study as time allows of museum exhibits. 

When some knowledge of this background 
has been achieved, the librarian should next 
turn to a study of Indian art itself. From 
this study, carried on through the reading of 
a few general books and a study of museums, 
three main facts should be gleaned and kept 
in mind during further study: First, that all 
Indian design is not alike but is divided into 
many “schools ;” second, that the best in In- 
dian art is not primitive, something to be 
looked at and commented on in a patronizing 
way by the members of a superior civiliza- 
tion; and third, that all Indian art is not 
symbolic and even when it is, this symbolism 
can hardly ever be interpreted. Along with 
these three points, a fourth should always 
be kept in mind, which is to consider in which 
expressions of the American artistic impulse 
Indian designs can best be fitted. In this 
talk I am using “art” in the broadest sense 
of the word, including decorative and indus- 
trial with fine arts. 

Let us consider these three points more 
extensively. In America north of Mexico 
—including Canada—there are at least a 
dozen main centers of Indian design, each 
of which is marked by the presence of cer- 
tain peculiarities. In Alaska and the north- 
ern fringe of Canada is the Eskimo, 
whose artistic impulses are today mostly ex- 
pressed by carving or engraving ivory, bone 
and wood. Long friezes of realistic life- 
forms make up most of these engravings, 
and the carvings usually take the forms of 
animals. The friezes appeal to me as some- 
thing suitable for use in children’s rooms. 
Along the coast of southern Alaska and of 
British Columbia live a number of tribes 
whose art is of two types, highly conven- 
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tionalized life forms and abstract geometric 
patterns, both full of color. The treatment 
of the life forms is one of the most remark- 
able in the world. Subtly eccentric curves 
are probably its most prominent character- 
istic. The material seems suitable for use in 
bold, colorful textiles or mural decorations. 
In California we find a school of design based 
almost wholly on the triangle, usually ar- 
ranged in masses. This school is much in the 
spirit of modern European decorative art 
and might well be utilized in American ef- 
forts along this line. Among the settled and 
nomadic tribes of the southwest there exists 
a profusion of design styles. If any one 
characteristic is outstanding, it is possibly 
the use of right-angled designs. This domi- 
nation of the right angle is due to the fact 
that most southwestern arts are either in the 
textile field or are derived from it. Pottery 
design, which might appear to be an excep- 
tion, undoubtedly derived much of its form 
from textile design, especially basketry. 
With one or two major exceptions, realistic 
or curvilinear design was not used on pre- 
historic pottery, and its modern development 
on pottery is of relatively modern origin. 
There are so many varying design styles in 
the southwest that workers in nearly every 
field of art today can find at least inspiration 
there. Notable examples which occur to me 
are the complex abstractions appearing on 
Pima basketry, the sophisticated asymmetries 
of Hopi pottery design and the striking de- 
signs on Pueblo embroideries. 

In the Plains area we find another design 
style based on the triangle, which is expressed 
through the mediums of bead embroidery 
and of painting. In contrast to the massed 
arrangements of triangles seen in California, 
the Plains tribes lean toward more scattered 
and delicate compositions. Color is a very 
important factor in this design style. The 
paintings, which are done on rawhide bags, 
display large solid masses of contrasting 
colors, suitable for decorative bands on walls. 
The beadwork is best suited for cross-stitch 
embroidery design. Another style of bead 


design is found in the Great Lakes area. 
Here we find the beads arranged in semi- 
realistic floral designs, also very suitable for 
embroidery. This floral style is at least in 
part derived from a third bead design style 
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found in eastern New England and the ad- 
joining parts of Canada. Here we have 
delicacy carried to an extreme rarely found 
in Indian art. The curving designs, nearly 
all based on a half-formed loop with the ends 
forming in-curving spirals, are executed jn 
single lines of white beads on a black cloth 
background. People who believe that all In. 
dian designs are crude and massive should 
look at these charming traceries. 

Throughout the northeastern quarter of 
the country, and reaching its highest point in 
the old Iroquois territory in New York, 
there was once carried on a style of pottery 
design executed by incising lines in the damp 
clay. These lines are arranged in masses of 
parallels set at contrasting angles. These 
bands of angular incisions are quite in the 
modern spirit and should be of use to work- 
ers along such lines. In very striking con- 
trast, though executed in the same way, by 
incising clay, were the pottery designs of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. Here the curve 
reigns supreme, usually in the form of scrolls 
formed by parallel lines. These endlessly 
flowing and rippling curves are amongst the 
most beautiful of Indian designs, yet they are 
very little known. Besides these main styles 
there are dozens of minor ones, but space 
and time do not permit even a brief descrip- 
tion of them. 

The common error of calling Indian art 
“primitive” seems to be based on a miscon- 
ception of the meaning of the word. Ac 
cording to the dictionary, “primitive” means 
“beginning” or “elementary,” with the con- 
notations of “crude” or “barbaric.” That 
certain of the poorer expressions of Indian 
art merit this adjective is unquestioned, but 
the best of it is as far from the beginnings 
of an art as are any of the expressions of our 
own art. Fine pieces of Indian work show 
clearly through their mastery of form and 
technique the influence of the thought and 
practice of generations of highly skilled 
workers. Perhaps we are moved to call such 
things primitive because of their strangeness. 
But any seeing observer will detect the fal- 
lacy of the appellation. Indian art in its fin- 
est manifestations is a living and moving 
force, as full of knowledge and subtlety as 
any of man’s efforts which have ages of work 


behind them. 
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ART REFERENCE 


The difficulty about symbolism also seems 
to rest on a misconception of the meaning of 
the word. Most people call any Indian de- 
sign a symbol, as though this word was the 
correct designation for anything which goes 
to make up a design. Actually, a symbol is 
a design which by arbitrary convention stands 
for something. In the purest sense of the 
word, a symbol is a design which stands for 
some abstract idea, but by extension there 
are anumber of types of symbolism in Indian 
art which do not stick closely to this defini- 
tion. Space does not permit a full discussion 
of these forms. 

That symbolism does exist in Indian art 
is undoubted, but the understanding of it is 
nearly completely blocked by one factor in 
the Indian’s use of it. This factor is the 
custom of allowing each individual artist to 
use the design elements at his command as 
symbols or not according to his idea of the 
moment. That is, any of the design elements 
which are the alphabet of his art may be 
symbols or pure decorations as he wishes. 
Across may, as a star design, symbolize some 
feature in his religion, or it may merely be 
a geometrical form which makes up part of 
a decorative design. The two crosses look 
the same to us, but unless the maker tells 
us which is the symbol we have no way of 
knowing. Obviously we cannot ask every 
Indian about every piece he has made, so 
attempts to read the meaning in Indian de- 
sign are, in all but an astonishingly few cases, 
entirely vain. Librarians should get this clear 
for this reason. Most people are so obsessed 
with the idea that all Indian designs mean 
something that they spend all of their time 
wondering about this and fail to look at the 
designs as works of art. If they can be 
made to understand that it is a waste of time 
to worry about symbolism they might learn 
really to see and enjoy the designs. I have 
no objection to Camp Fire Girls and the like 
using Indian designs as symbols as long as 
they attach their own meanings to the designs 
and do not think they are using truly Indian 
symbolic meanings. In looking for symbolism 
there is one good rule to follow: If the ob- 
ject in question is not for religious or cere- 
monial use it has no symbolic designs. 
Designs on objects for use or adornment, 
such as Navaho rugs or silver, are with very 
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rare exceptions not covered with symbolic 
designs. 

The point of seeing where Indian designs 
can best be fitted into American art needs 
no further elaboration. If the librarian has 
a good grasp of the situation, she can easily 
see the best course along this line. If she 
only knows the books on the subject, she must 
leave the matter up to those who consult 
her. 

A last point is that even if individual In- 
dian designs cannot be utilized, the artistic 
methods of the Indians can be of service in 
the development of a real American art. To 
artists, probably the most striking thing about 
Indian art is its mastery of space filling. 
The Indian artist of any real quality almost 
never errs in the placing of his design ele- 
ments in the space to be filled. Problems of 
balance, both symmetric and asymmetric, are 
handled with conspicuous success. To paint- 
ers in two dimensions he can offer many 
suggestions as to placing of masses and use of 
color, but to the three dimensional painter 
of landscapes, portraits or still lifes about 
his only contribution can be along the lines 
of space filling. To sculptors he can offer 
methods of simplification of line and mass 
and of the handling of planes. But the 
decorative artist can get the most from In- 
dian art, for it gives him a vast wealth of 
design elements, both geometric and realistic, 
on which to draw. The exact copying of 
Indian designs is perhaps not to be recom- 
mended, for they are very likely to look too 
strange and out of place. But as source 
material for adaptations such designs are ex- 
tremely valuable. 

So then, to assist in the process of enrich- 
ing American art with Indian art, librarians 
should learn all they can about this art and 
its racial and cultural background, should 
steer visitors from the pitfall of worrying 
about symbolism, should suggest what kinds 
of designs are suitable for art work of vari- 
ous kinds, and finally, should urge using the 
designs for source material for adaptation 
rather than as subjects for literal copy- 
ing. 

* * * 


Mr. Douglas’s bibliography, which was 
distributed, follows: 
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Reading List on Indian Art 


GENERAL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE RACE 


Wissler, Clark. American Indian. 2d ed. 
Oxford University Press. 1922. 
Best account of the race from every angle. 

Hodge, F. W., ed. Handbook of American 
Indians. 2v. 1907, I910. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 30. 
Encyclopedic treatment of the race. 

Jenness, Diamond, ed. American aborigines. 
University of Toronto Press. 1933. 
Papers by ten authors on the origin and 

antiquity of the race. Best treatment of this 

angle. 





Indians of Canada. Ottawa, Na- 
tional Museum of Canada. 1932. Bulle- 
tin 65. 

Denver Art Museum. Indian Leaflet Se- 
ries. 1930-35. 

Sixty-four compact compilations, four and 
eight pages, on many phases of Indian life. 


ACCOUNTS OF INDIAN ART 


Boas, Franz. Primitive art. Oslo, Institute 
for Sammenlignende Forskning. 1927. 
General account of the forms and signifi- 

cance of the art of native peoples, with much 

attention to the Indians. 

Sloan, John and La Farge, Oliver. Intro- 
duction to American Indian art. Exposi- 
tion of Indian Tribal Arts, Inc. N. Y. 
1931. 

Many plates, a large number in color. 
Linton, Ralph. “Primitive” art. In Ameri- 

can Magazine of Art. Jan. 1933. 

Discussion of the error in applying this 
adjective to the art of native peoples. 
Douglas, Frederic H. Symbolism in Indian 

art. Denver Art Museum. 1934. Indian 

Leaflet Series 61. 

Compact summary of this misunderstood 
phase of Indian art. 

Design areas in Indian art. Denver 
Art Museum. 1934. Indian Leaflet 
Series 62. 

Makes clear the point that all Indian de- 
sign is not alike, but is divided into many 
schools. 

Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, Inc. N.Y. 
Leaflets. 1931. 

Twelve papers by various authors giving 
a good idea of the range of techniques and 
forms in Indian art. Among them are an 





excellent illustrated paper on symbolism and 
a good bibliography. 


PLATES OF INDIAN DESIGNS 
Denver Art Museum. Indian Design Series, 

1933-34. 

130 plates of design, some in two colors, 
of designs from various areas. Size 8x10 
inches. Sold separately or as a set. 
Westlake, Inez B. American Indian designs, 

H. C. Perlberg, Philadelphia. 192s, 

1930. 

Thirty-six plates, each bearing several de- 
signs, some colored, of southwestern art. 
Szwedzicki, C. Nice, France, pub. Kiowa 

Indian painting. Pueblo Indian painting, 

Pueblo Indian pottery. 

Three sets of superbly colored plates. 50 
plates each. Very expensive. Single plates 
obtainable at Pooh Corner Book Shop, Den- 
ver. 

* * * 


Recent art trends were next discussed by 
Elizabeth Ohr, Indianapolis Public Library; 
Louise M. Wells, Denver Public Library; 
and reported in a letter from Gladys Cald- 
well, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Ada M. Mosher, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, then read a paper by Ruth Wilcox, 
of that library, on their Fine Arts Division 
catalog and the general cataloging prac- 
tice in its relation to the department 
catalog. Miss Wilcox stated that involved 
analyzing and indexing is done informally 
by the staff of the Fine Arts Division and 
kept in a “subject aids” file in the division 
catalog. Subject aids include both book and 
periodical references, the file being made up 
largely from answers to questions requiring 
more than casual research. Marian Comings, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and Louise M. 
Wells, Denver, commented further on the 
subject. 

At this point, Miss Hutchinson called for 
a show of hands upon the desirability and 
demand for a new selective list of dealers 
in pictures, prints and lantern slides to be 
compiled by a Visual Methods and Art Ref- 
erence Round Table committee. Unanimous 
approval was expressed. 

From lantern slide questionnaires sent to 
forty libraries, museums and departments of 
education, Marie A. Todd, Minneapolis Pub- 


lic Library, in a preliminary report read by 
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Ruth M. Jedermann, of that library, briefly 
summarized methods and statistics drawn 
from a chart, compiled from information 
received, which will be used as the basis for 
a further and more complete study of lan- 
tern slide collections. 

In describing the Minneapolis collection 
Miss Todd said: 

“The Art Department slide collection of 
the Minneapolis library is being built up 
through the medium of a federal aid project 
which enables us to obtain a professional 
photographer, an expert slide colorist and an 
ex-teacher who finds the pictures to be photo- 
graphed and writes an accompanying lec- 
ture. Many slide sets are beautifully col- 
ored; all must conform to the highest stand- 
ard of quality. 

“As to subject, our collection meets the 
demand of a general public—teacher, min- 
ister, clubwoman, etc.—and also conforms 
to the school curriculum by sets especially 
adapted to its use. Slides are issued for only 
one or two days, but a reservation system 
helps to offset this restriction.” 

From the experience of the Minneapolis 
library and from answers to the question- 
naires the conclusion is drawn that a really 


small collection is not of much use. It is 
like trying to make a fire with only one stick. 
On the other hand the collection need not be 
large. Minneapolis, with 25,000 slides, has 
an annual circulation of 105,000, with prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the turnover coming from 
a quarter of the collection. 

A long desired announcement was made 
by Dorothy Cook of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany who stated that the Costume index is 
scheduled for publication in the spring of 
1936. About 350 volumes are being indexed 
for pictures showing costumes in various 
countries and ages, including military and 
ecclesiastical costume, and minute accesso- 
ries. 

The meeting closed with reviews of two 
important books of the year: George Stone’s 
Arms and armor, an English glossary, re- 
viewed by Gretta Smith, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, and Felix Payant’s Our 
changing art education, reviewed by Louise 
Orwig, Des Moines Public Library. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Elizabeth Ohr, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; secretary, Louise M. 
Wells, Public Library, Denver, Colorado. 

RutH M. JeEpERMANN, Secretary 


Board of Education for, Librarianship 


Level Needed? What Kind of Train- 
ing?” was the topic for discussion at 
an open meeting sponsored by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship held at the 
Municipal Building in Denver, June 27. 
Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the board, 
introduced Harold F. Brigham, who pre- 
sided and opened the meeting with the fol- 
lowing statement: 


[ TRAINING Below Library School 


Mr. BriGHAM’s STATEMENT 


In arranging an open discussion of sub- 
professional training the Board of Education 
for Librarianship wishes to precipitate some 
action on a major professional problem, the 
significance of which has long been recog- 
nized, but the solution of which has never 
been attempted by any concentrated effort. 
It is hoped to start such an effort in motion. 

The immediate purpose of the board is 


to obtain ideas and suggestions which may 
be referred to the board and to the Pro- 
fessional Training Section of the Associa- 
tion to be studied jointly, with the 
coéperation and assistance of the library 
schools and of the American Association of 
Library Schools. From such a coéperative 
study it may be expected that definite prog- 
ress will be made in the direction of a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 

Before there were any library schools at 
all there were libraries and there were vari- 
ous forms of training. This early training 
would bear a natural comparision with the 
subprofessional training to be considered in 
this discussion. Likewise in the field of edu- 
cation there were schools before there were 
any professional teacher-training institutions, 
and such institutions were preceded by pio- 
neer efforts to train teachers, most of them 
local efforts which today would fall in the 
category of subprofessional training. 
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Three Periods of Development 


It seems possible to recognize three periods 
in the development of professional training, 
whether of teachers or of librarians. At 
the risk of being recklessly unorthodox it 
is suggested that these periods might be 
named: first, the period of individual de- 
velopment, second, the period of codperative 
improvement, and third, the period of com- 
petition, compulsion and control. 

The “first period,’ for libraries (like 
schools) represents the pioneer period of in- 
dividual development when these institutions 
made their own way as well as they could, 
essentially independently, with recruiting 
and training, such as it was, largely a local 
problem. 

The “second period” might be recognized 
when libraries (like schools) felt the desira- 
bility and need of raising standards and 
improving personnel and training. Improve- 
ment by codperative effort would character- 
ize this period. 

The “third period” is of comparatively 
recent origin in the teaching field, and of 
still more recent origin in the library field. 
This period is characterized by competition, 
compulsion and control affecting personnel 
and training. In this period we see two 
fiery dragons coming up out of the ocean, 
striking fear into the hearts of many and 
kindling courage in the breasts of others. 
These “dragons” are accreditation and certi- 
fication; libraries, or schools, must meet the 
standards in order to obtain recognition. 
Professional schools are now obliged to ob- 
tain accreditation. Professional people must 
become certificated in their chosen work. It 
is all quite inevitable. 

In the school library field it appears pos- 
sible to say that the development has passed 
well through the second period and far along 
in the third period. The die is cast here. 
The trends and the outlook seem set and 
easily recognized. For these reasons it is 
proposed that the present discussion should 
disregard the school library situation and 
confine itself to the public library and the 
college library. Library development in 
both these fields as it affects personnel and 
training seems to lodge squarely in the sec- 
ond period with growing evidence of ap- 
proach to the third period. 
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Large Library vs. Small Library 


In this development or evolution the larger 
institutions have been favored by definite 
economic advantages that go with larger 
incomes and larger numbers and with more 
favorable environment. The smaller instj- 
tutions have had a constant struggle to keep 
up. But all change, all progress, has been 
slow and labored. 

This difference between the larger library 
and the smaller library should be kept clearly 
in mind in any analysis of the training sit- 
uation. 

The larger library, from the administra- 
tive point of view, can effect a separation 
of clerical and semiprofessional work from 
professional work. It can also classify and 
grade staff, and adopt a graduated schedule 
of salaries to correspond. From the training 
point of view, the larger library is in a bet- 
ter position to attract and utilize for its pro- 
fessional work library school graduates. 
This simplifies the problem of training as it 
relates to other staff members, inasmuch 
as clerical and semi-professional workers are 
affected chiefly. 

The smaller library, on the other hand, 
can make little or no distinction between 
routine and professional duties in the dis- 
tribution of work to the staff of, say, three 
or four. No distinction at all is possible 
in all the hundreds of “one-man’”’ libraries 
scattered over the country. Training for 
the small library, when it has succeeded in 
being anything more than training on the job, 
has taken the forms chiefly of short summer 
courses and still shorter institutes. 

The situation in the small library, at any 
rate, would seem to indicate a very strong 
residual of first period development, and 
quite limited progress in second period de- 
velopment. The large library situation 
shows markedly greater advancement but, by 
and large, progress in the third period 
stage is scant indeed, with a noticeable and 
unique exception found in New York State 
where general accreditation and certification 
under state auspices are definitely established 
and in force. 

These observations concerning the situa- 
tion in small and large libraries apply alike 
to college libraries and public libraries m 
general. 
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The problem of training on the sub- 
library school level seems to resolve itself 
into a question of the place and purpose of 
short courses. 


Types of Short Courses 

Four types of short courses are distin- 
guishable today: 

1. The college summer course. This 
course is usually given in a degree-conferring 
institution. At its highest level it is a pro- 
fessional course with the same content as 
the one-year library school course distrib- 
uted over three or four consecutive summer 
sessions. Frequently it is a quasi-profes- 
sional course of the omnibus type which at- 
tempts to give only rudimentary essentials in 
one period of training designed primarily 
for librarians of small libraries. Most of 
these courses are not accredited, and corre- 
lation of the many varieties is at very low 
ebb. Exception to this is to be noted of 
course in the case of the professional short 
courses given by accredited library schools. 

2. The training class. This venerable and 
once-respected institution is the child of the 
large library which found in it a practical 
means of training its own staff. The course 
offered combines classroom work with prac- 
tice work on the job, extended over a period 
of six months usually. Six or eight training 
classes survive today, but in the opinion of 
the writer this type of extensive local train- 
ing is doomed. 

3. The apprentice class. This abridged 
edition of the training class has the same ori- 
gin and the same general purpose, but dif- 
fers chiefly in that it is primarily training 
on the job with very little classroom work 
and it extends over a shorter period rang- 
ing from six to twelve weeks. 

4. The institute. It should not be said 
that this child is illegitimate, but it does ap- 
pear to have been conceived of regret and 
born in adversity. In spite of this it has 
rendered honorable service with its “snack” 
of training designed to enable brave libra- 
tians in the smallest libraries to lift them- 
selves by their own bootstraps. 

This over-view of the general situation 
taises one question which transcends all 
others: Is the predominant trend toward 
more accreditation and toward general cer- 


tification of librarians? New York State 
answers in the afirmative. The school li- 
brary situation is a still more convincing 
indication of the same answer as far as 
professional librarianship is concerned, even 
in the small library situation. This apparent 
trend must be kept constantly in mind in the 
search for a solution of the present question, 
“Ts training below the library school level 
needed?” An affirmative answer to this 
question must eventuate in a clear definition 
of the purposes of such training, and these 
purposes appear to focus on subprofessional 
and clerical work. 

The terms “clerical,” “subprofessional,” 
and “semiprofessional” have meanings as 
varied as the titles of fiction. Clearer defi- 
nition is sorely needed. Without attempting 
any academic definition of the terms it is 
suggested that “clerical work” be thought 
of as the minor routine duties which involve 
no contact with the public and call for or- 
dinary office training only; that “semipro- 
fessional work” be thought of as the major 
routine duties which may involve contact 
with the public of a largely impersonal na- 
ture (including charging, discharging and 
most of the registration procedure) and call 
for some practical training in library meth- 
ods and in elementary personal relations; 
that “subprofessional work” be thought of 
literally as all work under the professional 
level, comprehending both the semiprofes- 
sional and the clerical. 

It is realized that defining terms and mak- 
ing application of the definition are two dis- 
tinctly different things, not merely in the 
small library situation, but in the large as 
well. However, it is generally accepted that 
better definition is greatly needed, and that 
increased separation of “subprofessional” 
from “professional” work is an acute person- 
nel problem before the profession today. 
Any progress toward the solution of this 
problem will contribute directly to the solu- 
tion of the training problem here under dis- 
cussion. 

It is possible to enumerate the major fac- 
tors or questions to be considered in any 
attempt to determine what kind of training 
may be needed below the library school level. 
Such an enumeration is proposed below. 
The first two points apply more particularly 
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to the larger libraries, both college and pub- 
lic. The other points apply to all libraries, 
large and small: 

1. The separation of clerical work and 
distinguishing semiprofessional from profes- 
sional work. 

2. Classifying and grading staff, with the 
adoption of an appropriate salary schedule. 

3. Recognition and possible accreditation 
of short courses designed to meet predeter- 
mined needs. This involves the whole ques- 
tion of the relation of elementary short 
courses offering quasi-professional training 
to recognized professional courses as given 
in accredited library schools. 

4. Certification, with due regard to both 
state and national aspects of the local appli- 
cation of certification. 

5. Recruiting, with special regard to: (a) 
the relation of professional and subprofes- 
sional work, particularly the educational re- 
quirements involved and the possibilities of 
self-advancement from semiprofessional to 
professional work; and (b) the need libra- 
ries feel of giving reasonable preference to 
local people in the selection of staff. 

6. The influence on a library of proximity 
to a training agency of whatever kind. 

7. The need of protecting the interests of 
librarians now in service while at the same 
time protecting libraries against the con- 
tinued influx of unqualified people. 


* * * 


Charles Brown stated that in his opinion 
training below library school level was 
needed, also more training above, but the 
problem was how to give a clerical staff the 
training needed, and suggested that some- 
thing on professional ethics was badly needed. 
He explained that at Iowa State College 
there is a definite cleavage between the work 
of the professional and clerical staff, the lat- 
ter student assistants, working fifteen to 
eighteen hours per week and allowed two 
weeks vacation, while the professional staff 
is granted a month. 

It was suggested that cities having secre- 
tarial schools might offer courses, given by 
librarians, on the use of the library. 

Frank K. Walter explained that while he 
gave no systematic training of student assist- 
ants at the University of Minnesota, the 


best students possible were selected, and 
urged to take the regular sophomore course 
of instruction in the use of the library, as 
it was difficult to get student assistants to- 
gether long enough for any form of group 
training. To his humiliation, some assistants 
with full library school training were ap. 
pointed to the clerical staff, and only a few 
of the clerical staff really were clerical work- 
ers. It was his experience that high school 
boys, with training on the job, made better 
pages than did college students. 

Charles M. Baker suggested that lack of 
time and sufficient budget prevented a course 
of training for student assistants before the 
opening of school. 


Miss HErRBERT’S PAPER 


The problem of distinguishing between 
clerical and professional service in a large 
public library was presented in a paper by 
Clara Herbert to be published later in the 
Bulletin, and read in her absence by Frances 
Alexander, of the District of Columbia pub- 
lic library staff. 

In response to Mr. Brigham’s question, 
“How far can we go in distinguishing be- 
tween professional and clerical service?” 
Theodora Brewitt, of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, replied that while it was difficult to 
separate the clerical work at the circula- 
tion desk from that of the readers’ advisory 
service, it was possible and very desirable 
even in the smallest library, and that the 
public could be trained to distinguish the 
strictly clerical aspects of the work at the 
circulation desk. She recommended clerical 
training be done within and by the library, 
not in junior colleges or other institutions, 
lest graduates regard themselves as trained 
librarians. 

John B. Kaiser commended Mrs. Brewitt’s 
work and suggested that the library profes- 
sion might well seek aid and codperation 
from other agencies, such as civil service 
commissions, studying professional and cleri- 
cal work. The Oakland Civil Service Com- 
mission rulings had improved the library 
personnel, and public personnel agencies, par- 
ticularly the Commission of Inquiry on Pub- 
lic Service Personnel had been found very 
helpful to libraries. 

Mr. Brigham asked how personnel studies 
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affect those now employed, to which Frank- 
lin F. Hopper replied that the separation of 
clerical and professional service was one 
about which they thought a great deal at the 
New York Public Library, but that unfor- 
tunately many of their best professional peo- 
ple were not in major positions. 

Leon Carnovsky suggested that profes- 
sional and clerical service needed defining, 
and Mrs. Brewitt spoke of the information 
in print in the hands of the Standards Com- 
mittee of the California Library Association 
which would be found very helpful for such 
definitions. 

Milton Lord questioned the distinction 
between clerical, semiprofessional, and pro- 
fessional service, explaining that the ex- 
amination system in the Boston Public 
Library was a sort of certification scheme of 
its own for entrance to, and promotion with- 
in the staff, that hereafter the promotional 
scheme for professional people will not in- 
clude an examination, and that the lowest 
group will be expected to have knowledge 
of the Boston library and of essential library 
tools. 

The desirability of having some sort of 
requirements set up for every assistant in a 
library, so that the public might realize that 
anyone could not be appointed was suggested 
from the floor. 

Arthur E. Bostwick stated that although 
there is a large number of unemployed li- 
brary school graduates, yet thousands of li- 
braries are employing untrained, unskilled, 
unqualified people because of the pressure 
to employ local residents, and because library 
school graduates have been taught not to 
lower professional standards by accepting 
meager salaries. He recommended that the 
anomalous condition of affairs be changed, 
that those concerned with education for the 
profession strive to put trained personnel in 
Positions now occupied by the untrained, and 
that no training below library school level 
should be given. 

He suggested that, as a temporary expe- 
dient only, untrained assistants should be 
given a short three or four weeks course in 
the particular work they were doing, and 
that they should be expected to have general 
information, such as the serial order of the 
alphabet, before coming to the library. 


Julia Hopkins stated that although the 
Brooklyn Public Library had had no train- 
ing class for three years, she had recom- 
mended, starting next year, two courses by 
the library to enable students to meet the 
New York State requirements of eight 
weeks, or sixteen semester hours of library 
science for a librarian’s professional three- 
year certificate. Hereafter promotion from 
Grade 2 to Grade 1 in the libraries of the 
boroughs will be by completion of a full 
library school curriculum only, and not by 
examination, as heretofore. 

She suggested that the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship might ascertain the 
proportion of graduates of apprentice classes 
of small libraries that went on to library 
school, as she thought they were more likely 
to go on than graduates of a training class 
in a large library. 

Edith Crowell reported the situation in 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, as requiring her 
to employ local residents, but that the three 
months apprentice class, while open to all 
who apply, in the main was composed of the 
cream of the high school graduates, due to 
very friendly relations with the high school 
dean of girls, and the competitive examina- 
tion at the end excluding the unfit. As the 
training is good, and salaries are poor, many 
of the graduates go to positions in nearby 
towns. 

Mrs. Grace Keator explained the plan of 
the Dayton (Ohio) Public Library to con- 
duct a six-weeks apprentice class this sum- 
mer, the first since 1931, because of the need 
for people to fill lower positions and to do 
clerical work that professional staff mem- 
bers are now doing. She considered the ap- 
prentice class good recruiting for higher 
professional training, as twelve or fourteen 
graduates had gone on to library school. 

Nell Unger, of Reed College, suggested 
that training on the job was sufficient for 
all clerical workers and that all summer 
courses, except those leading to a library 
degree, should be eliminated. 

Helen Vogleson stated that in Los An- 
geles County the preparation of assistants 
for branches was a problem, as the salaries 
were so small, and that cultural, self-im- 
provement courses were needed, as well as 
technical training. She recommended that 
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regional institutes under the highest possi- 
ble standards be conducted by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship or some other 
American Library Association group. 

Mr. Carnovsky thought that if library 
training could be given in six weeks or six 
months, something is wrong with the library 
schools. 

Mr. Brigham pointed out that salaries 
were too low and local requirements pro- 
hibited the employment of library school 
people for minor positions. He summarized 
the discussion as bringing out the following 
generally acceptable points: 

1. Training in service is preferable to a 
training class. 


2. Examinations should be given for ap. 
pointment to administrative positions and 
for promotion. 

3. Other professional agencies might assist 
the library profession in distinguishing be- 
tween professional and clerical service. 

4. Closer distinction should be made in 
terms. 

5. Local situations necessitate local meas- 
ures. 

He thanked those who had participated 
for their suggestions which would be passed 
on to the Professional Training Section and 
other groups interested in education for li- 
brarianship. 

Anita M. Hostetter, Secretary 


Bookbinding (ommittee ‘Round Table 


, \HE Bookbinding Committee Round 
Table took the form of a report of 
what the A. L. A. committee and the 

joint committee of librarians and binders had 

been doing during the year, together with 

a discussion of the work. 

Standardized lettering for magazines was 
explained and a chart showing magazine 
backs, full size, lettered according to this 
scheme, was displayed. Both at the round 
table and at the bookbinding booth librarians 
expressed themselves as being much in favor 
of this simpler style of lettering. 

Faith Smith of the Los Angeles Public 
Library spoke on the benefits derived from 
the use of standardized lettering in Cali- 
fornia. 

The need for wider margins on magazines 
using spiral bindings was discussed. Fred- 
eric Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, 
stated that one magazine had increased its 
subscriptions by 2,500 since adopting this 
style of binding, while its subscriptions to 


libraries amounted to only 300. Doubt was 
expressed if publishers would discard this 
objectionable binding even if libraries can- 
celled their subscriptions. 

Pelham Barr, representing the library 
binders, stated that the Library Binders’ 
Institute to which most library binders be- 
long would continue the same price list as 
under the NRA and that certification of 
binders and other matters working to the 
mutual advantage of libraries and binders 
would be accomplished as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

In reply to several requests, it was stated 
that the panels on display in the bookbind- 
ing booth, showing the materials and pro- 
cesses used in binding a book according to 
the minimum specifications would be avail- 
able for state meetings at no cost to the state 
associations. Associations desiring this dis- 
play should make requests of the A. L. A. 
Bookbinding Committee at once. 

Eari W. Brownino, Chairman 


Business Libraries Section 


HE meeting of the Business Libraries 
Section was held Wednesday after- 
noon, June 26, in the Municipal 
Building, the vice chairman, Florence M. 


Waller, Public Library, Seattle, presiding. 
After a short statement of the purpose of 


the section by the chairman, the meeting was 
given over to papers. 


Miss BLAKELY’s ADDRESS 


Margaret Blakely, Denver Public Library, 
described a unique plan which has been 
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worked out in her library in a paper entitled, 
“Denver's Science and Technology Collec- 
tion: a Cooperative Effort.” The paper will 
be printed in full in the Library Journal. 

D. Ashley Hooker, Birmingham Public 
Library, then discussed the problem of radio 
in an address entitled: 


Rapio Books: WHAT SHALL THE GENERAL 
Liprary Buy? 


Several years ago a Japanese reader 
wanted to take a reference book out. He 
was told it did not circulate; to which he 
asked: “Is it a busy book?” ‘That is what 
the radio books are—busy books. There 
has been more interest in and thirst for 
knowledge of radio than has been evident 
concerning almost any other subject in our 
technology departments. 

The selected list that accompanies this pa- 
per is almost entirely restricted to the tech- 
nical side of radio, although it is quite as 
impossible to keep economics out of the 600’s 
as it was to exclude blood from the pound 
of flesh in the Merchant of Venice. 

The first book we should mention is the 
American Radio Relay League’s Radio ama- 
teur’s handbook, 12th edition, 1934. Fre- 
quently revised, with generous space allotted 
to short-wave practice, inexpensive and prac- 
tical, it is as well suited to the needs of 
the village library as to the larger collection. 
The type is none too good, the paper fair, 


but it is crammed with the facts on funda- © 


mentals: ultra-high frequencies, power sup- 
ply, keying and other subjects which the 
amateur seeks. Watch your Booklist for 
new editions as they appear. 

Another good elementary book is the In- 
ternational Correspondence School staff's 
Radio fundamentals . . . introduction to ra- 
dio, fundamentals of electricity, capacity and 
inductance, principles of radio communica- 
tion. 

Radio: a study of first principles for 
schools, evening classes and home study, re- 
vised edition, by E. E. Burns, is one of the 
very best, so clearly written that the intelli- 
gent older boy can use it. 

Hazlett’s Radio round the world, is “an 
exposition of the origin, nature and perform- 
ance of radio.” It gives an account of the 
discoveries by Maxwell, Hertz, Marconi, 


Lodge and others, which led up to present 
day radio engineering, and is a distinctly 
valuable contribution to popular science in 
that it is perfectly comprehensible to the oft- 
mentioned “man in the street,” who wishes 
to know: about the “heavyside layer,” the 
effect of the sun on radio transmission, and 
other puzzling subjects. 

Principles of radio, 2nd edition, 1934, by 
Keith Henney, is a good textbook combining 
both theory and practice. It is not popular, 
but is understandable to the educated reader, 
and is adapted for home study for the serious 
student. 

The most useful of the few books on short 
wave radio is Short wave wireless communi- 
cation, by Ladner and Stoner, a second edi- 
tion of which was published in 1934. A 
working knowledge of radio is assumed. It 
is technical enough to interest the radio engi- 
neer, and so “meaty” that operators and ad- 
vanced amateurs will pore over its detailed 
explanations of high frequency equipment 
and its discussion of the problems of recep- 
tion and transmission. The final chapters 
cover the ultra-short wave field and some of 
the recent research work done in Italy. 
Most of the illustrations and examples in- 
volve equipment used by the British Marconi 
Company. 

Of the several books of radio operating 
questions and answers, designed to help can- 
didates to pass radio license examinations, the 
ones we have found the most useful are those 
by Nilson and Hornung, and Duncan and 
Drew. 

Morecroft’s Elements of radio communi- 
cation well represents modern practice 
without burdening the reader with any but 
elementary theory. The second edition of 
1934 is up to date, covering very short waves, 
push-pull operation, automatic volume con- 
trol, and other more recent developments. 
Mr. Morecroft was the distinguished pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at Columbia 
University. . 

There are several good books on the his- 
tory of radio, the most recent of which is 
Hazlett’s Radio round the world, already 
mentioned. 

Squier’s Telling the world is one of the 
splendid Century of Progress series. 

Two of the advanced books which have 
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been most useful to our radio engineer read- 
ers are Morecroft’s Principles of radio com- 
munication and Terman’s Radio engineering. 
The big Morecroft is so familiar to every 
serious worker on radio communications that 
little more than “welcome” need be said of 
this third edition. A reviewer goes on to say: 
“The first chapter remains the least satisfac- 
tory in the book, since the most difficult of all 
the tasks of authorship is to be at once ele- 
mentary and accurate; the later chapters gain 
from the compact accuracy of technical short- 
hand. The work of bringing into perspective 
the substantial advances registered in the five 
years between editions has, on the whole, 
been skilfully and successfully done.” The 
death of this outstanding author is much to 
be regretted. 

A reviewer says of the Terman Radio 
engineering: 

“An excellent advanced treatise on radio 
engineering designed to present a compre- 
hensive engineering treatment of the more 
important vacuum tube and radio phenom- 
ena. ... A notable book, valuable to the 
advanced student and to the practicing radio 
engineer.” The author, who is associate pro- 
fessor of engineering at Stanford University, 
has accomplished his purpose with a mini- 
mum of mathematics. 

There are many fine books on special 
phases of radio, most of which are not needed 
in smaller libraries unless there is a special 
demand. J. F. Rider’s inexpensive little book 
called Servicing superheterodynes, revised 
edition of 1934, will interest the radio service- 
men of any community who possess the neces- 
sary testing equipment. As most radios on 
the market today are superheterodynes, it is 
a useful guide, although it does not cover 
audio amplifiers or loud speakers. N.W. 
McLachlan’s Elements of loud speakers, re- 
cently published by Oxford University Press, 
however, covers that field in a comparatively 
elementary fashion. For the more advanced 
work, the engineer @ses the author’s larger 
volume entitled, Loud speakers, published 
last year. 

It is audacious for a librarian to suggest 
what books shall be reference in another 
library; but there are a few radio books 
which will be treated as reference books any- 
where; as the directories and some of the 


manuals, particularly the loose-leaf manuals 
which give the circuit constants of practically 
all of the commercial radios now in use, 


* -* * 


The longer selected list which accompanied 
this paper may be secured from the Business 
Libraries Section, by addressing Nancy 
Todd, Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

Helen Y. Mackintosh, now with the 
Engineering Library, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, gave an account of her recent 
experiences with adult education courses at 
the Oregon State Library in an address en- 
titled: 


Lonc DIsTANCE READING COURSES IN 
BUSINESS AND SCIENCE 


The non-fee, non-credit reading course 
service of the Oregon State Library was 
established in December, 1932. Designed 
primarily to provide guided reading for those 
young people who were unable to attend col- 
lege, it has been enthusiastically received by 
the people of the state as a whole. While we 
still have students who hope to return to 
school, the majority are adults who have 
completed their academic careers. During 
the past two and one-half years, we have pre- 
pared 3,837 courses for 3,334 students, on 
501 subjects. We are now preparing an 
average of 162 reading courses each month. 
These are mailed out through 340 post offices 
in 35 counties. The borrower pays the 
postage. 

Our aim has consistently been to supple- 
ment rather than supplant formal education, 
extension programs, and_ correspondence 
courses. For this reason we have enjoyed ex- 
cellent coéperation from all the institutions 
of higher learning and other educational 
agencies in Oregon. In many cases we 
frankly state that while the reading course 
requested cannot take the place of academic 
training, it will give a splendid background 
for such study. 

The reading courses are individually pre- 
pared reading prescriptions, so we must know 
something of our would-be student. The 
application blank lists such items as educa- 
tion, occupation, subject desired, previous 
study or experience in the field and the in- 
terval at which the books are to be sent. The 
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probable reading ability of the student is 
diagnosed from this application and four or 
more suitable books are selected and outlined 
in a personal letter which is sent with the 
first book. The personal tone of the letter 
has done much toward establishing the 
friendly spirit of the whole service and mak- 
ing the student feel our very real interest in 
helping him. The remaining books of the 
course are reserved and automatically sent 
out, usually at four-week intervals. This 
automatic reserve system is, we feel, one of 
the vital factors in maintaining the reader’s 
interest throughout the course. As he fin- 
ishes one book, the next is ready for him 
without delay or effort on his part. 

We do not issue a list of subjects, as we 
have found that if unguided by suggestions, 
the applicant is more apt to select the subject 
in which he is definitely interested. It also 
spreads the requests over our entire book 
collection rather than concentrating them in 
afew subjects. Some subjects, such as Diesel 
engines, have required the addition of many 
books to keep abreast of the demand. This 
is the exception, rather than the rule. Sub- 
jects selected cover a wide range, from 
Robert Browning to drum-majoring and 
from philosophy to arc welding. The most 
popular are Diesel engines, 230 courses; 
psychology, 152 courses; short story, 150 
courses; and radio, 153 courses. In the fields 
of business and science the most called for 
subjects have been: accounting, advertising, 
bookkeeping, business management, sales- 
manship, secretarial work, shorthand, type- 
writing, astronomy, botany, electricity, 
entomology, forestry, geology, mineralogy, 
navigation, and surveying. We find the stu- 
dents of such courses are most successful and 
satisfied when they have had some training or 
experience, or feel the definite need of infor- 
matiom For example, a course on institu- 
tional budgeting prepared for the accountant 
of a college was enthusiastically received, as 
were those on store management for a 
grocery clerk, modern trends in advertising 
for the head of an advertising agency, placer 
mining and assaying for prospectors. In 
some cases the request is for a specific phase 
of a general subject. This means a thor- 
ough search for material and when as- 
sembled, the course may consist of specified 


chapters in numerous books, pamphlets and 
documents. Some very satisfactory courses 
have been prepared in this way. 

We use a great variety of aids. Bibliog- 
raphies and lists prepared for us by the de- 
partment heads of the University of Oregon 
and the Oregon State Agricultural College 
have been very helpful. Nielson’s Roads to 
knowledge, Hadley’s Making the most of 
books, Hoit’s Books of general interest to 
today’s readers are constantly consulted, as 
are the bibliographies and outlines issued 
by numerous colleges and universities. The 
Reading with a Purpose series of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is used when 
adapted to the student’s needs. We are 
fortunate to be able to consult the faculty 
of our university and colleges for recom- 
mendations of books and other material. In 
forestry and allied fields we have had splen- 
did coéperation from the U.S. Forest Service 
Library in Portland. 

The Oregon State Library offered com- 
plete library service to the CCC and tran- 
sient camps when they were first opened in 
Oregon. The response to the offer of read- 
ing courses has been particularly gratifying. 
The 834 reading courses prepared for the 
CCC men have been largely vocational, with 
emphasis on forestry, Diesel engines, and 
other subjects closely connected with their 
work. We work through the educational 
adviser of each camp, supplementing his class 
work, or helping individual boys with some 
new found interest. In a number of cases, a 
reading course has been made the foundation 
for a class in some subject for which the 
federal government does not provide mate- 
rial. Notable in this instance are the cook- 
ery classes conducted by the camp cooks. 
The individual members of the class are each 
supplied with a reading course on food chem- 
istry, food values, and basic methods of 
cooking, as well as numerous books of 
recipes. These classes have been greatly en- 
couraged by the officers, and have done much 
to improve the culinary departments of the 
camps. The alertness and intense interest of 
these boys has been very stimulating, and the 
fact that a number are now regularly em- 
ployed by the U. S. Forest Service indicates 
they have really gained something from the 
courses. Many of those who have been dis- 
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charged before the completion of their 
courses have begged us to send the remaining 
books to their home addresses. It is with 
regret that we are unable to do this when 
they live outside of Oregon. 

The 152 men in the transient camps for 
whom we have prepared courses come from 
every walk of life and have widely divergent 
interests. As a rule, the requests are voca- 
tional in nature, though we have been asked 
for a course in period furniture by a man 
who has had college and art school training, 
and experience as an interior decorator. A 
bookkeeper wanted to study cost accounting. 
Another transient wrote that he had been a 
farmer until two years ago and would like to 
learn about crops and farming methods of 
Oregon. 

Within the last six months, the library has 
extended the reading courses to the Oregon 
State Penitentiary. We have now enrolled 
151 men who are studying almost as many 
subjects. Their educational background 
varies from those who have now finished the 
eighth grade to one man who has had ten 
years of college work and four degrees. The 
subjects chosen reflect the need to occupy 
their minds by definite study and their plans 
for the future. Agriculture, history, naviga- 
tion, typewriting, and the economic geology 
of Alaska are among the requests we have 
received. 

Aside from these special groups, the 
make-up of our student body represents a 
fair cross cut of life. We have farmers, doc- 
tors, housewives, coast guards, engineers, 
business men of all types, a deputy sheriff, 
seamen, a forest supervisor, cooks, teachers, 
firemen, a plant quarantine inspector, high 
school principals, and many others. They 
live in towns, small settlements, rural dis- 
tricts, lonely ranches twenty miles from a 
post office, or on one of our coast rivers 
where their only contact with the outside 
world is the mail boat. Their educational 
backgrounds range from the grades to im- 
posing degrees. In addition to our state uni- 
versity and colleges, fifty-six universities and 
colleges are represented. The majority have 
a high school education. Their letters bring 
us humor, pathos, and all manner of human 
problems. Although we see but few of our 
students, they are very real personalities to 
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us. We are delighted with news of their 
progress and the use to which they put their 
newly acquired knowledge. A farmer who 
reads woodworking each winter and horti- 
culture each spring writes that he has made 
a lathe out of odds and ends and constructed 
some necessary and tasteful furniture for his 
home. He adds that he hopes the rains con. 
tinue until he finishes this table, but the 
orchard never was in better shape. Another 
man, who took a course in sign painting, 
wrote that he had received so many orders 
he had to open a shop. Some feel that their 
problem calls for a personal interview. One 
young man came from the southern part of 
the state to explain that if we could help him 
learn enough of the processes and products of 
a certain company, they had promised him a 
position. A reading course had been sug- 
gested by the employee of this company who 
was already enrolled with us. 

We have no age limit, as long as the appli- 
cant is not attending school. At one end of 
the age range is a crippled child of fourteen 
who wants to write; at the other is a delight- 
ful old man of seventy-four who has just 
finished his fourth reading course. He 
writes us that if he had had access to such 
books in his youth he would not be a farmer 
now, and never fails to end his letter witha 
“God bless you.” 

Our publicity has consisted of numerous 
newspaper and magazine articles, announce- 
ments by college presidents, talks, and active 
work by librarians throughout the state. 
The response has been instantaneous, and at 
times overwhelming. An article in a Port- 
land paper on Sunday brought us an inquiry 
on Monday from our eastern boundary. 
Here are some excerpts from letters of 
inquiry we have received: 

“Kindly advise me as to your reading 
course in geology (particularly of southern 
Oregon) and also with reference to the 
geology of the formations carrying the pre- 
cious metals, gold, silver, platinum, etc., and 
to the methods used in recovery of same.” 

“I just finished reading the article, ‘Voca- 
tional Reading Course Solves Big Problem’ 
by Ethel Romig Fuller, published in the Sun- 
day Oregonian. I wish to enroll in the ‘New 
School’ under the Airplane Mechanics Divi- 
sion.” 
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“J am an auto mechanic. Recently I have 
been given a position that is mostly of a 
supervising nature. This is my first experi- 
ence in this type of work and I expect my 
dealings as ‘boss’ will bring problems I may 
not know how to solve. Can you suggest a 
reading list?” 

“T am interested in pursuing a home study 
course in surveying. I am, at the present 
time, working with a survey crew and think 
it a profitable time to study as I can become 
acquainted with both the practical and theo- 
retical sides of the subject.” 

“A young friend told me he had been get- 
ting books from you on advertising and that 
it would be possible for me to take a course 
in the subject from the library.” 

“Sickness forces me to change my occupa- 
tion. I have decided to study bookkeeping 
and work up into a position of certified public 
accountant. Have you any study books on 
this subject to read?” 

The librarian of Philomath was one of the 
first to recognize the value of the reading 
course service to her community. Through 
her active interest, she has enrolled ninety 
students in a community of about seven hun- 
dred people. Her comments on the back- 
ground and personality of each individual 
have been invaluable to us in making out the 
courses. Other librarians likewise have 
spread the idea not only in their town, but 
through the surrounding rural districts. In 
addition to these active agencies, there is the 


(atalog 


HE Catalog Section had three meet- 
ings: the general session, the Large 
Libraries Round Table, and the 
Small Libraries Round Table. Rudolph H. 


Gjelsness, University of Arizona Library, 


GENERAL 


This meeting was held Wednesday, June 
26. The secretary-treasurer’s report was 
accepted as read, the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee was accepted and the officers 
were declared duly elected. Names of the 
officers are given at the end of this report. 


publicity given the service by the students 
themselves. One reading course sent out to 
a hitherto unenrolled community has been 
quickly followed by numerous requests for 
application blanks. Many a request has 
come in for the same course that was pre- 
pared for a friend of the writer, and many 
an acknowledgment has asked for additional 
application blanks for other members of the 
family. We often make out courses for hus- 
band and wife simultaneously on widely dif- 
ferent subjects. In some cases we have 
deduced that the whole family was enrolled 
from the similarity of names and addresses. 

The past two and one-half years have 
proved to us conclusively the possibilities and 
value of this type of adult education on a 
large scale. Definite indications of the suc- 
cess of the venture are: the low percentage 
of cancellations (10 per cent) ; the number of 
our students who return to read additional 
courses; and the economic or personal gain 
made by the student. 


OFFICERS FOR 1935-36 


The officers elected for the coming year 
are: Chairman, Nancy H. Todd, Public Li- 
brary, Indianapolis, Indiana; vice chairman, 
Florence M. Waller, Public Library, Seattle, 
Washington; treasurer, Margery Bedinger, 
Montana School of Mines, Butte, Montana; 
secretary, Oscar E. Norman, Peoples Gas, 
Light and Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

FLorENCcE M. WALLER, Vice chairman 


Section 


presided at the general session and the Large 
Libraries Round Table; Irene M. Doyle, 
Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, at the Small Libraries Round 
Table. 


SESSION 


It was also voted to continue the section 
sustaining membership in the A. L. A. 

The Committee on Codperative Catalog- 
ing reported briefly through Keyes D. Met- 
calf, New York Public Library, on its work 
for the year, referring members to the full 
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report contained in the new Catalogers’ and 
classifiers’ yearbook, No. 4. Briefly, he said 
some 5,000 titles, copy for which was pre- 
pared by the committee, were printed by the 
Library of Congress in 1933 and about the 
same number in 1934. The field covered 
consists of new foreign books and new and 
old monograph series in foreign languages. 
The committee aims to supplement the work 
done regularly by the Library of Congress. 
A great handicap to the work of the com- 
mittee, said Mr. Metcalf, is the lack of an 
up-to-date code. 

Other important facts mentioned were, 
formal recognition by the Library of Con- 
gress of the importance of the work, by the 
organization of a new division called the 
Coéperative Cataloging and Classification 
service, under the supervision of David J. 
Haykin, which took place July 1, 1934. The 
Library of Congress, however, tends prop- 
erly to take over the committee’s most 
profitable business, leaving the latter only 
the titles for which there is a limited de- 
mand, so that it is doubtful that the enter- 
prise will ever be able to carry itself 
financially. Important statistics submitted 
by the committee are: Cards for 12,000 
titles have been printed; average sales have 
been five sets for each title, or 60,000; net 
cost, a little more than $1 a title. 

Helen K. Starr, James Jerome Hill Refer- 
ence Library, St. Paul, Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Subject Headings, re- 
ported that the committee had given up the 
original idea of compiling short lists of new 
headings for publication in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin, in favor of lists showing the practice of 
individual libraries. Five lists available for 
consultation were mentioned: Airplanes: a 
list of 234 headings on airplanes for a classi- 
fied catalog in use by the Engineering So- 
cieties Library; dictionary catalog headings 
and references as follows: Textile Industries, 
showing practice of the Baker Library, Har- 
vard Business School; Banking and Credit, 
New York Public Library; and Rubber, Hill 
Reference Library. Copies of a list of 63 
Miscellaneous Headings consisting of new 
subjects and variants of L.C. headings com- 
piled by the Hill Reference Library for com- 
mittee circulation were presented to section 
members. 
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Miss Starr gave as an example of the 
problems involved in the choice of terms 
designating mew discoveries, the heading 
chosen by the Hill Reference Library for the 
new subject hydrogen isotope, “heavy hydro. 
gen,” and its compounds, the best known of 
which is heavy water, also called deuterium 
oxide, the heading chosen by the New York 
Public Library. The Hill library employed 
as its heading, Water, Heavy, influenced by 
the “Report on Nomenclature of the Hy- 
drogen Isotopes and Their Compounds,” of 
the American Chemical Society’s Committee 
on Nomenclature, which appeared in Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, New edi- 
tion, May 10, 1935, and from which Miss 
Starr made a copious quotation explaining 
the committee’s choice and approval of the 
heading. Among other authorities which 
guided the Hill Reference Library she men- 
tioned annual reports for 1933 and 1934 of 
the Chemical Society of London, the annual 
survey of American chemistry, 1933 and 
1934, and Lord Rutherford’s reports on 
heavy hydrogen, before the Royal Society, 
December 14, 1933 and before the Royal In- 
stitution, March 23, 1934. 

Esther A. Smith, University of Michigan 
Library, chairman of the Committee on Re- 
gional Groups, reported on the group’s ac- 
tivities during 1934-35. Programs have 
covered New Deal publications, government 
documents, national planning, etc. The Los 
Angeles group concentrated on codperative 
indexing, and union catalogs for southem 
California. She said forty-two readers were 
furnished by regional groups for the termin- 
ology committee. Delegates from several 
groups met with the Advisory Council at its 
breakfast, June 25, and discussed with other 
members of the council the need of “refer 
from” references in the Library of Congress 
list of subject headings, and the possibility 
of making a levy on libraries using the list in 
order to finance the project of issuing LC. 
subject headings on cards, and the probable 
demand for the same. The group’s work as 
a whole is reflected in the papers published 
in the new Catalogers’ and classifiers’ year- 
book. The Advisory Council, Esther A. 
Smith chairman, discussed at its breakfast 
meeting other questions raised by the re- 
gional groups, noted the desire of the tet 
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minology committee for more readers, and 
heard a report by a member of the Commit- 
tee on Revision of the A. L. A. rules, of the 
progress of that work. 

Miss Smith, also chairman of the commit- 
teeon “refer from” references in the Library 
of Congress subject headings reported that 
correspondence had been begun with the 
chief of the Catalog Division of the Library 
of Congress concerning the addition of “refer 
from” references in a new L.C. list of sub- 
ject headings. The latter informed the com- 
mittee that he is studying the cost of such 
an enterprise. Until his estimate is sub- 
mitted the committee can do little more than 
consider possible sources of revenue for aid 
in financing the work. 

Florence M. Craig, Stanford University 
Libraries, chairman of the Committee on 
Publications of which Amy C. Moon, Public 
Library, St. Paul, and Alice Charlton, John 
Crerar Library, are members, reported on 
their work for the year, namely the publica- 
tion of the new Catalogers’ and classifiers’ 
yearbook. A new feature in the yearbook 
is the appearance of a current bibliography 
of cataloging and classification. The com- 
mittee recommended that if it meets with 
approval, it be continued in succeeding year- 
books. It is the hope of the committee that 
the yearbook will become an annual affair 
and that it may impress administrators and 
executives with the need of granting to cata- 
logers and classifiers time for research in 
their special fields. 

Miss Craig also presented an interesting 
paper giving a survey of the history of cata- 
log section yearbooks. It included not only 
an account of the collecting, editing and pub- 
lication of former yearbooks, but offered sug- 
gestions for future ones. The survey gave 
credit to Grace O. Kelley of the Queens 
Borough Public Library and Helen K. Starr 
for engineering the publication of the first 
yearbook (1929) and for opening up to 
catalogers and classifiers an avenue for crea- 
tive writing. Miss Craig reminded the sec- 
tion that Miss Starr had carried on the sales 
campaign without assistance from A. L. A. 
Headquarters. Sales campaigns for succeed- 
ing yearbooks have been managed codpera- 
tively by the publications department of the 
A. L. A. and the section. The second year- 
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book appeared in 1931 and covered the 1930 
conference at Los Angeles. Nella Jane 
Martin was chairman. Other members of 
the committee were Grace O. Kelley and 
Mary MacNair. The third yearbook ap- 
peared in 1933. The publication committee 
consisted of Grace O. Kelley, chairman, Isa- 
bella K. Rhodes and Ralph M. Dunbar, and 
the section subsidized its publication to the 
extent of $249. 

The section’s subsidy for the fourth year- 
book was $200. This issue contains a selec- 
tion of the papers presented at the Catalog 
Section’s meetings at the Montreal confer- 
ence. The committee suggests that the pro- 
ceedings of the section be omitted from 
future yearbooks as they have been from 
this and that the selection of papers for pub- 
lication be left to the discretion of the Pub- 
lications Committee, which should be free 
to solicit papers from individuals who are 
peculiarly fitted to make original contribu- 
tions, and that theses and reports of library 
school students might provide one source 
from which to select papers, or from which 
abstracts might be made. The inclusion of a 
directory of catalogers and classifiers is de- 
sirable, and an index every five or ten years 
instead of annually was suggested, the same 
to be carried out by some regional group or 
library school. 

The suggestion was made that a theme be 
selected for each yearbook by a committee 
appointed at each A. L. A. conference, con- 
sisting of the newly elected officers of the 
section, the A. L. A. Committee on Catalog- 
ing and Classification, the Publications Com- 
mittee of the section and the chairman of 
the Committee of Regional Groups, a theme 
which might be developed by study in the 
regional groups and by research by the Com- 
mittee on Cataloging and Classification. 
Miss Craig called attention to the dearth of 
published material on cataloging and classi- 
fication problems, and that catalogers must 
accept the challenge and produce something 
in print; that yearbooks, including serious, 
well-written papers, properly advertised in 
educational papers, would acquaint other 
professions with the importance of cataloging 
and classification, increase sales, and pro- 
mote better and more scholarly publications 
every year. 
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She closed with the suggestion that if 
Catalog Section membership were increased 
to $1, and a drive for larger membership 
‘made, it might be possible to send the year- 
book free to members. 

Elsie Louise Baechtold, Bibliographical 
Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion, described the organization and future 
possibilities of the center. She spoke of the 
good educational facilities of the 450,000 
square miles included in the Rocky Mountain 
Region, the need for a centralized location 
for bibliographical and research materials to 
serve the libraries and institutions of learn- 
ing of the region, whose budgets are limited 
and demands high, and why the Denver Pub- 
lic Library was the logical location for such 
centralized service. She described the plans 
that were laid, how Malcolm G. Wyer, 
librarian of the Denver Public Library, ob- 
tained a Carnegie grant of $10,000 for the 
project, and the plan of the present organiza- 
tion, which consists of a General Committee 
composed of a representative from each of 
the ten codperating institutions, whose func- 
tion will be advisory, and an Executive Com- 
mittee, comprising a membership of four 
selected from the General Committee, in- 
cluding Mr. Wyer as chairman. The Gen- 
eral Committee meets only occasionally or 
on call of the Executive Committee and is 
kept advised by the latter through periodic 
reports; the Executive Committee meets at 
regular intervals and passes on recommenda- 
tions for purchases for the center and on 
matters of administration. Some nine in- 
stitutions are now cooperating in the 
movement, and as the center develops it is 
expected that more will become members. 

Miss Baechtold next told of the methods 
of making purchases—from first-, second-, 
third- and fourth-choice lists submitted by 
the codperating institutions, and also methods 


of borrowing bibliographical material from 
the Denver Public Library. Eventually jt 
is hoped the center can afford to purchase g 
depository set of L.C. cards. In the mean. 


time the codperating libraries have prepared | 





card records of their bibliographical and re. 


search holdings, submitting them for cop. 
solidation into a union author record of the 
region’s holdings. 


The Denver Public Library has provided | 


a room, furniture, and necessary equipment, 
as well as the services of its order and cata. 
loging departments, as part of its codperative 
service. As yet a classification system for 
the center’s holdings has not been decided 
upon and material is shelved alphabetically 
by author, or title in the case of serials, until 
a permanent system is adopted. 

Other matters discussed were the shelving 
of material lent which may not be classified 
by the center’s eventual system, and how 
material lent might be controlled. 

Some of the codperative activities now in 
process are (1) checking of the Union list 
of serials by regional libraries whose holdings 
are not represented in the 1925 volume. 
When completed the master copy with its 
necessary inter-leaving will be held at the 
bibliographical center; (2) the same plan 
will be followed with the supplements; (3) 
a regional list of periodicals received during 
1934 is being revised and checked and each 
cooperating library will be given a copy when 
completed; (4) Wagner, The plains and the 
Rocky Mountains, has been checked with the 
holdings of the Denver Public Library and 
other libraries of the region, to provide a 
master record of their holdings. 

Thursday morning, June 27, Keyes D. 
Metcalf conducted a round table on Coép- 
erative Cataloging which took up in detail 
technical aspects of matters touched upon by 
him in his report before the general session. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The meeting of the Catalog Section, Small 
Libraries Round Table, was held June 26 at 
the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, the chairman, 
Irene Doyle, presiding. About two hundred 
members attended. 


Mlle. Yvonne Oddon of the Musée 


d’Ethnographie du Trocadero, Paris, France, 
presented a paper, “A Museum Library and 
Its Catalog.” This was an_ interesting 
description of the classified catalog of the 
museum library in which American library 
practice had to be adapted to its special prob- 
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lems and to the French language and ways 
of thinking. 

The second paper, “Cost of Cataloging 
New Books,” by Bertha Buelow, Public Li- 
brary, La Crosse, Wisconsin, was a cost 
study carefully worked out by Miss Buelow. 
Interesting conclusions were reached as to 
the cost of cataloging new books. Her fig- 
ures went to show that it is economical to 
use Library of Congress cards when avail- 
able, and to turn over as many as possible 
of the processes of cataloging to non-profes- 
sional assistants. Miss Buelow’s paper will 


be printed in the September Library Journal. 

Mary Torrance, Emory University Li- 
brary, Georgia, spoke on the topic, “Work 
Planning for the Small Department.” She 
stressed the necessity of adaptability and 
common sense in planning the work of such 
a department. Her talk may appear in a 
future issue of the Wilson Bulletin. 

Jane Morey, Public Library, Duluth, 
Minnesota, gave practical and specific advice 
to catalogers in her paper, “Cataloging in 
the Town of 10,000 or Less.” 

Epitu Jones, Secretary 


LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Large Libraries Round Table which 
convened Friday afternoon, June 28, was 
built around the topic, Administrative Prob- 
lems in Cataloging Services. Donald Coney, 
University of Texas Library, presented the 
following paper on: 


Tue LipRARIAN AND THE CATALOG 


I approach my topic with a certain trepida- 
tion. When I was in library school it was 
my happy lot to operate the magic lantern 
which was used to project on a screen samples 
of the cards produced by the cataloging class. 
Magic though it was, the lantern never im- 
proved my cards in any way. From my 
vantage point in the rear of the room I often 
raised my voice in querulous inquiry about 
the ideal practice our instructor strove to 
instil in our minds. One day, weary of my 
questions, she replied, rather tartly, “Never 
mind, Mr. Coney, it is not necessary that you 
understand about cataloging. You are a 
man, and will therefore be an administra- 
tor!” 

So I appear today as a librarian, a réle 
which I owe, perhaps, more to my sex than to 
my native abilities. Despite this handicap I 
have continued to ask questions of catalogers 
in whatever library I have found myself. 
Some they have answered well, shaming my 
ignorance. Others have troubled them for 
an apt reply. A few of these questions I 
shall ask again today. 

But before I trundle vut my queries and 
essay to lay the dust of their passing, let me 
confess my regard for the catalog as an 


institution. It is axiomatic that an unor- 
ganized collection of books is not a library. 
Much contributes to their organization: 
classification, binding, shelves, and cunning 
arrangements of space within the library 
building, but nothing welds books together 
into an effective instrument more than the 
catalog. It is not too much to say, I think, 
that the analytical card catalog has made the 
modern library. 

As an agency of display the analytical 
catalog transcends the order imposed by the 
classification scheme; it transforms a mass 
of books from a mortuary of embalmed lan- 
guage into a controllable engine of com- 
munication with the past. The catalog has 
released fallible and mortal humans from 
the task of remembering the vast interrela- 
tions of a myriad of books. Moreover, in 
taking over this work, the catalog preserves 
its information in a public manner and with 
the permanence of print. It divides books 
into their major components and brings to- 
gether portions of diverse and separate 
volumes. This analysis of materials and 
synthesis of their similarities is the most 
potent organizing force in libraries. 

With this confession of faith let me turn 
to those questions which trouble the libra- 
rian’s mind and thus plague his catalogers. 

Is the alphabetical catalog best arranged 
in one alphabetical sequence? ‘This question 
is not raised for its academic value, but by a 
quest for the solution to the problem of 
simplifying, for lay use, the standard dic- 
tionary form of catalog. 

That the catalog confuses the user with a 
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wealth of detail in unfamiliar form is well 
known. One day when I was going through 
the circulation hall of a university library I 
saw the head cataloger working at the card 
catalog with her hat on. “Miss Brown,” I 
said, “why have you your hat on in the mid- 
dle of the morning?” “Well, Mr. Coney,” 
she replied, “I found that when I came out 
here to file cards, the students always asked 
me to help them. I was glad to do it, but I 
never got any filing done. So now I put on 
my hat and they think I’m a graduate student 
who doesn’t know any more about the catalog 
than they do.” ‘To the librarian who listens 
to the tall tales of his public service staff and 
overhears the conversations of students at 
the catalog, the question of arrangement 
must occur sooner or later. 

Might it not be desirable to separate from 
the subject cards in a large catalog, the 
author entries, the author added entries, and 
the title cards from subject cards? It has 
been pointed out’ that there is a certain con- 
venience in having author and subject entries 
for a given subject together, as is the case 
with personal and corporate main and sub- 
ject entries. If this is a real advantage such 
subject cards might be filed as an exception, 
in the author and title catalog. It has been 
observed in university libraries, however, that 
research workers habitually seek a specific 
book in the catalog, while undergraduates 
most frequently consult the subject cards.’ 
And, indeed, I have been invited by the 
venerable head of an English department to 
explain the uses of “those cards with the red 
headings.” 

It seems reasonable to suppose that pro- 
fessors and graduate students gain a detailed 
familiarity with the literatures of their re- 
spective fields through constant use of the 
books themselves. Their use of a library 
catalog, therefore, is likely to be limited to 
the location of specific books through author 
entries. Contrariwise, beginning scholars 
and library workers, who have not yet 
learned a literature or who must deal with 
a variety of subjects, will tend to make a 
subject approach to the library. If this is 
true, would it not be more convenient for 


1 Bishop, W. W., Practical handbook of modern li- 
brary cataloging. 2d ed. Baltimore, 1924, p. 44. 
8 Op. cit., Pp. 50. 
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both groups if the two types of cards wep 
disentangled from their present complex gy. 
rangement and filed in separate alphabets? 
This presumed characteristic use ought to be 
susceptible of objective proof. Its investiga. 
tion might lead to a much-needed simplificg. 
tion of catalog arrangement. 

The number of alphabets into which the 
catalog may be split is not nearly so obvious 
a question to the librarian as is the catalog’ 
form. And so I inquire from time to time: 

Is the catalog likely to continue in the form 
of cards? ‘This antique question, if not » 
old as the card index itself, certainly dates 





OO 


from the first large library catalog. I claim | 


no originality in discussing it here, yet I feel 
that any discussion of the catalog from the 
administrator’s point of view should give this 
classic problem passing consideration. One 
has only to recall that mother of catalogs in 
the rotunda of the Library of Congress to 
realize that bulk is an inherent condition of 
the card index. . 

The problem of storing, in a usable condi- 
tion, large numbers of catalog cards is, for 
many libraries, a pressing one. It is a prob- 
lem, furthermore, from which there is no 


hope of relief in so far as size of book collec | 


tions is concerned. 
part of the library canon, and _ printing 


presses, though they may falter in a busines: | 


depression, still print on. The growing en- 
phasis on the need for regional union catalogs 


does not mitigate the storage problem. Even | 


regional co6perative storage of little used 


Preservation is still a | 


— 


books, such as proposed by President Robert | 
M. Hutchins for the Chicago area,’ carries | 


with it need for the representation of these 
books in the catalog of the codperating li- 
braries. The cost of filing cases and avail- 
able building space becomes, with the growth 
of book collections, a serious one. 
Although the card file is, as yet, the 
simplest form of library catalog to revise and 
keep up to date, it has disadvantages from 
the user’s standpoint. Since only a single 
card is visible at once, it precludes the rapid 
scanning of a large number of entries; it 
conceals from the client the general organiza 
tion under heads and sub-heads of the entries 
for a given subject; and for the thick-fingered 


3A. L. A. Bulletin 29: 378, Tune, 1935. 
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tis an instrument of perpetual frustration. 

These objections are, I am sure, not un- 
familiar to all of you. Some of us feel that 
the modern catalog, which is no larger and 
no more complicated than is required by the 
material it displays, merits the effort of 
mastery from its users and a willingness on 
the part of the library to bear its cost. Yet 
it is certainly the librarian’s duty to inquire 
if a change in form might not decrease bulk 
and simplify use. 

For these reasons the wise librarian and 
cataloger will keep an eye to the future and 
an ear to the ground for any new process of 
reproduction that promises a cheap and con- 
venient substitute for the present form of 
card catalog. 

There are many who mourn the passing, 
in this country, of the printed catalog in book 
form. Initial cost, difficulties of revision and 
maintenance, however, have removed it from 
the library scene. Yet if it could be manu- 
factured at a low cost for a few copies, it 
might offer a partial solution to the problems 
of bulk and use. Others have suggested that 
large card catalogs be converted into book- 
form and the cards destroyed, releasing the 
filing cases for a fresh accumulation of cards 
which, in turn, would be converted into a 
supplement to the sheet catalog. Let me add 
that if this wholesale conversion of a diction- 
ary card catalog is not desirable, the author 
and title portion might be so transformed 
with partial benefit, at least. If any change 
of this type is to occur, the librarian must 
turn to technology for a suitable process of 
reproduction. 

Printing from type is too expensive for this 
purpose, except for widely distributed unit 
cards. Stencil and lithograph processes, al- 
though cheaper, still require the floating of a 
high preparatory cost over a large edition. 
Direct photography on sensitized paper, such 
as the “Photostat” or “Rectigraph” process, 
can produce finished pages directly from 
catalog cards, but the job of arranging the 
cards for photographing is slow and ex- 
pensive. 

The sensitized paper process should not be 
abandoned, however, as a possible means of 
making a book-form catalog. When need for 
the rapid duplication of catalogs arose, spe- 
cial machinery was developed by the Univer- 
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sity of Oregon* and by Remington-Rand for 
Yale,’ both employing sensitized paper. If 
librarians are convinced that the book form 
of catalog is needed the necessary process can 
be developed. 

An adaptation of the Remington-Rand 
“Dexigraph” to this problem is a possibility. 
This is a semi-automatic fixed-focus camera 
designed to photograph catalog cards at a 
high rate of speed directly on sensitized 
paper, producing a negative in long strips five 
inches wide. If these strips were cut into 
shorter ones of, say, ten cards long, they 
could be placed side by side to form the sub- 
ject for a photostat page of a book-form 
catalog. Such a method eliminates the cost 
of laying out the cards themselves on the 
table of the regular photostat camera, and 
should reduce the expense of preparing a 
book-form catalog from cards. 

But the process that promises the greatest 
results is that using cinema film. Not only 
does it seem to offer an inexpensive medium 
for preparing union catalogs, as is being de- 
veloped at Philadelphia for a metropolitan 
union catalog, but it suggests adaptations to 
the book-form catalog problem. With a 
properly designed camera, cards could be 
photographed on film as rapidly as with the 
Dexigraph and certainly at lower cost. Film 
strips might be mounted on glass somewhat 
as described by Dr. Bendikson in his Hunt- 
ington Library experiment® and enlarged to 
a suitable size on sheets for binding. 

Nor should the possibility of using cinema 
film itself as a catalog be neglected. It is 
likely that an exchange of film copies of 
official catalogs between the universities of 
Louisiana, Tulane, and Texas would dispose 
of some uncertainties of interlibrary loan. 
Such an adaptation must wait on the develop- 
ment of a suitable projector, but this is a 
technical problem now the subject of much 
investigation. 

Allied to the problems of bulk, arrange- 
ment, and convenience is the question of con- 
tent. Js the scope of the library catalog 

*Lewis, Lucy M., “Adapting Equipment to the 
Making of an Official Library Catalog.” Library 
Journal 58: 302-05, April 1, 1933. 

5 Monrad, A. M., “The Use of the Dexigraph in 


Making an Official Catalog.” Library Journal 57: 
218-22, March 1, 1932. 

6 Bendikson, L., “When Filing Cards Take the Place 
of Books.” Library Journal 58: 911-13, November 15, 
1933- 
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greater than need be? This, I am aware, is 
only another expression of the axiom that the 
catalog is an incomplete index to a library’s 
resources to be supplemented by all manner 
of other bibliographic tools. Miss Mudge 
illustrated the possibilities for cataloging 
economy by this means‘ before this section 
last year at Montreal, and it is not necessary 
to repeat her discussion. There is little 
doubt, however, that this substitute for cards, 
generally recognized in principle, is not em- 
ployed to its fullest extent. To do so calls 
for two things: the recognition, on publica- 
tion, of bibliographies and indexes suitable 
for this purpose, and a closely codperative 
relationship between the catalog and refer- 
ence departments. ‘The first requires the 
cooperation of the librarian with the cata- 
logers in establishing the policy. The second 
demands some easy means of communication 
between the two departments. The duty of 
establishing this channel is the librarian’s, un- 
less he is so fortunate as to have a staff 
which has anticipated this need. 

The treatment of federal government 
documents is, I believe, a common example 
of the neglect of ready-made cataloging. It 
seems to me a dubious practice to include full 
cataloging for large numbers of federal docu- 
ments in the public catalog when such service- 
able tools as the document catalog and the 
monthly index are at hand. Nor does it seem 
economical to classify into the general col- 
lection any federal documents but those most 
used when a convenient classification is pro- 
vided in the Check-list. 

Not only can a catalog be supplemented by 
published indexes—it can be reduced by the 
same means if space is scarce. The appear- 
ance of tools such as Phyllis Riches’ Analyti- 
cal bibliography of universal collected biog- 
raphy and the Essay index might be the 
occasion for withdrawing any cards duplicat- 
ing their work. 

These questions are, I think, typical of the 
problems more evident to the librarian as an 
administrator than to the cataloger as a 
technician. Such problems have a common 
background in the cost and service of a li- 
brary. They raise their heads whenever a 

™Mudge, I. G., “Present-Day Economies in Cata- 
loging as Seen by the Reference Librarian of a Large 


University Library.” A. L. A. Bulletin 28: 585-86, 
September, 1934. 
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building is planned or a budget is drawn up; 
they are closely associated with the service 
a library supplies. This suggests the ques. 
tion of relationship between the librarian and 
the catalog department, and brings with it 
my final question: 

Shall the catalog department participate in 
administrative problems pertaining to the 
catalog? ‘This cannot be answered conclu. 
sively for all types of libraries. All I propose 
at this time is the indication of a tendency 
and a need. 

Since Dr. C. C. Williamson’s report on 
library schools, a decade ago, there has been 
a great increase in professional investigation 
of library problems such as those I have out- 
lined. The business depression of the past 
six years has spurred librarians to seek better 
and cheaper ways of carrying on their jobs, 
The already burdened librarian is confronted 
with the necessity of keeping up with an ever 
increasing flood of literature and of adapting 
the ideas contained therein to his own situa- 
tion. The solution of this difficulty is a 
division of labor. 

Years ago the librarians of large libraries 
made over to their cataloging staffs the job 
of preparing catalogs along lines laid down 
early in the profession’s history. The time is 
approaching (or is already here in the case 
of some libraries) when the administrator 
must turn over to his catalogers the task of 
keeping abreast of developments, not only in 
cataloging method, but in the broader rela- 
tions of the catalog to the institution’s objec- 
tive—its service to its clientele. 

Struggling to cope with a flood of books 
ever greater than the force available for the 
job, catalogers have been too much babes in 
the wood without a proper appreciation of 
the forest as a whole. The professional in- 
terests of this group must divide more equally 
than before between the technique of cata- 
loging and the administrative aspects of the 
catalog. This duty devolves most heavily 
upon the director of the catalog department. 
Here, as the head cataloger remakes his mind 
about his job, the librarian must undergo a 
change of attitude. In too many catalog 
departments the head is burdened with a 
weight of petty detail, often undertaking 4 
part of the large regular cataloging load. 
The librarian must recognize this situation 
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and either supply more help or expect lower 
production if he is to secure the codperation 
of this official in administrative duties. 

There is another view that can be taken 
of this situation. In some libraries, seniority 
in cataloging work has been a factor in choos- 
ing the department head. Such a head is 
likely to trail clouds of routine work into his 
new position. Upon those let me urge the 
duty of a gradual divestment of such work in 
favor of cataloging statesmanship. 

The arrangement of the catalog, its phys- 
ical form, its scope are basic questions. An- 
swers given once under conditions of the past 
may call for revision in the present or the 
future as conditions change. It is on such 
broad questions of policy, on such funda- 
mental issues that the relation of catalog de- 
partment to administrator should be founded. 
Change in the general outlines of cataloging 
policy should properly be on the initiative of 
the custodians of the catalog. It should not 
always be the librarian who first discovers 
the needed change to fit the catalog more 
closely to the demands of his clientele or of 
his budget. As a librarian I invite you to 
view the catalog as a begetter of adminis- 
trative problems, and I urge you to share in 
finding their answers. 


* * * 


Miss Starr, Mr. Haykin, Miss Esther 
Smith, Jessie Arms, Adelaide Evans, and 
others discussed some of the proposals made 
by Mr. Coney, giving practices followed in 
the cataloging and reference departments of 
their respective libraries. 

The next paper, on “Regional Codpera- 
tive Cataloging,” was by Agnes S. Hall, 
Denver Public Library. She said the cata- 
loging problems involved in building up the 
new bibliographical center at Denver are of 
two kinds: first, correlating the cataloging 
done at the nine codperating libraries and 
arranging the cards sent to the center to 
form a regional union catalog; second, cata- 
loging and shelf-listing the books bought for 
and belonging to the center and shelf-listing 
books belonging to codperating libraries 
which will be kept at the center. So far only 
main entry cards have been received for the 
union catalog; decisions concerning other 
cards and methods of tying up differences in 
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cataloging are pending. The Dexigraph is 
being considered as a means of copying cards 
and providing duplicates for added entries. 

The last paper was that of Arnold H. 
Trotier, University of Illinois, on the “Or- 
ganization of the Catalog Department in a 
University Library.” Mr. Trotier stated 
that a comparison of the catalog departments 
of university libraries shows that the lines 
of organization between the catalog depart- 
ment and other administrative units of the 
library have not been very closely drawn and 
that there exists a great diversity of practice 
in classifying the activities within the depart- 
ment as either professional or non-profes- 
sional. 

He believes that fundamental to any plan 
of organization must be the consideration of 
the background, the experience and the per- 
sonality of each individual forming a part 
of that organization. The touchstone, Mr. 
Trotier claims, of the whole problem lies in 
the question: Due consideration being given 
to cost, is your department producing the 
kind of catalog best suited to the institution 
it serves, and equal to the demands of the 
future? 

Miss Arms, Mr. Coney, Miss Esther 
Smith, and Mr. Haykin called attention to 
some of the differences in their own depart- 
mental organizations as compared with Mr. 
Trotier’s, but all seemed to agree that a 
measure of standardization in practice was 
of advantage. Miss Craig spoke of their 
use of the A. B. Dick mimeograph machine 
and the degree to which it eliminated routine 
work for members of the department. Ruth 
Wallace of the Indianapolis Public Library 
and Mrs. Elizabeth S. Radtke, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, discussed practices em- 
ployed in their respective libraries in the 
matter of authority files, the mechanical 
preparation of books, the handling of “rush” 
books, and other departmental procedure. 

The business meeting followed. A motion 
was made and carried that members of the 
Publications Committee be appointed as fol- 
lows: one member for one year, one for two 
years and one for three, thereafter each new 
member to hold office for three years. The 
motion was made and carried that the Publi- 
cations Committee of the Catalog Section 
assume responsibility for sending to library 
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periodicals and to other appropriate periodi- 
cals all articles not suitable for the yearbook 
and also articles of such importance that they 
should be reprinted after appearance in the 
yearbook. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
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Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana, chairman; Elizabeth 
Everett Wilson, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
AGNES CAMILLA HAnstey, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


(ollege and Reference Section 


HE College and Reference Section 

held one general session and two 

round tables, one for reference li- 
brarians and one for college librarians. 
The general session was held on Monday 
afternoon, June 24, in the Denver Univer- 
sity Chapel, and the two round tables were 
held on Tuesday morning, June 25, and on 
Wednesday evening, June 26, in the Vene- 
tian Garden of the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Gilbert H. Doane, University of Nebraska 
Library, chairman of the section, presided 
at the general session and at the business 
meeting which followed. Doris Wells, Public 
Library, Denver, presided at the round table 
for reference librarians; and Marguerite 
Nesbit, Hastings College Library, presided 


GENERAL 


The session was called to order by the 
chairman who explained that none of the 
authors of the three scheduled papers could 
be present but that each paper would be 
read by a member of the section in attend- 
ance at the Denver conference. Accordingly, 
the first paper on the program, by Otto 
Kinkeldey, Cornell University Library, was 
read by Rudolph Gijelsness, University of 
Arizona Library. 

Dr. Kinkeldey’s paper was entitled: 


THE RESEARCH LIBRARIAN* 


The idea of a faculty research assistant 
had its origin in the fertile mind of Dr. Har- 
low Shapley, professor of Practical Astron- 
omy at Harvard University, and director of 
the Harvard College Observatory. The 
reasoning which led Dr. Shapley to the 
formulation of his theory of such assistance 


* Abridged. 


at the round table for college librarians, 
Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State College 
Library, served as secretary for all three 
meetings. 

In the course of the three meetings ten 
papers were read, involving a total of 28,200 
words. Exigencies of space require the 
abridgement of all this valuable “copy” to 
no more than 7,000 words. Accordingly, 
mere selections from outstanding para- 
graphs, not always immediately successive 
in the originals, but so chosen as to leave 
the reader as nearly as possible with an im- 
pression of the total import of each paper, 
are all that can be offered here. Fortunately, 
several of the papers will be printed in full 
in the library periodicals. 


SESSION 


is not difficult to follow. All modern re- 
search work is founded upon a process of 
elaboration and deduction, more or less 
lengthy and more or less complicated. Not 
every step in this process demands the per- 
sonal attention and the individual labor of 
the author of the research project. Many 
of the intermediate steps can be carried out 
by a skilled assistant, who, when once he 
has been instructed by the originator of the 
plan of work, can collect the material, make 
the investigations, and perform the opera- 
tions envisaged in the plan by its author. 
Only the subtotals, the terminal results of 
the intermediate stages, are needed by the 
author in arriving at the conclusion toward 
which his research is directed. If the as- 
sistant is competent and reliable, these sub- 
totals may be accepted without question, and 
the research scholar is thus relieved of much 
laborious and distracting detail work, and 
may conserve his energies for the more diffi- 
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cult and more important operations in which 
the real value of his efforts is to be sought. 

In order to start the experiment Dr. Shap- 
ley approached the Carnegie Corporation 
with a request for funds to subsidize the 
undertaking. The Carnegie Corporation 
generously granted a sum in aid of the proj- 
ect for a limited period. Cornell University 
was fortunate in being allowed to use this 
aid for the purpose of trying out the plan 
in one specific direction. 

The successful candidate for research li- 
brarian at Cornell was Mr. Henry H. King, 
B.A. of Amherst, 1907; M.A. of Harvard, 
1908, in English and comparative literature, 
candidate for the degree of Ph.D. at Colum- 
bia with a thesis in the field of Slavonic 
literature. Mr. King’s valuable research 
experience was acquired during many years 
of bibliographical work and preliminary 
gathering and sifting of material for Dr. 
John R. Mott, director of the Institute for 
Social and Religious Research in New York, 
the author of books on the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of modern religious life. 

A brief survey of the actual problems pre- 
sented to the research assistant should help 
us to understand how the experiment has 
worked out thus far, and enable us to esti- 
mate what its future possibilities may be. 
Some of the searches were of a more or less 
purely bibliographical character, but they 
went far beyond the scope of ordinary biblio- 
graphical listing and presupposed a knowl- 
edge of the subject and of the source 
material as well as a research technique 
which could not be expected of the ordinary 
library assistant. The searches included: 

1. A report on papers dealing with eco- 
nomic subjects, published in the early Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 

2. Biographical data on sixty-four British 
writers on economic subjects. 

3. Biographical data on a group of 18th 
century French poets who wrote under 
classical influence. 

4. Studies in the sources of constitutional 
history of the United States. This involved 
a patient search of the early volumes of the 
debates and proceedings in Congress for rec- 
ords of discussions on the floor of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on con- 
stitutional questions. 
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5. Studies in public discussion and debate 
in England under Elizabeth, James I and 
Charles I. 

6. Verification of texts and bibliographical 
checking for a “mediaeval history” published 
in 1935 by Professor Carl Stephenson. 

7. A search for studies on Greek epigrams 
in the Proceedings of the Imperial Academy 
at St. Petersburg. 

8. A report on the present location of 
manuscripts of works by the Venerable Bede, 
particularly of Bede’s Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Retractations. 

g. A search for manuscripts “De arte 
praedicandi.” ‘The results have been incor- 
porated in the work Mediaeval artes prae- 
dicandi published in 1934 by Professor Harry 
Caplan. 

10. A bibliographic survey of works on 
sacred rhetoric. A sequel to the preceding 
undertaking. 

The final judgment of all who have been 
concerned with the working out of the proj- 
ect is that the experiment has justified itself 
absolutely, and that, aside from its costli- 
ness, there is no reason why college and 
university libraries should not plan to expand 
the scheme of library service to include this 
particular type of advanced research assist- 
ance. The library world owes to Dr. Shap- 
ley and to the Carnegie Corporation a 
generous meed of thanks for the progressive 
spirit that led the former to propose the 
plan and the latter to make possible its 
realization. 


Mr. Brown’s RESOLUTION 


Immediately following the reading of Dr. 
Kinkeldey’s paper, Charles H. Brown, Iowa 
State College, explained that he had received 
a telegram the day before from a high off- 
cial in the German Government promising a 
reduction of 25 per cent in the export prices 
of German books and periodicals for libra- 
ries. 

At Mr. Brown’s suggestion, the section 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the College and Refer- 
ence Section suggest to the Committee on 
Resolutions that it include in its recommenda- 
tions for adoption by the American Library 
Association at this meeting in Denver in 
1935, a resolution expressing appreciation of 
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the action of the German Government in 
assuring a reduction of twenty-five per cent 
(25%) in the export prices of German 
books and periodicals for libraries.” 

James T. Gerould, Princeton University 
Library, suggested a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brown for his recent work in Germany in 
effecting the reduction. Mr. Brown mod- 
estly asked Mr. Gerould to withdraw the 
motion but it was quickly and eloquently 
seconded by James A. McMillen, Louisiana 
State University Library, Mr. Brown’s trav- 
eling companion on his recent trip to Ger- 
many. Mr. Brown continued to protest the 
motion but was overruled by the chairman, 
who proposed a rising vote of thanks, which 
the section enthusiastically tendered to Mr. 
Brown. 

The second item on the program was 
originally entitled “The Preservation of 
Rare Books and Manuscripts,” by Thomas 
M. liams, Henry E. Huntington Library. 
In its latest form it represented a collabo- 
rative effort on the part of Mr. liams and 
T. D. Beckwith, professor of bacteriology at 
the University of California. The paper 
was read by Harry M. Lydenberg, New 
York Public Library, and in its latest ver- 
sion was entitled, “Notes on the Causes and 
Prevention of Foxing in Books.” It will 
appear in full in the October issue of the 
Library Quarterly. 


Fox1Nc IN Booxs* 


Messrs. Lydenberg and Archer, in their 
useful work on The care and repair of 
books, inform us that “not infrequently on 
old paper, less commonly on modern stocks, 
one finds a dull rusty patch discoloring the 
page in annoying fashion. This is due to 
‘foxing,’ the term going back to the rusty 
red of Reynard the Fox. Just what causes 
it is not certain....” If we except Pierre 
See’s preliminary work on paper-infesting 
mold, we are in perfect accord with the fore- 
going statement—nothing conclusive was 
known about the cause and prevention of 
foxing. Research made possible by the far- 
sighted policy of the board of trustees of 
the Huntington Library and the board of 
regents of the University of California in 
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supporting experimental work in this field 
has given us very definite information 0. 
the subject. We do not, however, intend 
to present here a comprehensive final report 
on foxing, nor, indeed, are we ready to do 
so, for there are theoretical suppositions that 
still need to be confirmed experimentally, 
Consequently, we have selected as our title, 
“Notes on the Causes and Prevention of 
Foxing in Books.” 

If one examines microscopically a foxed 
area in paper, one may imagine he can se 
the evidence of deterioration which may have 
been brought about by some extraneous liy. 
ing agent. In many instances there are dis- 
tinct indications of the growth of fungi. In 


old books and manuscripts, of course, one | 


cannot tell whether the spot under examina- 
tion was formed relatively recently, or many 
years ago. If the latter is true, and if the 
discoloration was produced by a fungus, one 
may expect to find that definite evidence of 
the presence of the fungus has long since 
vanished. 

Some forty-two different cultures taken 
from foxed areas of books were transferred 
to Sabouraud agar for experimentation, 
From the start, we learned that mold spores 
capable of growth under favorable condi- 
tions were frequently to be found on foxed 
areas of paper. It is a well-known fact that 
books and manuscripts stored under im- 
proper atmospheric conditions are likely to 
become moldy. There is evidence, as will be 
shown later, that surface mold (as distin- 
guished from foxing), in addition to its 
unsightly appearance, has a distinct deterior- 
ating influence on paper. 

Percy Groom and Therese Panisset, in 
their work on the relation of temperature 
and humidity to the growth of mold, show 
by a series of experiments the conditions 
under which mold will develop on paper as 
well as those under which it will not grow 
at all, but, inasmuch as they were concerned 
chiefly with only one genus, and as too few 
papers of known sizing content were used, 
we felt that their studies would bear care- 
ful checking. By repeated experiments we 
found that fungi planted on filter paper, to 
which had been added a small amount of a 
nutrient solution, and on various papers of 
known sizing content, would not germinate 
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—although the morphology of the spores was 
maintained—when the relative humidity sur- 
rounding the cultures was kept below 75 
per cent. On the other hand, it was noted 
that with any increase in humidity above 
75 per cent, marked acceleration of growth 
took place. 

To determine the possible relationship be- 
tween the degree of acidity of paper and 
the growth of fungi upon it, paper of nearly 
pure composition was prepared so that each 
lot thus treated should have a different but 
known acid concentration. Ten species of 
fungi were planted for every lot of prepared 
paper, and an untreated control series was 
set up, making 120 units in this experiment. 
At the expiration of ten weeks our observa- 
tions indicated that the growth of fungi is 
not influenced by the relative acidity of paper. 
However, there was marked discoloration 
on the acid papers, proving—as we had al- 
ready suspected—that discoloration or foxing 
is independent of the intensity of develop- 
ment of fungi. Luxuriant growth does not 
necessarily imply a great degree of discolora- 
tion, and conversely, distinct foxing may ac- 
company relatively small growth. Again, we 
should like to call attention to the fact that 
usually, when foxing is found in books, no 
surface indication of fungi is evident to the 
naked eye. 

The removal of foxed spots on paper, once 
they are formed, presents still another prob- 
lem. As mentioned elsewhere, the discolored 
areas are considerably weaker than the un- 
affected parts of the same leaf. The use of 
bleaching agents, such as potassium perman- 
ganate, potassium metabisulphite, potassium 
ferriscyanide, and hydrochloric acid, may 
tend further to impair the already none-too- 
stable paper, and should be restricted to 
extreme cases, and then applied only by ex- 
perts. We have still to find a method of 
removing foxing from books that is at once 
eficient and yet shows promise of producing 
no deleterious effects in years to come on the 
paper treated. 

* * * 


The third paper on the program, by J. 
Harris Gable, University of Iowa Libraries, 
which will be printed in the Library Journal, 
was read by the chairman. It was entitled: 


THE New SERIALS DEPARTMENT* 


Mr. Ralph Munn, in an article on the li- 
brary mission of magazines in 1929, said, 
“save the magazines—let the books burn. 
Magazines form the backbone of a library’s 
reference section. Without them the library 
would be almost helpless.” The best study 
of the increase of periodicals in college and 
university libraries is that made by Pearl 
Holland Clark in 1930, which showed per- 
centages of increase in the number of sub- 
scriptions for sixteen college or university 
libraries over a period of twenty-five years 
to vary from 18 per cent to 2301 per cent, 
but with an average increase of over 400 
per cent. The author’s own questionnaire 
showed that small college libraries have an 
average number of 370 titles, medium size 
college libraries 650 titles, with large college 
and university libraries averaging well over 
1,000 titles; these figures not including gift, 
exchange, or membership material. The 
average number for the class of material re- 
ferred to as continuations, for sixteen large 
university libraries was 7,300. 

The methods of handling serials and the 
organization and personnel problems in- 
volved in the organization or administration 
of a serials department differ materially 
from those of other phases of the librarian’s 
work. Twenty years ago most librarians 
would not have believed this statement to be 
true. Ten years ago librarians engaged in 
the handling of serials would perhaps have 
admitted it as true. Today, perhaps all 
serials workers will recognize the truth of 
the statement. 

Many periodical or serial divisions, ac- 
cording to Miss Gertrude Wulfekoetter of 
the University of Cincinnati Library, “like 
Topsy, just grew, and suddenly have waked 
up to find themselves unable to cope with 
questions of the present day.... As long 
as periodicals have played the relatively un- 
important part which they have in the past, 
this fact made little difference, but this is 
no longer the case.” The present organiza- 
tion in libraries is not adequate to cope with 
serials problems, and libraries of medium 
size or larger will require specially organized 
serials departments. It should be under- 
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stood that the recommendations here made 
for the organization of such departments re- 
fer to libraries with subscription lists of over 
1,000 titles, not including continuation mate- 
rial coming on gift, exchange, or member- 
ship, though libraries with between 500 and 
1,000 titles may adapt the recommendations 
to suit their purpose. 

Rank of the Department. Formerly, 
periodicals were handled either by the refer- 
ence or circulation department, even in the 
largest libraries. ‘Today, we have serials 
departments or periodical departments which 
have finally been given position among other 
library departments, albeit grudgingly. Such 
newly formed departments or divisions are 
frequently looked down upon by the vener- 
able catalog and reference departments, and 
in many libraries the serials department is a 
veritable waif, almost without a home, and 
certainly with no one to love it. 

Duties. As already mentioned, the chief 
librarian may be an expert administrator, 
cataloger, or reference librarian, but the 
handling of serial publications is too new a 
science for him to understand it thoroughly 
unless he has, himself, done serials work, 
and that recently. 

Relation to Reference and Circulation De- 
partments. Neither the reference depart- 
ment nor the circulation department can 
escape from handling serial publications. 
The new serials department should give ref- 
erence service in the periodical reading room, 
as is done at present, though this service can 


be greatly extended if librarians with , 
knowledge of serial publications, and an jp. 
terest in them are employed as serials depart. 
ment reference assistants. The library’s 
main reference department should fy 
equipped with indexes to periodical literature 
and a small collection of the standard tool 
for working with serials, but should depend 
for more complete service on the reference 
assistants within the serials department. 
Relation to Order Department. The 
order department engaged in handling the 
order work for serial publications uses for 
this purpose three printed forms, filed in two 
records, as follows: (1) standard book order 
card, filed in main order file, used for order. 
ing complete sets or back numbers or vol- 
umes, (2) subscriptions payment record form 
used for recording payments of annual sub- 
scriptions and memberships, and (3) con- 
tinuation payment form, used for recording 





shanna 


payments for continuation publications which | 


are paid for as issued, number by number. 
Both the latter forms may be filed in one 


serials order file, generally kept separate | 


from the book order file in most libraries. 
In reorganizing the serials department, the 
entire serials order file should be transferred 
to the serials department, with the attendant 
order routine. The order clerk in the 
serials department then assumes responsibil- 
ity for this record, and questions concerning 
the order work involved in the acquisition 





of serial publications should be referred to | 


him, not to the main order department. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


A business meeting of the College and Ref- 
erence Section was held at the conclusion of 
the general session, the chairman, Mr. 
Doane, presiding. The report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Towne, follows: 


Balance on hand June 26, 1934 ....$ 73.00 
Received as dues from members for 





Niet eR Akt bakes ekkndni ens 10.00 
Received from “conserved” funds in 
RS as oe we oie Warne 254.76 
Received as dues from members for 
GENS 60 FOR eran re ttaApam yy 58 84.00 
PD Ncsacs aah had tam aad sng baed $421.76 


Expenditures: 
Travel for Sir Robt. Fal- 
coner for Montreal ad- 
dress paid in July, 1934 $ 26.00 
Stenographic services for 
1934 proceedings ...... 6.00 
A. L. A. sustaining mem- 
bership for 1934; paid in 


er 100.00 
Printing for 1935 notices .. 3.25 
Stamps for 1935 notices .. 3.20 

TIE ins de traning $138.45 


Balance on hand June 24, 1935 ....- $283.31 
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A certificate of indebtedness for $350.02 
from the East Lansing Depositors’ Corpora- 
tion (East Lansing State Bank) was dis- 
played by the treasurer, with the explanation 
that the section may hope for the release of 
the remainder of its impounded funds within 
a few years. 

Eighty-four members have paid their 1935 
dues. 

Fighty-three members had paid last year 
up to the beginning of the annual business 
meeting. 

The secretary announced that he planned 
to attend the meeting to be held on June 28, 
“for discussion of methods of improving col- 
lection of section dues... .” 

Since $183.31 available cash would re- 
main in the treasury after renewing the sec- 
tion sustaining membership in the American 
Library Association, it was suggested that 
this action be implied in the motion to 
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accept the secretary-treasurer’s report. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the report of the secretarv-treasurer be ac- 
cepted. 

The chairman receiving no intimation that 
there was any other business to come before 
the section, the report of the Nominating 
Committee, Ralph M. Dunbar, Iowa State 
College Library, chairman, was read and it 
was moved, seconded and carried that the 
report be accepted, that the nominations be 
closed, and that the officers slated be con- 
sidered elected. These officers are listed at 
the end of the proceedings of the section. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, Brown University 
Library, asked that his committee on the 
Gesamtkatalog der preussichen bibliotheken 
be discharged, and when this was done the 
section adjourned to partake of iced refresh- 
ment in the new Mary Reed Library of the 
University of Denver. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS’ ROUND TABLE 


At the round table for reference libra- 
rians, Doris Wells, Public Library, Denver, 
presided. 

The first paper was by Charles W. Smith, 
University of Washington Library, and was 
entitled : 


REGIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTERS", 


The proper location of bibliographical cen- 
ters cannot be determined offhand by any 
one person or group. Many factors enter 
into the equation such as population, geo- 
graphical location, existing book stocks. Be- 
ginning at home, the writer would suggest 
the desirability of at least three bibliographi- 
cal centers on the west coast: one in or near 
Los Angeles ; another in northern California, 
say in Berkeley or Sacramento; the third 
possibly in Seattle, serving Oregon, Wash- 
ington, British Columbia, Idaho and Mon- 
tana west of the Rockies. The local 
situation will always have a most important 
bearing upon responsibilities assigned or as- 
sumed. 

On a bibliographic map of the United 
States, Denver, without question, is a natu- 
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ral center for the Rocky Mountain region. 

In the middle west, Minneapolis, Madison 
and Chicago suggest themselves as logical 
centers. In the south, Austin, Texas and 
New Orleans are perhaps the most likely 
locations. 

On the Atlantic coast, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington all have great 
bibliographical resources and are situated in 
population and educational centers. Inland, 
there are other regional centers, among them 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. The location of biblio- 
graphical centers in these areas can be in- 
telligently discussed only by those who are 
familiar with all aspects of the needs and 
opportunities of the regions in question. 

The Library of Congress will certainly re- 
main, as now, the national bibliographical 
center. No one would wish to disturb the 
activities grouped about the great card reper- 
tory catalog there located. One of the pur- 
poses of regional bibliographical centers will 
doubtless increasingly become that of aiding 
in every possible way in developing the great 
Library of Congress Union Catalog. 

If regional bibliographical centers are set 
up as a new and distinct institution, whom 
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shall they serve, or who will be the patrons? 
The writer’s notion is that they will serve 
primarily the librarians of the region in 
which they are located. Naturally, they will 
also serve resident patrons and may even 
attract scholars from a distance. We can 
find a parallel in the Federal Reserve Bank 
system. There are, in the United States, 
twelve federal reserve banks. Each is a bank 
of issue and carries on all lines of banking 
activity. The chief function, however, of 
the reserve bank is to act as a banker’s bank 
for the region in which it is located. In 
the same way, the bibliographical center will 
serve as a librarian’s library for the region. 

Denver has secured a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. ... Will the Denver 
Public Library carry forward its biblio- 
graphical service to a dozen different insti- 
tutions without remuneration? Will the 
other codperating institutions share the ex- 
pense of continued operation and in what 
way? We are all interested in learning how 
this matter will be arranged. We are grow- 
ing accustomed to service fees on interlibrary 
loans. Will it not be a more difficult matter 
to collect for reference work, such as biblio- 
graphical service, which does not involve the 
loan of the material? As to grants in aid 
from the educational or research founda- 
tions, it seems doubtful whether we may ex- 
pect sufficient sums to create and maintain 
efficient bibliographical service at a dozen 
or more locations throughout the United 
States. 

In certain quarters, the hope has been 
expressed that Congress might be induced 
to establish regional branches of the Library 
of Congress. Such branches if created and 
supported by the federal government would 
solve most of the questions that arise in 
regard to the operation of regional biblio- 
graphical centers. The possibility of secur- 
ing such national aid seems however to be 
highly improbable unless by some miracle, 
Congress should become idealistic and turn 
from battleships to bibliography. The cost 
of one superdreadnaught certainly would do 
wonders, if judiciously applied, to the sub- 
vention of bibliographical projects. Effective 
regional bibliographical service will require 
adequate and continuous support and unless 
this can be found, little improvement can 
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be expected from the plans suggested in this 
Paper. 

In closing these preliminary remarks the 
writer expresses his own belief that we 
should not expect too much by way of early 
results from bibliographical centers. A new 
emphasis, however, upon bibliographical 
equipment is most desirable. Regional 
check-lists and union lists of many varieties 
are worthy of support. Among the tools 
most needed in regional coédrdination are cep. 
tralized catalogs locating as nearly as pos 
sible all the research materials of the 
region. These repertory catalogs are best 
located in research libraries where much 
high-grade reference work is being carried 


on. 
* * * 


The second paper, by Helen Darsie, Public 
Library, Seattle, which will probably appear 
in the January Library Quarterly, was en- 
titled: 


MEASURING THE RESULTS OF REFERENCE 
SERVICE* 


Three public libraries provided the records 
of reference service used in this study, 
Their book collections varied in size from 
25,000 to 150,000 volumes; their annual cir- 
culation from 375,000 to 750,000. Two of 
these libraries are located in the Chicago 
metropolitan area, one a part of the Chicago 
Public Library system and the other a sepa- 
rate suburban library. The third library 
also serves a suburban community, but in 
the New York metropolitan area. 

The records consisted primarily of the 
very brief statement of the question as asked 
or of one word covering the subject content 
of the request. There was no clue as to 
the length of time it took the assistant to 
answer the question or the amount of mate- 
rial provided in answer to the question. The 
kind of assistance requested by library 
patrons was the most obvious basis on which 
to compare these records. Using this as 4 
basis of analysis, three persons, working in- 
dependently, classified the questions into 
major type groups and the resulting classifi- 
cations were compared. Four types of ques- 
tions seemed to be clearly indicated: 


* Abridged. 
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1. Questions concerning the use of library 
facilities, including such requests as “Where 
is the return desk?” “How are the books 
arranged?” “May I use the catalog?” 

2. Requests for specific books by author 
or title, without additional request for mate- 
rial in any subject field. 

3. Requests for specific information in an- 
swer to a definite question without any par- 
ticular interest shown in reading in that 
general subject field. 

4. Requests for advisory service in subject 
fields. 

Difficulties arose principally in distinguish- 
ing between types three and four in this list 
because of the very abbreviated form of the 
records. The author did not distinguish be- 
tween subject requests and information re- 
quests in analyzing the Chicago branch 
library records. 

Grouping types three and four together, 
it was found, in each instance, that less than 
half of the questions were for assistance in 
locating specific information or for advisory 
service. The exact percentages ranged from 
46 per cent to 49 per cent. More than half 
of the requests recorded by these libraries 
were for an explanation of the organization 
which they, as librarians, had developed, or 
for the location of particular books which 
they did or did not have standing on their 
shelves. Such requests require a knowledge 
of the system of organization they have de- 
veloped and of the technique which they have 
used for placing these books in order on the 
shelf. They do not require a knowledge of 
subject matter or of the contents of books. 
The remaining 46-49 per cent of the ques- 
tions indicate the demands made upon the 
librarian as an interpreter of the contents 
of books. 

In contrast with the very heavy demand 
for descriptive material about foreign peoples 
and places, ranging from 11 per cent to 13 
per cent of the total number of questions 
asked in these libraries, we find that only 
2 per cent or less of the total questions are 
on the controversial subjects dealing with 
foreign relations and politics—and this, dur- 
ing a period of years when war debts, the 
mise of fascism, the development of com- 
munism and other similar political issues are 
dominant in the world news. It is apparent 
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that in these libraries, the subjects of a de- 
scriptive or non-controversial nature make 
up the bulk of library subject demand. It 
is possible that records of book circulation 
would offset this evidence. 

At the other extreme, those subjects in 
which least interest is shown include War 
and Peace, Problems of the Home, Crime, 
Sex, Psychology, and stories of human inter- 
est. This list so closely resembles an analysis 
of any one of the large daily newspapers 
that it might indicate that the daily press 
provides adequate material on these sub- 
jects. Certainly the libraries play a very 
minor role in the shaping of opinion on 
these issues, if judged on the basis of serv- 
ice records. Only 3 to 4 per cent of the 
total questions analyzed for these three li- 
braries had any bearing on these subjects. 

Other questions of comparatively minor 
interest included Socialism; Communism; 
and Capitalism; Labor Troubles in the 
U. S.; Social Effects of Unemployment; Free 
Trade or Protective Tariffs for the U. S.; 
Problems of Rural Areas; Science and War- 
fare; Parents’ Treatment of Children; Suc- 
cessful Marriage; Eugenics and Birth Con- 
trol; Important Sex Problems; Getting 
Along with Other People; Meaning of 


Culture. 
* * * 


The third paper, by Mildred Kenney, Pub- 


lic Library, Denver, was entitled: 


Utitizinc GENEALOGICAL INTERESTS* 


There are two obstacles which stand in 
the way of codperation between libraries and 
the hereditary patriotic societies. One is the 
failure of reference librarians to distinguish 
between research which patrons must do for 
themselves or employ professional genealo- 
gists to do for them, and service which every 
patron has the right to expect of his library 
upon any subject in which he is interested. 
“Service not research” is a reasonable motto 
where genealogy is concerned as even the 
most exacting patron will agree—but the 
service must not be left out. 

A Denver patron recently handed to the 
author an unsolicited letter from the libra- 
rian of an historical society. This librarian 


* Abridged. 
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enjoys an enviable reputation for helpful- 
ness. In her letter she summed up her long 
experience coping with the problem of service 
to library patrons who are interested in gene- 
alogy. “I have visited libraries from Los 
Angeles to Maine,” she writes, “and worked 
in eleven of them. So many libraries that I 
have known seem to think that genealogy is 
more or less a waste of time... . I had to 
keep dark a good deal of what I did for 
those who wanted help along that line.” She 
goes on to say that in these libraries refer- 
ence and genealogical books were housed in 
the same room. Invariably the reference li- 
brarian had no objection to her spending two 
or three hours looking up some other subject 
but resented every minute spent in genealogi- 
cal research. Genealogy is a specialized sub- 
ject and does undoubtedly present problems 
to a public library, especially where it is 
combined with some other department, but 
prejudice and scorn will not solve them. 

This first obstacle to adequate codperation 
is, then, failure to help the patron to get 
what he wants from the books of the library, 
be the collection large or small. This ob- 
stacle can be overcome by the realization 
that genealogical questions are not of a type 
which can be asked for in a few words or 
answered completely in a few minutes. We 
cannot do the research for patrons but we 
must know what the need is. We must be 
able to use the tools at our disposal, to sug- 
gest likely clues and to show ways and means 
of following them up. 

The second great obstacle to the codpera- 
tion between the library and the genealogical 
society—especially the hereditary patriotic 
society where ancestry and social prestige go 
hand in hand—is closely related to the first 
obstacle but, unlike it, it cannot be cured. 
It must be endured. The better the grace 
with which it is endured the greater the 


reward in coéperation. A large part of the 
personnel of those societies are important 
people in the community. A few are very 
exacting. They have demanded service of 
the steward, the radio entertainer, the store. 
keeper, the garage attendant—and have got. 
ten it all along the way. The important 
people of a community— including these over. 
serviced exacting few—are those around 
whom it revolves. The library may not wish 
to compete upon a basis so commercial but 
in the name of peace and prosperity it can- 
not do less. 


DIscussION 


At the conclusion of the three papers, brief 
but interesting comments were made by a 
number of librarians. Elsie Baechtold, 
speaking for the Denver regional biblio- 
graphical center, emphasized that the project 
is still quite new. One difficulty already 
noted is the variety of presentation of author 
entries by neighboring libraries. 

Lucy Lewis, representing the Pacific 
northwest, from the State Agricultural Col- 
lege Library, Oregon, spoke of the plan for 
coéperative cataloging in connection with the 
libraries of higher education in Oregon, a 
plan found to involve prohibitive costs. 

Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota Library, spoke of the more or less un- 
official development of a_ bibliographical 
center in the Minneapolis region. Mr. Wal- 
ter sounded a tactful warning that there is 
sometimes danger of over-advertising the 
entire idea. 

The reference librarian of the University 
of Missouri spoke of a codperative effort 
carried out in Columbia, Missouri, where 
the staff of the university library, of Stephens 
College Library and of another library in 
Columbia have collaborated in indexing the 
Missouri Historical Review. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


At the round table for college librarians, 
Marguerite Nesbit, Hastings College Li- 
brary, presided. 

The first paper of the evening was given 
by Isabelle Clark, Grinnell College Library, 


and vas entitled: 


THE CoLiece LisprRArRY STAFF* 


Don’t we need a large staff of reference 
librarians? 


Instead of one reference room the author 


* Abridged. 
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would like to have a reading room for each 
of the groups of learning included in the 
college curriculum. Many of the larger 
public libraries have these reading rooms and 
no one would consider going back to the old 
plan of one general reference room. 

Instead of a circulation department, all 
the reading rooms would be sales rooms, in 
the best sense, all books would be charged 
at a desk near the main entrance of the 
building, and all circulation records kept by 
a clerical staff. 

The catalog department would be prin- 
cipally a place for organizing and revising 
work, keeping the catalog uniform, supervis- 
ing typing and filing. Most of the classifica- 
tion and cataloging would be done in the 
department reading rooms. With further 
development of codperative cataloging this 
seems increasingly practicable. 

The assistants in these reading rooms 
would share with faculty members the re- 
sponsibility for recommending books to be 
purchased for their departments. 

Can you visualize this library? 

There would be a social science reading 
room, one for languages, one for the philos- 
ophy group, one for arts, one for sciences, 
one for general reference, and one for recre- 
ational reading. For the present there 
should probably be a reserve book room, 
later to be a freshman reading room. 

As to the staff—you see the type of as- 
sistant that would be needed here. The sort 
of persons we have always wanted to attract 
into and to keep in library work. They 
would have to be well trained librarians with 
special training in some subjects, knowing 
especially the literature of the subject. They 
would have to have a social sense. Good 
salesmanship would be an asset. 

To the students using this library, college 
would be a different place from what it is 
now. They would revel in it. The trend 


toward independent study would take a long 
stride ahead. 


* * * 


The second paper, by Lulu Ruth Reed, 
State Teachers College Library, Valley City, 
North Dakota, was read by Nell A. Unger, 
Reed College Library, Portland, Oregon. 
The paper was entitled: 
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WHAT'S IN THE STACKsS* 


When the legislature . . . took away 75 
per cent of the former amount appropriated 
for books, periodicals and supplies at the 
State Teachers College Library, Valley City, 
North Dakota, in addition to graduated sal- 
ary cuts of 27 per cent to 50 per cent, it 
created a problem for which there seemed 
to be no solution. The economies entailed 
and the eliminations necessitated made the 
situation most serious if the school was to 
continue to be accredited, and the question 
“What’s in the stacks?” became most vital. 

The lessening of order work because of 
financial conditions allowed time for a thor- 
ough revising inventory, during the process 
of which attention was given to the physical 
condition of the books with view to their 
repair. Reduced funds had eliminated bind- 
ing, but the federal government had come to 
the rescue in the form of student help as 
a part of the relief program. A compromise 
with library ideals ensued. Many a book 
that should have been retired for two years 
to wait for a binding fund was patched, even 
though it would soon have to be replaced 
because of such a decision. Likewise, many 
were patched that should have been dis- 
carded, but were retained because there was 
no money for replacements. In spite of these 
departures from orthodox library practice 
the stacks began to present a better appear- 
ance physically ere the biennial period 
elapsed. 

The most fruitful source that has helped 
to tide over these hard years has been free 
and inexpensive material, especially the new 
pamphlet series. The question has been 
raised whether the flood of this new, yet old, 
form of bookmaking is due merely to the 
necessity for cutting costs because of the de- 
flated purse of the reading public or whether 
it is an insidious propaganda movement. 
Perhaps both elements are responsible for 
the flood of new material but no one can 
read the excellent Leisure League Little 
Books without being grateful for an organ- 
ization that has been responsible for such 
interesting and worth while booklets at such 
a small cost. This is equally true of other 
series, such as Hours of Leisure and World’s 


* Abridged. 
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Masters by Studio Incorporated, and the 
Public Policy Pamphlets by the University 
of Chicago Press and World Affairs Pam- 
phlets by the World Peace Foundation. Nor 
is this material limited to important series. 
Many separates have been issued by trans- 
portation agencies, mercantile firms and 
various governmental agencies. Never be- 
fore has the material from the federal gov- 
ernment borne such a vital relationship to 
life and its problems as in the small pam- 
phlets issued by the New Deal administra- 
tive offices. 

Since the library had almost reached the 
saturation point and was asking for new 
quarters when the financial condition of the 
state resulted in curtailment of all building 
programs, there was no chance for additional 
space. The situation appeared hopeless. 
Even the unsatisfactory method of retiring 
the less used material into storage in some 
other building was denied for there were no 
other available rooms. A true magic act was 
called for and performed with practically no 
expenditure of money. The means was or- 
dinary brown wrapping paper, twine, a type- 
writer and Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration workers. The staff had al- 
ready made portfolio-like containers from 
manila stock sheets for important series of 
pamphlets, the assistant who made them 
christening the product “swagger suits,” a 
name by which they are still known. But 
this did not solve the problem of space. It 
was found, though, that by wrapping un- 
bound material in ordinary brown paper and 
laying packages flat on the shelves the 
storage space of the stack room was in- 
creased by about one-third. On the end of 
each package were typed call numbers, the 
name of the series, and the numbers included. 
A shifting of the library and a cleaning with 
vacuum by FERA workers put the shelves in 
good condition. 

An effort was made to interest the stu- 
dents in material that was available. Pub- 
licity notes were run in the college paper. 
Personal contact was tried as a part of a 
plan for reading guidance. Technical im- 
provement had to come first so that this 
most essential phase of the work is in an 
embryonic form. In general it includes plans 
for staff reading and student guidance. 
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PRESIDENT CREIGHTON’S ADDRESS 


The third paper, by President J. W. 
Creighton, of Hastings College, which was 
entitled, ‘““The Library Versus Textbook— 
An Experiment,” will be published in 4 
later issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

The fourth paper, by Ella V. Aldrich, 
Louisiana State University Library, was en. 
titled: 


Reapers’ Apvisory SERVICE* 


In any state university in the south a large 
percentage of the students have never pre- 
viously known the joy of books. It is difficult 
for those from sections of the country with 
excellent library service to project. their 
minds into such a situation. School, public 
and county libraries are in the embryonic 
stage. Without knowing books or the use 
of library tools, the average student is 
greatly handicapped upon entering college, 
incapable of doing effective work immedi- 
ately or of using part of his leisure time 
developing a habit of reading, a habit of 
permanent value and satisfaction. 

We hear much of adult education. The 
college student is an adult. Life might be- 
gin at forty, but adult education should begin 
when a person ceases to be an adolescent. 
If college and university librarians, as a 
group, were as conscious of social change as 
public librarians seem to be, according to ob- 
vious trends, service commensurate with 
social need would be offered. Why have 
Mr. Pitkin’s books’ greatest appeal been to 
college men and women? It seems rather a 
damaging indictment against our educational 
systems, of which the library is a part. 

Provision for recreational reading and for 
instruction in the use of the library are 
the outstanding factors in the success of mod- 
ern educational developments. Curriculum 
changes and experimental colleges are a defi- 
nite challenge to college librarians, not only 
to supply necessary reading materials, but 
also, to take an active part in supervising 
and directing student reading. College li- 
brarians feel responsibility in providing books 
for formal education. Why shouldn’t they 
feel a responsibility for providing them for 
recreational reading? 


* Abridged. 
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Louisiana State University’s readers’ ad- visory service at Louisiana State University 
yisory service has established excellent codp- provides recreational reading, guidance in 


W. eration between the library and the faculty. the use of books and instruction in the use 
wa Some of the special services will illustrate: of the library; doing something to prepare 
ak — The freshman English course requires no students for a lifetime of self-education 
na collaterals, but instruction in the use of the through a development of the habit of read- 
. library has been given by the readers’ adviser ing and the habit of using a library. What 
rich, through the English Department to all be- provision.are you making for the student 
en ginning students. In the future it will be who reads because he enjoys reading, for the 


given as a One-semester course, meeting one student who does more than he has to do 
hour a week for one hour’s credit, and com-__in order to get by, for the creative student? 
pulsory for all freshmen. This will take What are you doing for the students who 


arge them through their undergraduate work. will not have jobs immediately upon gradua- 
pre- Plans are under way to give the graduate tion or for those hundreds who must leave 
cult school lectures in the bibliography of their college for financial reasons or because they 
with field of instruction, a satisfactory knowledge cannot “make the grade?” Maybe we need 
heir of which will be necessary for the Master’s a Pied Piper for librarians. Instead, how- 
ibic degree. ever, the writer thinks we should have cour- 
ome One of the professors of United States age to change the rules and meet the 
og history at L. S. U. gives extra credit on the demands of the society in which we live. 
t is semester's work for reading and criticising 
lege, biographies that reflect the period under New OFrFicers 
edi study. This phase of the work is optional, Officers elected for the coming year are: 
‘ime but many take advantage of it and become Chairman, Jackson E. Towne, Michigan 
t of intensely interested. Some use the same State College Library, East Lansing; secre- 
biography for English and develop critical tary-treasurer, Willard P. Lewis, Pennsyl- 
t ability from two angles since the emphasis vania State College Library, State College. 


there is on literary merit and not on histori- Directors: Charles F. McCombs, Public Li- 
egin cal accuracy. A professor of government brary, New York City; Rudolph H. Gijels- 
emt. urges his students to read one or two Eng- ness, University of Arizona Library, Tucson; 





° 2 lish novels. The need of advisory service is Harry Clemons, University of Virginia Li- 
ds obvious. brary, University. 

a In summary and conclusion, readers’ ad- Jackson E. Towne, Secretary 
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| HE County Libraries Section break- Miss Cutver’s Appress* 

lum fast ‘ite held we gen _ Special training for county librarianship 
Jefi- > hen i L He a EV. te — h OS- has been a live topic of discussion in A. L. A. 
only ai oka am, cn8 aid - Vogieson, chair- circles since 1926, and tangible results of 
but on ae, this interest and discussion may be found 
sing After brief introductions, Miss Vogleson in the recommendations for the training of 
li turned the mnenteny ever Se Essae M. Culver, county librarians which were made at the 
yoks Louisiana Library Commission, Baton 4 1 A. conference in Montreal in 1934, 
they Rouge, who led a discussion of personnel by the joint committee of the League of 
for equirements for a county or regional library Library Commissions, the Association of 


staff. Miss Culver’s complete address is to 
be published by the Library Journal. * Abridged. 
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American Library Schools, the A. L. A. Ex- 
tension Board, and the County Libraries 
Section. 

If any justification is needed for dis- 
cussing again the problem of the training of 
county librarians it will be found in the gen- 
eral topic of this convention, “Looking at 
Ourselves,” and in the fact so well expressed 
by Mr. Sydney Mitchell in a recent Bulletin, 
that “The service of libraries, their contribu- 
tion to community life and to education 
cannot rise above the library personnel and 
its equipment,” and in presenting the view 
of a field worker and organizer with 
experience in the administration of county 
libraries, who has seen in several states and 
situations the ineffective flounderings of 
“trained” librarians in county positions, and 
who hopes to emphasize in this discussion 
of the subject an outlook that differs from 
that of librarians to whom the county setup 
is seen merely as a city library system, en- 
larged and extended. 

It is one thing to think of large counties 
and cities with well established libraries 
provided with trained personnel to which 
unexploited library territory may be joined 
by contract. It is quite another thing to 
consider regions inhabited by the 88 per cent 
of the rural population without library serv- 
ice, the 39,673,217 people who are, for the 
most part, in sections remote from library 
service of any kind, and whose hope will 
be in the county libraries yet to be estab- 
lished. In the majority of cases, it is safe 
to predict, even should federal and state aid 
come, that a very large percentage of county 
libraries developed in the next ten years will 
be administered by persons with little or no 
public library experience, and with only the 
training they receive in library schools. 
These individuals will have to work largely 
with untrained assistants and custodians, 
and it would be well for the generalizer who 
believes that the county library is an adapta- 
tion of a city system to investigate the differ- 
ence in the problems of the administrators. 

When we consider these two setups care- 
fully, we should then dwell thoughtfully 
upon two of the questions presented in the 
paper on “Training for County Librarian- 
ship,” presented at the mid winter meeting 
by the chairman of the Committee on Train- 


ing for County Librarianship of the 
Association of American Library Schools: 

“Do the principles which underlie the 
fundamentals of adequate library service 
differ greatly with the type of service?” 

“Are there as many different types of |i- 
brary service as we sometimes suggest? 
Isn't it conditions, situations, communities 
library borrowers that differ most? Isn't 
it these factors that the librarian needs to 
know about rather than the details of the 
specific differentiations of services? And 
given the knowledge of these varying factors, 
can’t the intelligent librarian make his own 
adaptation?” 

The real crux of the above question js, 
“Is the differentiation in city and county 
work sufficient to justify a special course in 
preparation for county work?” 

The rural library organizer cannot be too 
emphatic in urging that it is. 

Pioneers in every line have, by costly and 
painful efforts, evolved make-shift systems 
that were later the basis for scientific modi- 
fications from which standards of perfection 
were evolved. In county library develop- 
ment we have, to cite a pertinent example, 
the story of the first California county libra- 
rians, many of whom were trained and had 
years of public library experience. Year 
after year they met, only to rediscover and 
reafirm their conviction of the difference of 
approach to their problems from any other 
they had encountered, and to evolve model 
records, and to urge that it was highly nec- 
essary to establish courses for special train- 
ing for librarians whose field was to be the 
county. 

A celebrated preacher once said that “ex- 
pedients are for the hour; principles for the 
ages.” As necessary expedients, trained li- 
brarians did and have served in county situa- 
tions without special training, but who can 
say to what extent their value and effective- 
ness would have been increased had they 
had a course which would have included a 
background of rural sociology and psychol- 
ogy, a history of the development and types 
of county and regional libraries, a knowledge 
of the legal status and control of such li- 
braries with the essentials, analyses and 
applications of various types of laws? To 
this also add the details of state and na- 
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tional responsibility, the means of establish- 
ment—the salient facts in the organization 
and administration of such libraries, and 
their potential contribution to regional de- 
velopment. 

Is there or can there be a general admin- 
istration course given in any library school 
which can be said to cover these points, or 
that can cover them effectively while doing 
so incidentally? To say so is to admit a 
complete lack of understanding of the prob- 
lem. 

The three special county library courses 
now given—two in the south and one in 
the west, vary greatly as to emphasis, sub- 
ject content, opportunities for practice work, 
and qualifications of instructors. Directors 
of library schools complain of the difficulty 
in finding qualified instructors for such 
courses, and give this as a reason for the 
lack of such courses in the north and east. 
A graduate course has been announced for 
Columbia for the coming summer session. 
Will this course help to solve the problem 
of training for state extension workers and 
library school instructors, and is one such 
course enough ? 

The joint committee recommends that 
tural library extension institutes be held in 
different sections of the country. This would 
provide opportunities for the discussion of 
problems peculiar to different sections as 
well as near-at-hand opportunity for profes- 
sional advancement. 

Since graduate courses and _ institutes 
would doubtless stress the sociological and 
economic background, governmental setups, 
campaign methods for establishment, are not 
undergraduate courses needed to present 
more adequately the problems of county and 
regional library organization and adminis- 
tration after establishment? 

I doubt not that this may seem to some 
an over-emphasis on the matter, but 74 per 
cent of our rural population are concerned. 

Looking at ourselves—to depart for the 
moment from considerations of training— 
state extension directors, as well as state 
library associations and library training 
agencies might well feel that their own in- 
adequacies have been a factor largely re- 
sponsible for the slow development in rural 
public library service. 


It is indeed high time that we wake up to 
the trends and keep abreast of them. 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Country Life Association where representa- 
tives of all the states convened to discuss 
the greatest rural needs in America today— 
the need for library service was one of three 
services mentioned most often from the 
greatest number of states. 

If rural America is conscious of its needs 
and is seeking means to fill them, is it not 
logical to hope for properly enlightened lead- 
ership along these lines in the library pro- 
fession? 

One of our foremost library educators 
has predicted that “the next big library de- 
velopment will be in the county and regional 
field,” and I would add especially, “should 
state and national aid be provided.” 

It is hoped that the discussion to follow 
will point the way for preparedness for the 
great opportunity that lies before us. Dare 
we accept the challenge to look at ourselves 
as we are, and as we might be in the days 
that are to come? 


*x* * * 


Anne Mulheron, Library Association, 
Portland, Oregon, followed Miss Culver, 
saying in part: 


Miss MuULHERON’s VIEW 


I am going to throw a bomb by saying 
that I do not believe we need training for 
county librarians. I do not believe that we 
need more actual training than we are get- 
ting in our library schools. I think we need 
fundamental courses, and I think our library 
schools must broaden out and teach facts 
besides book selection and cataloging; they 
must teach that there are such things as 
library movements, and that the big things 
in our library world today are the new trends 
toward consolidation and this big county 
library movement. 

I do believe that the county library move- 
ment is the one that is coming, that we have 
to reach these people whom we are not 
serving; and I do believe that the county 
librarians need more information about the 
thing that we are going into. 

But, can we teach leadership? The thing 
that I object to in our library schools is 
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that we are not teaching the wish to go 
out and get more information. That is the 
thing we should instil into our young 
people, the wish to improve themselves. 

I believe that the institutes of which Miss 
Culver spoke are vastly more important in 
county library work than any kind of definite 
thing that we can teach, and I think the 
library schools want to know whom they 
are going to get to teach this county library 
procedure. If they get somebody from the 
south, the southern methods will not fit Cali- 
fornia; and if they get somebody from Brit- 
ish Columbia, those methods perhaps will 
not fit the middle west, and so I do not see 
how you can actually teach county library 
procedure. But I think we should teach the 
fact that the county libraries are huge insti- 
tutions, and that we have to meet this fact. 

I do not see how a young person fresh 
from library school can go into administra- 
tive county library work. It takes years and 
years of experience. The important thing 
to teach in our library schools about county 
library work is that you cannot be a county 
librarian just because you want to be. You 
have to spend your money and go to insti- 
tutes, and you have to keep improving your- 
self all the time. The leaders in county 
library work must improve their personnel 
but it is not necessary in many cases for 
the personnel of county libraries to be trained 
librarians. Lots of the work can be done 
by people who are simply trained to think 
in a county library way. 

I, of course, do not believe in graduate 
library work. I think it is much better to 
take one, good substantial year of library 
school, and then—unless you are going to 
do specialized library work—take a general 
course in sociology, a general course in move- 
ments under some fine professors. I think 
that would be more intelligent than to take 
more library training. 

It is intelligent personnel that we need, 
and we need to find the people first of all 
who are going to put their hearts into li- 
brary work, especially county library work, 
and who love books, so that they want to 
spread the knowledge of books throughout 
all the rural communities. I do not think 
any amount of administrative training is 
going to help us do that. You cannot teach 
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leadership; you can only teach the desire, 
You can open up vistas and make people 
want to make themselves larger and better 
to fill the jobs. I think when we inspire our 
people—because the county librarians must 
be leaders and must be inspired—with the 
desire to get book knowledge into these 
people’s lives and to make these rural people 
happier because they are able to read, hap- 
pier because of the things that books bring 
them, many problems of ours will be lessened, 
It is the old, old question of being the mis- 
sionary of the book to these people who 
are in the outposts of civilization and who 
have nothing else to make their lives happier, 

Miss Culver said that in California they 
could not get together in an administrative 
way. You cannot do that sort of thing in 
one part of the country for another. Each 
region will have to make its own rules and 
laws for simplification, and I do not believe 
that you can impose these rules from one 
part of the country on another. But I think 
intelligent librarians will make out their own 
courses and their own methods. 

* * * 


In support of Miss Mulheron’s opinion 
that a considerable background of experience 
is needed by a county library administration, 
Miss Culver reminded the audience that in 
England ten years of library experience are 
required before a person can become a 
county librarian. 

Speaking to the question, “Should a grad- 
uate course be given and will this supply 
the need where salaries are low, or should 
institutes in different parts of the country 
also be given?” Tommie Dora Barker, 
A. L. A. regional field agent for the south, 
said in part: 


Miss BARKER’s OPINION 

I am going to find it rather difficult to 
hold strictly to my topic, because I happen 
to be one of those people who believe in 
training for county library work on all levels, 
and these questions are put somewhat with 
the implication of alternatives: “Shall it be 
this, or that, or the other?” and I am im 
clined to say we should have this, and that 
and the other. 

I do believe that there is a place for 
graduate courses in county library work. 
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However, I do not think that at the present 
time the graduate courses will supply the 
need, because we are faced—at least, we are 
in the south—with two conditions, and I 
think that we have to take them into ac- 
count, no matter how much we might wish 
that the conditions were otherwise. These 
two conditions are small salaries, and the 
tendency for local people to be employed. 

I recently had two instances come to my 
attention where some county extension li- 
brarians were to be appointed, and in one 
case the question was not at all whether a 
person who was trained and experienced in 
county library work was to be employed. 
The first question was, of course, a matter 
of a local person having to have the position. 
There happened to be two graduates of a 
library school living in that place. Then the 
next question was as to which one of these 
two people was to have the position. They 
both happened to be graduates of the same 
library school, and I do not think that li- 
brary school makes any special mention of 
the subject of county libraries, so it resolved 
itself into a question of which one had the 
strongest approach to the library board. I 
happened to talk with the one who did re- 
ceive the appointment. She had never even 
visited a county library. She had no con- 
ception that there might be a different form 
of organization, or a different way of keeping 
records, nor had she any idea of the me- 
chanics of county library administration. 

I think we need to give to library school 
students something of the mechanics. We 
may not be able to develop personality, and 
leaders may be born and not made, but I 
think we can do a great deal for those who 
do have the qualities of leadership and the 
right personality, by making it easier for 
them to get under way more quickly in the 
administration of county library work by see- 
ing that they do know thoroughly the me- 
chanics of county library organization, the 
adaptation of records and similar necessities. 

In the other instance where the county 
extension librarian’s position was open, I 
asked the librarian about the appointment 
for that, and she said, “One of the members 
of our staff is away on leave of absence 
taking her library school course, and she is 
a local person. When she comes back she 


will be put in that position.” Again, to my 
knowledge, that library school where the girl 
was taking her training teaches nothing 
about county library work, and she will prob- 
ably have only the experience and back- 
ground of her own county work there to go 
on. 

I feel that the first year of library school 
should have some lectures on administration, 
organization and community relationships. 
And there should be something about rural 
organizations and all of the social and edu- 
cational organizations that usually are found 
in a county. 

There should also be some graduate 
courses given, because there are a great many 
things that we need to learn about county 
library organization and administration. 
There is need for further investigation on 
many subjects concerned with it, such as the 
size of the area and the relative cost of 
county library service according to the kind 
of organization used, whether we have 
branches or use the schools very largely, or 
have book-truck service, and the relations 
with all the other agencies. 

In regard to institutes, I do hope that we 
can have more institutes of the type that 
we had in Wisconsin four or five years ago. 
I think all of us who attended that institute 
would like to see such a thing in different 
parts of the country. We may not need a 
three weeks’ institute with library extension 
state workers and county librarians; if we 
could have institutes extending over a week, 
that would be plenty. The exchange of ideas 
is profitable, and then, too, I think that those 
of us who are constantly associated with 
other librarians fail to realize the isolation 
in which many of the librarians in small 
counties work, and that they need to have 
the springs within renewed by association 
and contact with those who are doing a simi- 
lar type of work. So, as I stated, I am 
in favor of training on all levels, both in the 
first-year course and in the graduate course, 
and then in the more informal methods of 
library institutes. 


* * * 


The last speaker, Nina Moran, Big Horn 
County Library, Basin, Wyoming, referring 
to special training needs, said in part: 
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Miss Moran’s COMMENT 

Much of my experience has been in rural 
communities where library work is most 
essential but where lack of funds prevents 
adequate salaries and the consensus of opin- 
ion is that library work is so easy that any 
one can do it; many people see no necessity 
for training—they see no reason why some- 
one has to be imported to do work that any 
of their people could do just as well. There 
is another type of training which is sadly 
needed and that is our public need educating 
to the necessity of our training. Then per- 
haps we may expect adequate incomes for 
libraries so that librarians will be able to 
continue their training through formal 
schools and travel. In the majority of small 


libraries there is no provision for contin. 
ance of formal education. It is not possibl, 
to obtain leave of absence. Some change jg 
policy and attitude of communities an 
boards is necessary before a librarian cay 
continue her training. 

We need better foundation courses an{ 
a preprofessional course carefully planned 
for our work and a thorough training in th 
routine necessary to a successful library, 
However in the perfection of this routine 
training we should not lose sight of the 
broader aims of library work. Then ther 
should be a year, or some time at least, spent 
in the practical applications of the theories, 
before the training for work in rural com. 
munities is completed. 


SECOND SESSION 


The main session of the County Libraries 
Section was held Tuesday morning, June 25, 
in the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Miss Vogleson 
presiding. 

Mary U. Rothrock, supervisor of libraries, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, the 
first speaker, had as her subject, “Patterns 
for Regional Library Planning.” 


Miss RotTHROCK’S ADDRESS 


I should not be here attempting to talk 
about regional libraries at all, if I thought 
that anybody really knew anything about 
them, because I well know that I do not. 
So what I shall have to say can scarcely be 
called an address. 

I thought Miss Vogleson had a particu- 
larly good introduction, about the rapid rate 
of change, because that was the introduction 
which I had selected. The rapid rate at 
which changes in our social thinking are now 
coming about seems to give us an exceptional 
opportunity for improving some of the condi- 
tions of our own library work. 

As Dr. Ogburn said last year, “When 
everything is set and rigid there is not much 
chance of progress, whereas in a state of flux, 
there is a possibility of making the world 
a better place in which to live. Rapid change 
always brings a host of problems, however, 
and these social problems are of significance 
to the library.” 


A few of these problems have a special 
significance to us in our library considera 
tions. One of these, for example, is the 
broader conceptions of public education 
which are becoming current in the thought 
of the general citizenship and the formal edu- 
cation people as well as the librarians. The 
school in which the library is the textbook 
has now joined the college in which the 
librarian is the dean of instruction as a dem- 
onstrated fact, full of rich possibilities. If 
these forward-looking schools and colleges 
attain their objectives, we shall have ina 
very few years a public which consists of 
readers, a public to whom books are tools to 
be used constantly, not ornaments to be ad- 
mired and left alone. 

Another change in our mental attitude 
which has particular significance for libra- 
ries is the greatly increased emphasis on 
adult education. Adults seek intellectual 
growth, says Eduard Lindeman, “because 
they believe in its effectiveness to endow 
them with greater power, with increased 
facilities for expressing themselves as per- 
sonalities, with larger freedom; they wish 
to create, to appreciate; they desire to be 
coine better specialists or to reach beyond 
their specializations.” (By the way, I believe 
his article in the Encyclopadia of the Social 
Sciences one of the most intelligent discus 
sions of adult education, what it is and 
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what it means, that I have found in print.) 

Libraries are concerned also with the atti- 
tude of mind which has brought about the 
general planning movement that has en- 
gulfed the nation, a movement designed to 
improve our governmental organization, in 
order that it may meet more readily the 
needs of the people. We may hardly expect 
that libraries will emerge from this social 
planning as the separate institutions they 
now are. Rather, it seems logical to believe 
that when the planners get through with 
us, we shall have been grouped with other 
services, either in positions of major or minor 
importance, depending upon our vision and 
our ability and our adaptability to meet these 
new conditions. 

Within the past five years the long-time 
drift of population from country to city has 
been reversed, and many thousands of city 
dwellers have turned their faces back to the 
farm. Even though this may be a temporary 
condition born of the depression, it has con- 
tributed to an already noticeable trend to- 
ward the urbanizing of rural life. The city 
manager of Cincinnati, C. A. Dykstra, has 
said that the city with its varied advantages 
has become a way of life, a method of living, 
amechanism or device for getting satisfac- 
tion out of life. “Agriculture,” he says, 
“as a way of life is attractive for the most 
part only to those who have a competence 
or an income from a non-agricultural source. 
In other words, we are industrializing and 
mechanizing agriculture and at the same 
time urbanizing rural life. Thus we seem 
to be merging and consolidating the advan- 
tages of rural and urban life.” 

Rural electrification, the decentralization 
of industry, and the promotion of its com- 
panionship with agriculture are other con- 
tributing factors toward taking to the 
country certain urban standards of living, 
including better schools, library service, and 
other community facilities for education. 

Still another change in our social thinking 
is our increased awareness of the functions 
and responsibilities of the national govern- 
ment in our lives. This, of course, is a new 
emphasis rather than a changed state of 
affairs for the federal government was en- 
gaged in the administration and support of 
agricultural and vocational education and 
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public health programs for two generations 
before the present alphabetical agencies were 
born. 

“We are all citizens of federal, state, and 
local governments,” says former Governor 
Winant of New Hampshire. “We accept 
their services and pay their costs. . . . These 
units of government are not competitive, but 
organized to serve a common citizenship as 
economically and efficiently as modern means 
of codperation and organization will permit. 
We are too prone to imagine that a form of 
government set up more than a century ago 
will, without any effort on our part, auto- 
matically meet all the changes that have 
taken place in social and economic con- 
ditions.” 

Such changes as these in the directions of 
our thinking seem to warrant new emphasis 
upon the planning of regional libraries: 

For several years it has seemed clear that 
we are traveling irrevocably toward large- 
unit administration, or regional libraries, at 
least in areas where local libraries are not 
already established. For our present pur- 
pose, a regional library may be defined as 
one whose service area is a homogeneous 
region, and whose maintenance is derived not 
from one, but from a combination of political 
units comprising the region. It is unlikely 
that the simon-pure regional library will 
ever get a substantial footing in the older 
areas of the country, areas where there are 
already a considerable number of existing 
local libraries. There where the pattern is 
set, it would appear both a desirable and a 
practicable thing to attain a substantial unity 
of program and routine through the organ- 
ization of a voluntary federation, a regional 
council of librarians similar to the New 
England Council which the half dozen New 
England governors established about ten 
years ago to discuss problems affecting the 
welfare of the people of New England, re- 
gardless of state lines. If such library coun- 
cils existed for our metropolitan areas and 
for other regions where local libraries supply 
a fairly complete coverage, they would con- 
stitute useful applications of some of the 
principles of the large-unit administration. 

Federated libraries, however, are for old 
areas, regional libraries for new. In plan- 
ning regional organizations for areas where 
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there is very limited service with which to 
begin, there appear to be three possibilities 
worthy of consideration. First, it may be 
feasible to center the plan about an already 
existing library which is capable of serving 
as the nucleus of the proposed regional de- 
velopment. In fact, it is not unlikely that 
this library would initiate the regional move- 
ment. This type of organization offers the 
utmost liberty for the display of local initia- 
tive, for experimentation and adaptation of 
the library plan to local needs and interests. 
From the viewpoint of the nationwide ex- 
tension of library service, however, it has 
the weakness of all movements which place 
their reliance upon voluntary initiative. 
Even if we were optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that all the libraries conveniently 
located for regional service would volun- 
tarily undertake to develop a library system 
serving their surrounding regions, we prob- 
ably would have the overlapping of certain 
parts of regions with services from two or 
possibly more central libraries, and the omis- 
sion altogether of certain other less fortu- 
nately placed areas. 

A second proposal which has been made 
is that of dividing an entire state into a group 
of regions, in each of which would be placed 
a regional library maintained by state and 
local funds and administered according to 
standard state requirements under the super- 
vision of a regional board. Under this plan 
each regional library would be a locally con- 
trolled system with a central library, school 
and community branches, deposits, a book 
truck and all the other devices of a well 
administered municipal or county system. 
By means of a state adopted standard of per- 
sonnel and service and substantial contribu- 
tion of state funds for a minimum program 
of maintenance, the equalization of library 
service over the entire state would, to a large 
degree, be attained. The inauguration of 
library service for an entire state on such a 
regional basis has been proposed for a num- 
ber of states, but actually undertaken in 
none. Of course, we cannot blink the fact 
that state boundary lines are as arbitrary 
and have as little to do with regional topog- 
raphy as have the boundaries of cities or 
counties, and that natural regions often cut 
across state lines. It would appear that, 


strictly speaking, regional planning cy 
neither be confined to the county nor to the 
state. Nevertheless, perhaps that is a longer 
look ahead than we need to take at this 
moment. 

Another possible form of organization js 
the proposal of the Committee on Education 
of the Iowa State Planning Board, whos 
report says, “It is one of the chief duties of 
the Iowa Library Commission to extenj 
reading facilities to rural communities, |} 
fixed branches of the commission could be 
established in different parts of the state, 
each branch could arrange for the establish. 
ment of small library agencies in rural cen. 
ters, similar to the so-called ‘deposit stations’ 
maintained in the outlying sections of some 
cities. The branches could provide for the 
transfer and exchange of books in the public 
and school libraries of the smaller cities and 
towns and for professional advice in the 
organization and administration of small |i- 
braries. Such an arrangement would retain 
the present municipal public library board 
and their interest in the local library, but 
should increase greatly the effectiveness of 
the small libraries. The branches, or re- 
gional libraries, could be maintained partly 
from state funds and partly from county or 
local funds through the contract system now 
authorized by law. 

“The proposed reorganization would bring 
within reach of all the citizens of the state 
the enlarged facilities of the library commis- 
sion; it would coérdinate and strengthen the 
work of small city and town libraries while 
retaining the active interest of local groups; 
it would assist in maintaining minimum 
standards of service through the aid it would 
give.” 

So much for the relationship of the re- 
gional library to the remainder of the state. 
When we come to consider the individual 
regional library, we are confronted with still 
more problems. How big should it be? 
How should its board be set up? What 
about its financing? What about the inter- 
nal organization? What about the book 
collection ? 

What is the correct size for a regional li- 
brary? The essential consideration about 
the area is not that it be large or small, but 
that it be homogeneous, that the region be 4 
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natural unit capable of being administered 
from some focal point, which probably will 
be the trade center. The area over which 
administration can be effective is conditioned 
by the means of transportation and communi- 
cation. With good highways and telephone 
service, I should say that ten or fifteen 
counties of average size are not too many; 
that is, 4,000 to 6,000 square miles. With- 
out those conveniences, a single county may 
be too large for flexible, supervised service. 

Then there is the problem of control. 
That is even more complex and difficult than 
the problem of physical size, because in this 
homogeneous region we have said that there 
are various governmental units—villages, 
cities, school districts, counties—all of which 
have their varied interests and most of which 
have their separate governing boards with 
intricate detail of limitations and powers. In 
some states constitutional limitations make 
it impossible to delegate the powers of the 
several governmental units to a central li- 
brary board, and thus they necessitate reli- 
ance on service and control through a system 
of contracts. 

From the library standpoint the ideal con- 
trol would be by a small regional library 
board (I think five members should be suffi- 
cient, but if you wanted seven or nine, that 
would be all right) to which the various 
governing groups had delegated their powers. 
Just how this can be brought about in any 
given situation, or whether it can be done, 
is a matter for special study in each case. 
In general, no more can be said than that 
the immediately controlling board should not 
be so large as to be cumbersome and un- 
wieldy; but at the same time it should be 
large enough that in some manner, either 
directly or by delegated authority, it reflects 
the interests and opinions of the entire re- 
gion. This is desirable, of course, in order 
to formulate library policies in keeping with 
local needs. Even more is it necessary when 
problems of financing arise, as unhappily 
they must. 

This whole question of adequate and stable 
financing is, perhaps, the most confusing and 
difficult of the problems of regional library 
establishment. How much money is re- 
quired? This depends, of course, upon sev- 
eral factors: the kind and amount of service 


to be given; whether the population is scat- 
tered or concentrated in a few centers; 
whether school library service is included in 
the estimate. I hesitate to mention even a 
tentative figure, because I feel so strongly 
that we need a wholly different and more 
expensive sort of library. The amount I 
would venture for that kind of library might 
sound fantastic. But for our present-day, 
garden variety of library service, the $1 per 
capita minimum is a good point of departure. 

With $1 per capita, or even less, a regional 
library unquestionably could develop and 
maintain a central library for the region 
with a general book collection and depart- 
mentalized services under a trained staff, 
community branches, school library deposits 
and book trucks. Exactly how the staff 
should be constituted, and what should be 
the size of the book collection are matters 
of detail, not of principle. 

It is infinitely more important in my judg- 
ment that we should be making new designs 
for libraries to meet new needs. For the 
entire pattern of rural life is changing and 
services which seemed to us adequate a few 
short years ago are now gravely insufficient. 

Mr. M. L. Wilson, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, says, “Farmers are traveling 
new roads. They look, as they go, for sign 
posts. At each fork or by-road they debate 
vigorously the turn to take. John Smith, at 
the cross roads, used to think mainly about 
dairy herd improvement, or better rotation 
practices. In recent years he has given some 
thought to marketing methods and the out- 
look. Then, without warning, two decades 
of growing strain on the economic machine 
brought a break-down. He has had to turn 
his mind to problems of make-shift repairs, 
a general overhauling, and new parts for the 
machine. That is, to production adjustment, 
processing taxes, marketing agreements, pro- 
duction quotas, foreign trade policies, and 
land planning. These problems tax the best 
of minds. On John Smith’s ability to think 
them through clearly and to bring his in- 
fluence to bear for sound policies, hinges the 
success of democratic solutions.” 

In the country where library patterns are 
not fixed, there is a chance for working out 
a type or types of libraries not yet conceived, 
libraries which embrace broader regions of 
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the mind as well as of the map. Such a 
library would be one in which there are thou- 
sands of readable books which contribute to 
the understanding, the practice and the en- 
joyment of the country way of life; a library 
in which the education of youth and adults 
proceeds simultaneously and the transition 
from juvenile to adult education is painless, 
invisible and unconscious; a library in which 
the tools of vocational as well as avocational 
education are present, and administered by a 
library staff equally at home with books and 
buzz-saws. 

Recently I have had the interesting experi- 
ence of observing a librarian who, with the 
innate desire of the present-day librarian to 
engage in some definite adult education ac- 
tivity, found his community already so highly 
organized with various interest groups that 
not a spare fifteen minutes in the week could 
be found for a group in poetry, drama or 
current events. In the course of making a 
desk for himself in the community trade 
shop, he discovered among his neighbors a 
throbbing interest in woodwork, which 
caused them to respond enthusiastically to his 
suggestion of a discussion group in period 
furniture. And at this moment, not because 
he is a good librarian, but because he is a fair 
carpenter, books on design and craftsmanship 
are being used by every worker in that shop. 

The other day a young engineer assured 
me that libraries are missing their best bet 
for public service in not fitting out their base- 
ments with portable workshops for cabinet 
work, metal craft, pottery and a chemical 
laboratory where grown people may pursue 
their leisure-time interests with tools bought 
from the same funds which provide the books 
that tell them how to use the tools. It is not 
a new idea, but it was new to him, and so 
convincing that he had even made a list of the 
equipment which for a few hundred dollars 
this ideal library could install in its basement. 
In this sort of library, the museum, the 


workshop, music, art—all would unite with 
books to provide the whole community with 
a continuing education throughout life. It js 
toward some such combination as this of the 
library, the school, daily work and life itself, 
that we are heading, a combination whid 
lends itself especially to such areas as we 
want regional libraries to serve. 

How much will this kind of library cost? 
Where is the money coming from? Ip. 
evitably, in large degree, it is coming from 
the state, and ultimately, through the state, 
from the federal government. There will 
never be regional libraries, there will never 
be rural library service, except in sporadic 
instances, under other conditions of financing, 


Mr. WHITNALL’s ADDRESS 


Following Miss Rothrock, Gordon Whit- 
nall, codrdinator of the Los Angeles County 
Committee on Government Simplification, 
spoke on “Simplification of Government and 
Its Relation to the Library.” Mr. Whit. 
nall’s address will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


New OFFICErRs 


At the business meeting held at the end of 
the main session, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, 
Fanny Taber, Public Library, Greenville, 
South Carolina; vice chairman, M. Louise 
Hunt, Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin; 
secretary-treasurer, Nora Crimmins, Public 
Library, Chattanooga, Tennessee; director 
for 1935-38, Helen E. Vogleson, County Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California. 

It was voted unanimously that the County 
Libraries Section approves the action of the 
A. L. A. Council in asking federal aid for 
libraries. 

The section also voted $25 to become a 
contributing member of the American Li- 
brary Association for the year 1935-36. 

HELEN E. Vocieson, Chairman 


Hospital Libraries (ommittee ‘Round Table 


PPROXIMATELY one hundred peo- 
A ple attended the meeting of hospital 
librarians held in Denver, Friday, 

June 28. Because of the absence of the 


meeting chairman, Mrs. Clemence E. Parks, 
Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, another member of the Hospital Li- 
braries Committee presided. 
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Those attending were greeted by Mrs. Lil- 
lian Dumke, Colorado General Hospital, 
Denver, who gave each one a copy of the 
list of “Recent Books for Hospitals” printed 
in the May issue of the Booklist, and a circu- 
lar on hospital library service issued by the 
Division of Public Libraries, Department of 
Education, Boston, Massachusetts. These 
circulars were sent for the meeting by E. 
Kathleen Jones. 

A letter from Miss Jones was read in 
part, asking information for use in her revi- 
sion of the book Hospital library. She also 
suggested that since a movement had been 
started to put a hospital library course in 
library schools, the A. L. A. Hospital Li- 
braries Committee and the A. H. A. Hos- 
pital Libraries Committee should get 
together to formulate the kind of course 
needed and the qualifications of the persons 
or person to give it, in order to standardize 
the course. 

Mrs. Parks asked what action should be 
taken in regard to this matter. Anne Far- 
rington, Maybury Sanitarium, Northville, 
Michigan, made the motion “that the chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Hospital Libraries 
Committee get in touch with the chairman 
of the A. H. A. Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee and discuss the matter of a hospital 
library course in library schools.” The mo- 
tion was carried. 


READING FOR MENTAL PATIENTS 


Mrs. Parks then introduced the first 
speaker, Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh, director, 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, Denver, 
who gave a most interesting and informa- 
tive address on “Library Facilities for Men- 
tal Patients.” Dr. Ebaugh said in part: 

“The medical profession owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to the American Library As- 
sociation for its constant and successful ef- 
forts to provide hospital library facilities. 
Since mental illness represents a gradual 
accumulation of unhealthy reactions in meet- 
ing life problems, it is obvious that the pre- 
scription of books will play an important part 
in the treatment of the patient. 

“The past decade has seen many changes 
in our attitude toward the mentally ill 
patient. I assume that all of us here adopt 
the same general attitude toward the ner- 


vous and mentally ill patient as toward any 
ill person. From this point of view the pre- 
scription of literature for mental patients 
does not offer any unique problem and 
should not be considered as different from 
that of prescription for general hospital 
patients. There should always be reasonably 
careful selection of reading material and 
individualization of the patient’s needs. 

“In mental hospitals, it seems to me that 
reading provides for the expenditure of sur- 
plus energy not absorbed in the directive 
activities of life. From this point of view, 
reading provides a change of activity—a 
basic need of the human organism. It is of 
great value in breaking down excessive emo- 
tional preoccupations of the patient. Read- 
ing provides a relief from the compulsion 
of routine in mental hospitals. It means 
self-direction without the elements of re- 
straint. It should lead to the development 
of self-reliance and improved attempts at 
concentration on the part of the patient.” 

Dr. Ebaugh analyzed the requirements of 
the three main groups of mental patients. 
First, the organic psychoses which develop 
on the basis of structural and organic 
changes in the brain with varying degrees of 
deterioration. Second, the mental disorders 
developing on a physical and toxic basis. 
Third, the so-called functional psychoses 
which comprise the majority of mental dis- 
orders. “The main value of library facili- 
ties,” he said, “is to be found among this last 
group, although the prescription of literature 
is helpful in all groups.” 

In his discussion of the library service in 
his hospital he listed many verbatim com- 
ments of the patients, some from each group, 
which should be helpful to any hospital li- 
brarian. 

“In an appraisal I made several years ago 
of the teaching of psychiatry in all four-year 
medical schools in this country, I was very 
much impressed by the general lack of ade- 
quate library facilities for mental patients,” 
he commented. “The facilities provided were 
loosely organized for the most part and the 
methods were haphazard. The books pro- 
vided were frequently in poor condition and 
represented discarded material. Mental 
patients are extremely sensitive in their re- 
actions to situations of this kind and many 
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were resentful of the books provided. This 
was especially true of the convalescent type 
of patient. I feel that the American Li- 
brary Association with its remarkable his- 
tory of achievement in providing library 
facilities for hospitals has a most interesting 
job in the further development of adequate 
library facilities for mental hospitals. 

“Being only a physician, I am naturally 
keeping away from library organization mat- 
ters. However, I feel that the content of 
the reading for mental patients and the pro- 
vision of fresh, clean, modern books is most 
important. In general, concerning the con- 
tent of reading, I would emphasize for men- 
tal patients biographies, and _ generally 
informative books, such as DeKruif’s 
Microbe hunters, and Hunger fighters, and 
The parade of the living, by J. H. Bradley. 
Anthologies have not been used enough for 
mental patients. Letters and memoirs 
should prove of value in providing books for 
recreation and reconstruction. Short stories, 
especially the ones by Cobb and Ring Lard- 
ner and Norris, as well as mystery stories, 
certainly have their place. Magazines which 
have been especially appreciated by our 
patients are National Geographic, Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty, Popular Mechanics, 
Scientific American, Reader’s Digest, and the 
like. Humorous stories are of great value 
for mental patients. In fact, my experience 
indicates that a preservation of a sense of 
humor in patients is a most important evi- 
dence of good prognosis. 

“T should comment regarding books that 
may be detrimental to our patients. Here, 
again, there should be great conservation and 
individualization. In general, books on psy- 
chology and psychiatry are undesirable even 
for the convalescent patients. Books on ab- 
normal psychology have no place in a mental 
hospital. Since many patients show religious 
preoccupations with guilt feelings, care 
should be used in the choice of religious 
books. These books, for the most part, 
should be eliminated. Likewise, books con- 
cerning mysticism, astrology, numerology, 
hypnosis, and general occult phenomena have 
no place. In convalescent patients of the 
cultural type we have frequently used Ber- 
nard Hart’s delightful book, despite its 
frightful name—Psychology of insanity. 





This is a sound book and plays a role in the 
psychotherapy of some patients. However, 
I would prefer the general policy of having 
the individual physician cover in his daily 
psychotherapeutic interviews the content 
which may be provided in many constructiye 
books. Since physicians themselves are con. 
fused regarding the contribution of various 
schools of psychology, we can realize that 
this confusion will be magnified in the patient 
who is reading such books. There is a great 
opportunity for a psychiatrist to write a 
sound, commonsense, practical treatise con- 
cerning mental disorders and phenomena for 
the use of our patients. Just nerves, by 
Riggs, is of interest, as well as the following 
books: The nervous housewife, by Abraham 
Myerson; Outwitting our nerves, by Joseph- 
ine Jackson and Helen M. Salisbury; When 
life loses its zest, by Abraham Myer- 
son; Your mind and you: mental health, by 
George K. Pratt; The human mind, by Karl 
Menninger; The normal mind, by William 
H. Burnham; Discovering ourselves, by 
Strecker and Appel. 

“There should be caution in recommend- 
ing books concerning mental hygiene, though 
I have found that many of the patients en- 
joy reading books on child guidance, such as: 
Child guidance, by Blanton and Blanton; 
Everyday problems of the everyday child, by 
Douglas Thom; Difficulties in child develop- 
ment, by Mary Chadwick; Behavior aspects 
of child conduct, by Esther Loring Richards; 
Parents and the preschool child, by Blatz 
and Bott; Adolescent girlhood, by Mary 
Chadwick; Adolescence, by Frankwood Wil- 
liams; Adolescent girl, by Winifred Rich- 
mond; Mental hygiene problems of the 
normal adolescent, by Jessie Taft. 

“I want also to mention a pamphlet that 
Douglas Thom has written—T he adolescent 
—which can be obtained for ten cents from 
the Children’s Bureau in Washington.” 

In conclusion Dr. Ebaugh summed up his 
comments: 

“1, Despite the many advancements that 
have been made in mental hospitals, library 
facilities in most institutions are still i 
adequate. 

“2. Although there are very distinct 
problems presented in determining the conm- 
tent of reading for patients in mental hos 
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pitals, these problems can readily be solved 
by close collaboration with the medical staff 
of the psychopathic hospitals. 

“3 There is great therapeutic value to 
be found in the use of well run libraries in 
mental hospitals.” 

* * * 

Dr. Gerald B. Webb of the Colorado 
Foundation for Research in Tuberculosis, 
Colorado Springs, was the next speaker. His 
subject was “Reading for the Tuberculous 
Patient.” 


Dr. WeEsBB’s ADDRESS 


“The pleasures we delight in physic pain.” 
—SHAKESPEARE 


“Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to Heaven.” 
—SHAKESPEARE 


Some of you may be wondering why a 
specialist in medicine has been brought here 
to address a convocation of librarians. I 
think I can make the relationship of the 
librarian and the physician immediately clear. 
A diagnosis of tuberculosis produces a psychic 
shock. Only those who have experienced 
such a verdict know the horror. Young 
adults form the majority of such patients, 
and with blasted hopes and with what seems 
like a death sentence, few of them realize 
what is demanded of the spirit. A brave 
man can face the momentary danger of “go- 
ing over the top,” but the same individual 
may not be able to endure the long rest 
régime which is necessary to overcome this 
disease. The treatment of tuberculosis calls 
for a resourcefulness which is unequalled in 
any other specialty. The physician has the 
double task of administering to both mind 
and body and manifestly this cannot be done 
by just peddling pills. The radio has been a 
god-send to tuberculous patients, mitigating 
many weary hours, yet the mind still needs 
the sustenance which can only be procured 
by the proper prescription of books. One 
can read in the minds of these patients 
thoughts expressed by Scott— 


“I myself must mix with action 
Lest I wither by despair.” 


and by Homer— 


“Too much rest itself becomes a pain.” 


In spite of the modern trend of collapse 
therapy the cure of tuberculosis, a chronic 
disease, is still long and tedious. The lay- 
men often has the notion that the proper 
treatment of the disease is a discovery of our 
own time; but Hippocrates, the father of 
Greek medicine, appreciated the value of 
rest. Avicenna, that Prince of Physicians, of 
the Arabian renaissance—to whom some 
Persian historians attribute the Rubaiyat— 
stressed the resting of the body and of the 
mind. Their advice is as good today as it 
ever was. No doubt both Avicenna and 
Hippocrates, however, found their patients 
as loath to take their advice as we do today; 
and no doubt, too, they found many a patient 
who achieved the rest of body without at- 
taining the rest of mind. This mental 
unrest is something that the tuberculosis 
specialist must meet and conquer throughout 
all the days of his practice. Books form the 
greatest weapon against it in his armory; 
judicious reading is the first antidote to men- 
tal unrest. Dryden wrote long ago, with 
his customary perspicacity: 


“Lack of occupation is not rest 
A mind unoccupied is a mind distressed.” 


In Dryden, as in the other authors we have 
just quoted, there may have been something 
of the psychiatrist. If we knew more about 
the physical ailments of such men, however, 
we might be better able to explain such 
flashes of insight as these. In the ancient 
Vedic hymns of India one reads that only 
the man who is master of himself can re- 
cover from consumption. It has long been 
a maxim with physicians that no fool ever 
recovers. 

Some patients must be kept resting in bed 
from four to six years before recovery. The 
problem of keeping up morale and encour- 
agement can only be met by the selection of 
proper literature. Were you to ask what 
literature proved the most satisfying and 
helpful I should unhesitatingly reply the 
study of nature. 

You will note in your reading of Experi- 
ment in autobiography by H. G. Wells that 
biology is placed first in education. Wells’ 
own success as a littérateur resulted from 
an early training in natural history. It was 
this knowledge that gave Wells such a deep 
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insight into human relations. Like so many 
famous authors such as Voltaire, Ruskin, 
Emerson, Keats, Shelley, Pope, Stevenson 
and many others, Wells himself was a con- 
sumptive. His triumph over this disease 
and his subsequent strenuous life should in- 
spire others. Included in descriptions of 
Wells’ literary friends is that of Stephen 
Crane, one of the unfortunate victims, like 
the Brontés, who gave us his immortal Red 
badge of courage, a book too little read to- 
day. 

The best approach I know to the enjoy- 
ment of nature is the selection of books like 
Fabre’s on insects and on astronomy, and 
such out-of-print titles as Flashlights on 
nature, by Grant Allen, Bird watcher in the 
Shetland, by Edmund Selous and such simple 
instruction as that given in Eyes and no eyes, 
by Arabella Buckley. 

There are few instructors who can make 
nature interesting. It does not interest peo- 
ple to know the classification of plants or 
how many sepals and petals a flower may 
have, but if patients are told that our beau- 
tiful paintbrush puts on its gay clothes at the 
expense of its honor they are at once inter- 
ested. They have perhaps met with similar 
human beings! A flower cannot live without 
green leaves. The paintbrush turns many 
of its leaves into the gorgeous red bracts and 
in order to do this sends out “suckers” 
which steal nourishment from all roots grow- 
ing around it. Show patients the sensitive 
stamens of the common barberry and how 
they snap towards the pistil when gently 
touched with a pin, and interest is at once 
aroused. Should kind friends send in be- 
gonias or lilies of the valley show them the 
male and female flowers on the same stem of 
the former, which they may never have noted, 
and tell them that the flowers of the latter 
if left undisturbed in the garden turn into 
beautiful red berries in the fall—a fact 
known to the birds but unknown to most 
florists. 

Nature study will give the patient a bet- 
ter understanding of his own disease and will 
make him realize that a parasite like the 
tubercle bacillus must look out for its own 
progeny. Such a parasite has developed, 
over the ages, access to the human and egress 
from the host. It must constantly develop 
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new “colonies” otherwise the race of bacilli 
would become extinct. Ulceration of the 
lungs, with germ containing sputum as the 
result, is the aim of this bacillus. It has no 
life history outside the human body and the 
dissemination of the germ by the consump. 
tive is especially dangerous to children. The 
National Tuberculosis Association issues ex. 
cellent literature concerning this disease. In. 
cluded in this is a pamphlet entitled Wha 
you should know about tuberculosis, and The 
journal of outdoor life. Numerous books 
have been published for patients such as 
Rules for recovery by Lawrason Brown, 
Tuberculosis by Fred G. Holmes, and Over- 
coming tuberculosis by Webb and Ryder. 

Experience has shown that most patients 
tangle themselves up in dangerous “little 
knowledge” and being without a proper edu- 
cational background find such reading de- 
pressing. They cannot grasp the difficult 
facts and are at sea in regard to the simple 
ones. Patients become appalled at the 
wicked possibilities of the treacherous foe. 
Possibly many of these books in attempting 
to radiate hope are tinged with too much 
optimism and do not stress sufficiently the 
relapsing nature of the disease. The two 
most important facts to be impressed are that 
rest is the only real remedy and four years of 
careful medical supervision are absolutely 
necessary for recovery. 

Many among my audience have written me 
delightful letters commending my publica- 
tion The prescription of literature. It may 
be of interest to you to learn how that work 
originated. Some thirty years ago I hada 
patient with so-called neurasthenia. I dis- 
covered that the probable reason that no 
progress was being made in treatment re- 
sulted from the fact that she had a standing 
order with the book shop to send her every 
new novel. One of my hobbies has been 
the reading of biographies and from the 
trials and triumphs of the subjects I have 
derived great inspiration. I quickly discov- 
ered that with this patient, as with others, 
biographical reading, a variant of nature 
study, accelerated recovery. From that time 
it has been my custom to look around my 
library each morning and emerge with an 
armful of books. The varied interests of 
patients are soon discovered and appropriate 
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hooks can be taken to them. The prescrip- 
tion of literature was therefore the work of a 
lifetime and any further contribution to this 
theme is in the nature of an anti-climax. 
An attempt was made to put forth all the 
ideas that could be gathered on appropriate 
reading for the sick. The greater number 
of such patients were tuberculous and it was 
discovered that 


“Whether they take Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair” 


the reading of biographies was prolific in 
good results. 

Nevertheless, there are one or two addi- 
tions or amplifications which I may make at 
this time. In view of the old adage that 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men—” 


it may be that such reading was not suf- 
ficiently stressed in The prescription of liter- 
ature. Certainly the physician must not 
forget to prescribe such works as Fun in bed 
and More fun in bed by that cheerful invalid, 
Frank Scully. The difficulty in such matters, 
is, of course, that so many humorous works 
lose their appeal in a very few years because 
of changing conditions. Who reads Bill Nye 
or Edward Lear any more? In the realm of 
humor, the physician must keep very up to 
date. He may find that in another decade 
his patients will no longer react to Robert 
Benchley, or Don Marquis, or Captain 
Traprock. 

Another footnote to The prescription of 
literature might consist of an account of a 
curious kind of literary quest in which I 
have encouraged some of my patients to 
engage. It is a search for symptoms resem- 
bling their own in the writings and biogra- 
phies of great men. Although Eugene 
O'Neill has commented upon this tendency 
among patients as a kind of weakness, I 
know it can be turned to good account. I 
have elsewhere related how one young lady 
detected correctly from some of Shelley’s 
lines that the poet must have suffered from 
tuberculosis, and how another discovered 
from Carlyle’s John Sterling that this poet 
had also been a victim. It can also be recog- 
nized that this disease not only influenced 
the writings of authors but also their lives. 
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It will interest both librarians and the 
tuberculous patients to learn how the works 
of Shakespeare can be analyzed to indicate 
the possibility that this great poet may also 
have been tuberculous. Little is known of 
Shakespeare’s life but his biographers believe 
he died, April 23, 1616, in a fever. Shakes- 
peare has many references in his plays and 
sonnets to such conditions as “fistula,” 
“Kings Evil,” (scrofula or tuberculous 
adenitis), “infected lungs,” and “consump- 
tion.” A patient interested in Shakespeare 
kindly marked these for me. The poet ap- 
peared to know also that consumption was 
curable, for Beatrice, in Much ado about 
nothing (1599), in accepting Benedick, says 
“IT would not deny you; ... and partly to 
save your life, for I am told you were in a 
consumption.” 

In 1611 came The tempest and from this 
date to the time of his death there were no 
more plays written. In January, 1606, a 
will is being prepared. It is important to 
search in Shakespeare’s last play the Tem- 
pest for any suggestion of illness and the 
epilogue would seem to indicate we shall not 
be disappointed. We read— 


“Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have’s my own 
Which is most faint... .” 


Here is found the suggestion of malaise or 
lassitude so common in a toxic consump- 
tive. The following conversation indicates 
a knowledge of the consumptive odor— 


“Adrian: ‘The air breathes upon us here 
most sweetly.’ 

“Sebastian: ‘As if it had lungs and rotten 
ones.” 

“Antonio: ‘Or as ’twere perfumed by a 
fen.’” 


But the most important lines indicate a 
symptom having been experienced, for in 
eight words is penned, in The tempest, an 
unsurpassed description of pleurisy. Pros- 
pero retorts to Caliban that he will suffer 
that night, “side-stitches that shall pen thy 
breath up.” It would seem to a physician 
that only one who had suffered from pleurisy 
could have written such an apt description. 
The finding of these subjective and objective 
symptoms all collected in his last play to- 
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gether with his cessation of work for five 
years before his death, arouses a suspicion, 
that, like Moliére who died at fifty-one from 
tuberculosis, Shakespeare’s life was perhaps 
terminated by this relentless foe at fifty-two. 

Interesting books abound for every occu- 
pation and the opportunity is offered one 
taking the tuberculosis cure to outstrip his 
fellows later on in life’s handicap. While 
those who will be his competitors are 
rushing hither and yon, he is learning to con- 
serve his energy and to concentrate on mat- 
ters which will count. Many have won 
success as college professors, business, and 
professional men, who have had what seemed 
to be enforced idleness for several years. In 
singling out one occupation a physician in 
this work always has numerous medical stu- 
dents and young doctors under his care. 
Medicine is actually a branch of nature study 
so that all branches of natural history will 
be pursued with interest. Apart from gen- 
eral biography there are available many 
biographies of famous physicians which will 
prove of value and interest. For these 
patients and for other intellectuals, medical 
history should be emphasized. Knowledge 
of what has gone before in medicine will 
save them numerous future mistakes and 
will encourage an interest in research. 
Magazines like the Annals of Medical 
History, Aesculape, and Janus, form an ap- 
proach to the subject. Books like Garri- 
son’s History of medicine, Sigerist’s The 
great doctors, McKenzie’s The infancy of 
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medicine, the Clio Medica series, Singer's 4 
short history of medicine, and many othey 
make excellent reading. Biographies of great 
physicians, like Laennec, Harvey, Osler 
Thomas Young, and Allbutt are full of b 





spiration as well as those of scientists lik 


Pasteur. 

Patients have studied pursuits from 
making to clothes pressing and the making 
of jig saw puzzles, to emerge into succes. 
ful businesses. During fever periods, the 
clipping of paragraphs and pictures whid 
have later been pasted into scrapbooks, gives 
unending joy and information. Some of 
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these from “architecture” to “how to amug | 


children on a rainy day” made by patients 
over thirty years ago, have often been bor. 
rowed for the advantage of more recent 
patients. Memorizing of paragraphs and 
poems is excellent diversion and leads to 
concentration. From Gilbert’s Bab ballads 
to Thackeray’s Ballad of Bouillabaisse a- 
tients will be able to recite and recall lines 
which make them admired in cultured 
society. 

In general the advice given by Bulwer- 
Lytton is still appropriate: 

“In science, read, by preference, the new- 
est works; in literature the oldest. The 
classic literature is always modern.” 


* * * 
Each address was followed by a brief dis- 


cussion from the floor. 
GeErtTRUDE M. Epwarps, Chairman 


Junior College Libraries Round Table 


r NAHE Junior College Libraries Round 

Table held one session Wednesday, 

June 26, at the Denver Municipal 
Building, Fay Tunison, Long Beach Junior 
College, presiding. The aims of the round 
table which had been earlier formulated at 
the request of the chairman on Chapters and 
Sections of the American Library Associa- 
tion were also read. The statement of aims 
adopted is as follows: 


“1, To serve as a medium of exchange of 
ideas of junior college librarians themselves 
concerning problems and policies. 

“2. To serve as a medium for represent- 


ing junior college librarians as a group to 
the rest of the profession. 

“3. To work toward improving the qual- 
ity of both libraries and their librarians. 

“4. To encourage studies of junior college 
library problems. 

“s. We hope to reach in our conferences 
primarily librarians actually engaged in I- 
brary work in junior colleges, secondly, 
teachers in library schools who are trait 
ing our assistants, and generally, anyone it- 
terested in the problems of late adolescence.” 


Carrying out the conference theme “Look- 
ing at Ourselves” in the sixth annual mett- 
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ing of the Junior College Libraries Round 
Table, the particular junior college library 
problems studied were concerned with pres- 
ent trends in the field of junior college li- 
brary administration and opportunities for 
greater effectiveness in the future. While 
a careful survey of outstanding experiments 
was deemed essential for future planning 
the key-note of the meeting was that of 
breaking away from traditional practices and 
instituting in the junior college libraries pro- 
grams peculiarly adapted to new trends and 
new demands. 


TRENDS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The first paper, by Edna Hester, Pomona 
High School and Junior College, Pomona, 
California, was read by the chairman, since 
the writer was unable to be present. The 
subject was “Junior Colleges, Their Trends 
and Their Libraries.” Miss Hester stated 
that the experiments at Chicago, Minnesota, 
and Stephens furnish stimulation for effort 
and a vision of the junior college of the 
future. In these programs the importance 
given to the book and the extension and 
personalization of reference work, of vol- 
untary reading and of all library work with 
the student place new demands and oppor- 
tunities upon the junior college libraries. 
She indicated that the tendency in the new 
junior college libraries will be toward a 
library service similar to that of departmental 
libraries with certain seminar features and 
that the large reading-rooms will give way 
to seminar rooms connected with the central 
library. As to book collections the new li- 
brary will no longer be a well rounded col- 
lection but will be based upon the needs of 
the courses planned with emphasis upon re- 
cent and up-to-date material and upon cul- 
tural and voluntary reading. The librarians 
who administer these collections will be 
chosen not so much for their technical as 
for their academic preparation in different 
broad fields, keeping in closest touch with 
instructors and students. 

Miss Hester’s address will appear in a 


forthcoming issue of the Junior College 
Journal. 


OpporTUNITIES IN THE FIELD 


“Opportunities in the Junior College 
Field” was the subject of the next paper, 
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given by Charles E. Rush, of Yale Univer- 
sity, member of the Advisory Group on 
Junior College Libraries. Mr. Rush’s paper 
was published in the August Library 
Journal. 

Flora B. Ludington, Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, spoke next upon “The Teaching Func- 
tion of the Junior College Library:” 


Miss LupDINGTON’s ADDRESS 


The position of the library in the social 
and educational organization is one of in- 
creasing importance. In_ institutions of 
learning, from the nursery school up to the 
college, the library is taking a place which 
a few decades ago it held only in the uni- 
versity. This paper undertakes a study of 
the function of the library as an instru- 
ment of teaching in the junior college years. 

The place of the library in institutions 
with forward-looking programs of instruc- 
tion has received considerable attention in 
the articles by Louis Shores, B. Lamar John- 
son and other members of our profession. 
Although I have been greatly interested and 
stimulated with a sense of responsibility, I, 
like many others, know that my own insti- 
tution has not yet entered upon any such 
decided and active library participation in 
instruction as these writers are advocating. 
This situation may be due to a variety of 
circumstances; pressure of other tasks, limi- 
tation of time, unwillingness on the part 
of faculty and administrators to share the 
responsibility for teaching with library staff 
members, to say nothing of our shyness and 
reluctance to embark upon a definite respon- 
sibility for instruction. 

As has often been pointed out, the junior 
college librarian has an advantage over li- 
brarians in the public libraries, in that she 
has a comparatively restricted, well-defined 
clientele. This discussion, although under- 
taken with the two-year junior college in 
mind is applicable to those institutions fol- 
lowing the 6-4-4 plan. Even in the junior 
college there are several distinct interests 
to be served. There are entering students 
who may shortly expect to end their formal 
education. Within this group, the library 
has a unique opportunity to impress each 
individual with the realization that he should 
acquire the knack of finding out things for 
himself, for soon he will be deprived of the 
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privilege of consulting a teacher when he 
wants to know something. It is further to 
be hoped that the students will develop a 
desire to read and keep abreast of current 
problems and literature. For others, these 
two years mark a preparatory period prior 
to entering their junior year of a bachelor 
of arts or science curriculum where they 
must compete with students already some- 
what familiar with the large and ever-con- 
fusing university library. In addition to 
these two student groups, there are those 
students who are marking time in attending 
junior college, and others whose participation 
is on an adult education basis. These stu- 
dents as well as the faculty and staff mem- 
bers all receive instruction of one sort or 
another from the corps of librarians. 

The librarian of the junior college is the 
one college officer who has an opportunity to 
observe the intellectual interests of the en- 
tire personnel of the institution—students, 
faculty members, administrators. Her duties 
include not only introducing the most hum- 
ble freshman to the use of the card catalog 
but gathering together material for a variety 
of public utterances by the dean,—ranging 
from a talk on birds before children of an 
elementary school to an article on the func- 
tion of the junior college—or for the presi- 
dent’s commencement address. At the other 
extreme, she may find for the library janitor 
instructions on how to graft a fruit tree, 
and for a faculty member’s wife a knitting 
pattern. 

Formal teaching by the librarian in the 
use of books and libraries may be one of her 
recognized duties. This instruction may be 
presented as a part of an English or orien- 
tation course, or as an independent unit of 
study. In any event, the library staff mem- 
ber who is best able to teach, should be the 
person to offer the instruction. It should 
include practical problems on the use of the 
card catalog, reference books and the com- 
pilation of a bibliography. Many students 
will have had instruction in the use of the 
library in preparatory schools. Whatever 
instruction is given them in the junior col- 
lege should be more advanced than the sec- 
ondary level. It is not necessary to consider 
different reference books, but the discus- 
sions of them and the problems themselves, 


should be of a greater intellectual appeal, 

In the event that there is no formal jp. 
struction beyond an introductory tour, the 
point of emphasis should be one of help. 
fulness and friendliness. Perhaps a young 
staff member with an infectious enthusiasm 
for books rather than a more sedate anj 
learned librarian should serve as hostess, [t 
is at this moment that it is necessary “to sel] 
the use of the library,” to indicate its re. 
sources and to convince the students that the 
library will contribute to their formal edy- 
cation and to their pleasure. 

The present trend in education tends less 
and less to emphasize formal methods of 
teaching, and to stress the value of informal 
techniques. This situation comes as a re 
sult of educational experimentation which 
indicates the advantages of individual in- 
struction. It is not that I wish to advocate 
that librarians should keep in step that | 
stress the desirability of our engaging in in- 
formal teaching, but rather because the very 
nature of our work rests upon individual 
service. I do know from personal experience 
in a four-year college that it is feasible and 
possible to undertake a great deal of informal 
teaching while performing the usual routine 
library tasks. This goes on daily, supple- 
menting the formal instruction in all depart- 
ments. It is therefore the intention of this 
discussion to offer practical suggestions for 
the informal teaching of students, faculty 
members and administrative officers in the 
value and use of books and libraries. 

The opportunities of the librarian to teach 
the students are greatest when they first en- 
ter college from the preparatory school, with 
another peak coming when graduate work 
is first undertaken. Students are tradition- 
ally and actually prepared when entering 
college to turn over a new leaf, and seek 
the most valuable methods of learning. Cap- 
italize this awakening interest and desire to 
begin anew by a definite attempt to encour- 
age, early in the first year, the habit of using 
the library to supplement the work of all 
courses and interests. Unique opportunities 
for informal teaching come with great fre- 
quency to an alert librarian. It is so easy to 
awaken and to stimulate interest in the book 
in which the question is answered as well 
as in the amplifications of the subject itself. 
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With a volume actually in the student’s 
hands, it is possible, by means of sound psy- 
chological principles, to help him fix the 
reference books in his mind. Educational 
psychologists maintain that thoroughness of 
learning is closely allied to need, strength 
of motive and intensity of interest; that sig- 
nificant material remains longer than mean- 
ingless material; that distributed practice 
is better for retention than concentrated 
practice. All these theories bear out the con- 
tention that while answering reference ques- 
tions, the librarian has a golden opportunity 
to teach the technique and value of books. 

I had a recent illustration of the truth 
of this when I observed a science major using 
the New York Times Index and later many 
of the bound volumes of the Times. I was 
curious, and questioned her. She was taking 
an elective course in economics, and prepar- 
ing a paper on recent labor legislation relat- 
ing to collective bargaining. She had not been 
instructed to use the Times; but the periodi- 
cal accounts were scattering and reflected 
the opinion of their authors, and she was 
interested in forming an opinion based upon 
the legislation. Still further questioning dis- 
closed the fact that in her freshman year, 
she had used the New York Times Index 
for a science course to gather material on 
Piccard’s stratosphere flight, and had read 
the newspaper accounts to advantage. At 
the time of her freshman paper, I had 
stressed the usefulness of day by day rec- 
ords to supply details overlooked in journal 
and book presentation. To her, the princi- 
ple learned once and for all in relation to 
science was available for application to the 
field of economics. 

The mere mention of the intriguing infor- 
mation that can be found in Europa has more 
than once resulted in having students ex- 
amine the volume with greater care than they 
would ever do were the book simply opened 
for them at the right page. I have watched 
students spend more time browsing through 
individual reference books than they might 
allot to the preparation of a report on the 
volume before a library science class. In the 
same manner, it is possible and practical to 
call attention to the scope and special fea- 
tures of most reference volumes, the En- 
cyclopedia of social sciences, Dictionary of 
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national biography, the Oxford dictionary, 
the Essay index, etc. In answering nearly 
every reference question it is advisable to 
suggest that if this material is not satis- 
factory, the student should return for fur- 
ther material. To a certain degree, it is 
also possible to train students to formulate 
their requests for help in definite terms. 
Even when the question is one which has 
come to you repeatedly throughout the day 
due to a special assignment, and a certain 
pamphlet has seemed to be satisfactory, it 
is important that, so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, the last student to come receives the 
same attention and helpful advice as the 
first. As the questions become tedious and 
the pressure of other work greater, it is a 
temptation to devote as little time as possible 
to each student. Yet, I believe that the in- 
tellectual stimulus that can be given to the 
individual warrants the effort and the time. 

Whenever the reference question is one 
which can be better or possibly even as well, 
answered in a foreign encyclopedia, book or 
periodical, I always try to suggest its use. 
Students so seldom note the tool value of 
foreign languages and make so little prac- 
tical use of them, that any encouragement 
Wwe can give to use them should be given. 
For this reason if for no other the junior 
college library should so far as is possible 
own the foreign language reference tools. 

In working with students in the book stacks 
or at the card catalog when the question 
arises which of several books should be con- 
sulted or read, there is an opportunity to 
point out dates of publication, special fea- 
tures, the possibility of ascertaining the 
author’s qualification and the reviewers’ 
opinion of the volumes. All these details 
help to develop a critical faculty in the stu- 
dents and to suggest that not everything in 
print is equally true or useful. 

For the student who is neither alert nor 
interested, the library may give the incentive 
for learning. In an introductory course, the 
prescribed reading may be too matter of fact 
in its method of presenting information, but 
a clever instructor or librarian may be in 
a position to suggest a more popular, sup- 
plementary account in another source. Sub- 
jects which vary widely in their method of 
presentation may be in the field of political 
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science, economics or history. While you 
will never make a truly dull student bril- 
liant, you may help to discover and to de- 
velop his special aptitude and interest. 

For the brilliant student who reads and 
comprehends rapidly but who may have de- 
veloped lazy habits of thought, the library 
may be the most effective unit in the college 
to arouse and to maintain his intellectual 
interest. In codperation with professors, it 
is possible to outline, unknown to the victim, 
an irresistible and fruitful bit of reading. 
There are students in all of our institutions 
who find the prescribed readings for the 
general group far too elementary, and who 
are much more interested in alternate and 
advanced detailed accounts. The alert li- 
brarian can aid the instructor in detecting 
these gifted individuals and can assist in 
finding the volumes which are better suited 
to their capacities. 

I have purposely avoided the intriguing 
possibilities of service relating to the forma- 
tion of reading tastes and recreational read- 
ing. Bulletin boards, reading lists, student 
library book contests, and exhibitions, book 
reviews and book talks invite amplification 
and expansion. The librarian can influence 
the future reading of college students by the 
constant encouragement to read as much as 
possible during college years and to read with 
discrimination. Eternal and never failing 
helpfulness and willingness to discuss books 
with young people lay the groundwork for 
lifetime use of library resources. Although 
this feature of our work may not be teaching 
per se, it nevertheless is definitely in our 
chosen realm of activity. 

These informal methods are applicable to 
all classes of students and with surprisingly 
little effort it is possible to direct the type 
of aid given them, to answer not only their 
immediate request, but to indicate books 
which will be of subsequent interest. Knowl- 
edge of those students who expect to pursue 
their studies further can result in special 
care that they are ready to use the univer- 
sity library with less of a handicap. Students 
who are completing their formal education 
need even more than the others to be en- 
couraged to maintain their reading habits 
and to consider libraries as agencies created 
to make their further education possible. 

It is not only the students who need to 


be taught the use of books but also th 





members of the teaching and administratiy. | 


staffs. Each may know the library resources 


in his own field, but it is probable that the | 


responsibility will rest largely with the }j. | 


brarian to see that resources in other field | 
closely or remotely allied are called to his | 
attention. In some instances instructors need | 


to be reminded constantly of reference tools 


in their own subjects. As materials are js. 


sued from the press and acquired by the 


library, the librarian will need to call to th | 
attention of departments concerned such tools | 


as the Art index, the Essay index, the Enc. 
clopedia of social sciences, Living authors, 
and the like. If you fail to do this, you 
may be in my position when I discovered re. 
cently that a member of our art department 
who assigns more term papers than any other 
of the art instructors did not know of the 
Art index. When such an important item 
as the concluding volume of the detailed 
reports of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, indexing the entire series, reaches the 
library, it is the duty of the librarian to 
call it to the attention of professors most 
likely to be interested. Results of recent re- 
search in the fields of knowledge come to 
the attention of the instructors in their spe. 
cial journals, but many are not at present 
financially able to subscribe to more than 
a few of the publications which they should 
read, and we all known how little time is 
taken to examine library copies. 

No one service which we can render men- 
bers of the teaching staff is more deeply 
appreciated than that of calling to their at- 
tention articles relating to special personal 
interests and hobbies. When examining the 
daily mail —and I consider this one of my 
routine tasks—it takes very little time to 
note articles which will be of interest to 
various members of the faculty. Whenever 
the professor is one who is frequently in the 
library I place the article before him; other- 
wise I use a mimeographed form sheet which 
can be. filled out in a moment and sent 
through the campus mail. Outstanding re- 
views of books which may be ordered for the 
library should also be noted. This applies 
even more to adverse and critical reviews 
than to those which are full of praise, for it 
is my observation that publishers’ blurbs are 
accepted too frequently by busy teachers 
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without question. Once the book is ordered 
and in the library, it is read or examined 
by the professor ordering it, and then sits 
on the shelf undisturbed. 

Aid given to professors in preparing syllabi 
and reading lists is another closely allied 
service. In some cases you will be helping 
individuals who have very little knowledge 
of the technique of making a bibliography. 
With the outlines at our disposal, we can fre- 
quently make valuable suggestions as to the 
actual content of courses, and alternate read- 
ing assignments. 

The administrative group will need to be 
kept informed of the developments in ed- 
ucational administration, curriculum trends, 
and the like. Even though they will be 
reading the Junior College Journal, and I 
trust examining Professor Eells’s splendid 
bibliography, other pertinent material reaches 
the library which should be called to their 
attention. This may be done at the request 
of instructors when they wish important ma- 
terial on teaching methods in their special 
fields to reach the hands of the dean or the 
president. Busy administrators find it very 
dificult to keep abreast of the research re- 
lating to their own intellectual interests. In 
my case material on Dante, Horace, Virgil 
and Quaker literature goes regularly to two 
of our administrative officers. Whatever 
appreciation they have for the library is 
strengthened by such service. 

I should not close this discussion of the 
teaching function of the junior college library 
without some mention of the librarian who 
is to carry out this program. Needless to 
say, she must be as adequately trained as 
chairmen of instructional departments. In 
my opinion so much of her work is closely 
akin to actual teaching that she should by 
no means be a librarian who chose her pro- 
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fession to escape from teaching. She must 
be a person with wide interests willing to 
broaden them still further as need arises. 
She should like to read, and a fair portion 
of her leisure time should be devoted to this 
pleasant endeavor. 
task of selecting books for the library. (I 


She should enjoy the 


have consciously avoided any discussion of 
this activity since I so recently expressed my- 


self, in print, regarding college library book 


selection.) If in the administrative organi- 
zation the library is being underemphasized 
and overlooked the librarian must have the 
interest of her profession at heart and be able 
and willing to strive for its proper recog- 
nition. I might say parenthetically, that I 
was distressed to find that many, so many, 
of the junior college catalogs make no men- 
tion of the library. 

Dr. W. W. Bishop pointed out recently 
that the junior college library is even newer 
than the junior college itself. Nevertheless 
the library is an integral part of this edu- 
cational unit. The junior college librarian 
is, I believe, an important teaching officer 
and as such shoulders essential responsibili- 
ties of instruction. 


* * * 


The final paper was contributed by Helen 
Butler, School of Librarianship, University 
of Denver, her subject being “Enjoyment 
for Readers Versus Enjoyment of Books.” 
Miss Butler’s paper appears in the Library 
Journal for September 1, 1935. 

In a short business meeting which pre- 
ceded the scheduled program B. Lamar John- 
son, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
was chosen as chairman of the round table 
for the year 1936. 

IRENE WILLIAMS, Secretary 
Fay Tuntson, Chairman 


Junior eMembers ‘Round Table 


HE meeting of the Junior Members 

Round Table was held Tuesday 

morning, June 25, in the Capitol 

Auditorium, with Louis Nourse, Brooklyn 
Public Library, chairman, presiding. 

Edward Stanford, A. L. A. Headquarters, 

gave a report of the Midwinter Conference 


of the round table held in Chicago to suggest 
possible topics of discussion for the Denver 
meeting. Those topics considered were: 
(1) Staff Relationships; (2) Personnel Ex- 
changes; (3) Advantage of Ph.D. Degrees 
as Opposed to Advanced Library Training; 
(4) The Defined Objectives of Library 
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Work; and (5) Filling of Staff Vacancies. 

After a brief explanation of the Activities 
Committee and its functions by the chairman, 
the report of the Terminology project of 
which Gilbert Cam is in charge, was read. 
Mr. Stanford reported on the progress of 
the Poe Concordance project in the absence 
of its chairman, Jesse Shera. 

The proposed Depression project, sug- 
gested at the Montreal meeting in 1934, was 
accepted as a junior members project. The 
purpose of this undertaking, as explained by 
Foster Mohrhardt of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
is to gather material relating to the effect of 
the depression on the services of libraries 
throughout the country. The project has 
been approved by the A. L. A. Council, is a 
greatly needed piece of research, will give all 
junior members an opportunity to work on a 
project, and will, incidentally, afford them 
valuable contacts with older members of the 
A. L. A. It was suggested that this material 
might eventually provide a basis for a study 
to be compiled by a junior member who 
has shown special interest in the work, or 
given to a Ph.D. student to be used as data 
for a field study. The chairman of the 
project will be appointed by the new Junior 
Members Round Table chairman. All mem- 
bers willing to work on the project can re- 
ceive an assignment by indicating their in- 
terest to the chairman. 

An innovation on the program of the reg- 
ular business meeting was receiving reports 
of the state Junior Members Round Table 
committees. Robert Gitler, State College 
Library of San José, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia group, explained its purpose, which is 
to orient its members in professional prob- 
lems. 

Jean Vestal, Indianapolis Public Library, 
spoke for the Indiana Junior Members or- 
ganization. This new group sponsors a page 
in the Indiana Library Association publica- 
tion. 

The New Jersey report was given by Janet 
K. Zimmerman, Public Library, Glen Rock. 
New Jersey is organized into county groups 
with its objective to further social relation- 
ships. To this end it has sponsored several 
teas, regionalizing them so that the gather- 
ings are each held in different sections of the 
state. It has conducted a drive among junior 
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librarians for new members in the New 
Jersey Library Association, and has suc. 
ceeded in swelling the number of this group 
to 20 per cent of the entire membership, A 
second project was the compilation of a list 
of exhibits owned by the various libraries of 
New Jersey. These lists have been distrib. 
uted to all of the libraries of the state. It is 
hoped that the knowledge of such interlibrary 
loan facilities will greatly aid in the problem 
of varied and inexpensive displays. 

Jed Taylor, New York City, spoke for the 
junior members of his state. This group was 
organized in June, 1933. At that time the 
state was divided into seven districts, each 
one of which will have charge of the state's 
junior members activities every seventh year, 
The group this year has had as its project 
the compiling of an Indian bibliography, and 
the provision of traveling libraries for Indian 
reservations. In addition, it has edited three 
mimeographed issues of its Junior Librarian, 

Walter Brahm, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library, Cleveland, gave the report 
of the Ohio group, which was organized in 
October, 1934, with its first annual meeting 
to be held in October, 1935. 

Missouri junior members, under the lead- 
ership of Paul Howard, School of Mines 
Library, Rolla, have had for their project 
the drive to increase appropriations for the 
Missouri State Library Commission. To 
every legislator and every county newspaper, 
they sent pamphlets, giving facts in support 
of the library commission. The appropria- 
tions were increased 50 per cent. This group 
has also been studying the problem of un- 
employment among librarians by means of 
questionnaires sent to both the employed and 
unemployed librarians. It plans to open an 
employment agency through the state li- 
brary commission and require certain qualifi- 
cations and a twenty-five-cent registration 
fee of all applicants. It is also preparing a 
bibliography on federal aid. 

Ruth Hutchinson, State Agriculture and 
Mechanical College, College Station, re- 
ported on the junior members’ organization 
of Texas. This group was organized in 


April, 1935, with forty-five present at its first 
meeting. As many members as possible have 
been put on committees, and a survey of state 
planning is being contemplated. 
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LENDING SECTION 


Miss Hutchinson spoke briefly regarding 
the organization meetings of the Southeast- 
ern and Southwestern Library associations’ 
junior members. At these meetings Ger- 
aldine LeMay, Norris Community Library, 
TVA, Norris, Tennessee, was named presi- 
dent of the Southeastern junior group, and 
Ella Aldrich, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, of the Southwestern group. 

Gertrude Sterba, Public Library, Ponca 
City, reported for the Oklahoma junior 
members’ organization, which was formed in 
April, 1935. It is a section of the Oklahoma 
Library Association and has as its project a 
drive for new members. 

The two topics up for discussion at this 
meeting were “The Value of Compulsory 
State Certification,” and “The Value of the 
Advanced Degree.” ‘Time permitted discus- 
sion of the former topic only. 

In the discussion of “The Value of Com- 
pulsory State Certification,” it was felt that 
the junior members should attempt to con- 
vince those in authority that librarians need 
the same protection as do teachers. The 
voluntary certification initiated in Missouri 
was cited as a step in the right direction. 
The model certification laws being drawn up 
by the A. L. A. were mentioned as being a 
greatly needed guide to improved legal 
status. 

It was resolved that the Junior Members 
Round Table go on record as favoring state 
certification, and that a signed statement to 
that effect be delivered to the proper A. L. A. 
authorities. The resolution as passed reads: 

“The Junior Members Round Table of 


Len ding 


HE meeting of the Lending Section 

was held Tuesday morning, June 

25, in the Broadway Theater with 
Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, as chairman. The program con- 
sisted of three papers presented by Edith 
Guerrier, Public Library, Boston, chairman, 
Subcommittee of the Library Administration 
Committee on Measuring Reference Serv- 
ice; Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, and Peyton Hurt, University of 
California Library. Mr. Munn discussed 
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the American Library Association, being 
strongly aware of its direct bearing upon the 
profession at large and especially upon junior 
members, wishes to indorse, in principle, the 
policy of compulsory state certification of 
librarians by laws protecting those already in 
service, but requiring of future librarians a 
minimum of general and professional edu- 
cation. 

“Be it therefore resolved, that, as its ex- 
pression of appreciation to those individuals 
and groups of librarians who have been 
working toward the adoption of such laws, a 
copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
appropriate officers of the American Library 
Association.” 

The ballot to elect officers of the Junior 
Members Round Table for the coming year 
resulted in the following elections: Paul 
Howard, School of Mines, Rolla, Missouri, 
chairman; Mary Helen James, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana, secretary; 
Guy R. Lyle, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, member of the executive 
board. This concluded the business meeting. 

The informal luncheon, held in the dining 
room of the Olin Hotel, Wednesday, was 
attended by some 175 members—the most 
enthusiastic attendance of any previous Jun- 
ior Members Round Table function. The 
new chairman, Mr. Howard, was introduced 
and asked to say a few words in acceptance 
of his new office. The entertainment was 
furnished by the “Smoked Irishman,” a 
Negro singer, singing popular request num- 
bers. A short informal discussion followed. 

RACHEL BRANSON GILBERT, Secretary 


Section 


“The Problems of Theft and Mutilation” 
and Mr. Hurt, “Specialization of Staff 
as a Substitute for Departmentalization of 
Books.” Mr. Munn’s paper has appeared 
in the August Library Journal and Mr. 
Hurt’s in the July Bulletin. 

The chairman, introducing Miss Guerrier, 
stated that her paper was a continuation of 
her 1934 report to the Lending Section on 
“Circulation Figures as the Measure of a 
Branch Library’s Efficiency.” Miss Guer- 
rier’s paper follows: 
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MEASUREMENT OF REFERENCE SERVICE IN 
A BRANCH LIBRARY 

The correct answering of a reference ques- 
tion at a public library is taken for granted. 
That libraries are meeting the need appears 
to be evidenced by the fact that while there 
are in Boston hundreds of circulating li- 
braries, there is outside the public library not 
a single all-round public reference service. 
There are thirty-five public libraries in sep- 
arate buildings supported by taxpayers and 
some ninety-four special libraries in the city. 


These special libraries, though they are pri-. 


vately supported, are ever ready to serve any 
public library calling for highly specialized 
information which it does not possess. 

It may be well to consider just what serv- 
ices we mean the word “reference” to in- 
clude. Definitions given by librarians range 
from “The service given by a librarian in 
aid of some sort of study,” to “That part of 
a public library’s activity which has to do 
with the use of books within the building as 
distinguished from home use.” The first 
definition would limit the service to students 
only; the second would have it include any- 
thing connected with handling books in the 
library building. In the very limited study 
I have made the following classification of 
questions has been used: 

1. Questions of the passerby type. 

A. Questions about persons and places. 
For example: Where can I find a notary pub- 
lic? At what hours is the art museum 
open? 

B. Questions about the library. For ex- 
ample: Where are the garden books? Have 
you any books about Diesel engines? 


C. Questions about the card catalog. For 
example: How can I find books about pre- 
historic man? 


2. Fact-finding questions calling for 
trained intelligence and experience on the part 
of the assistant. In branches five-sixths of 
this type of question are asked by school chil- 
dren. 

For example: What is the difference be- 
tween a chiropractor and an osteopath? 
What are the duties of a wharf superinten- 
dent whose title is captain? 

3. Questions calling for background of 
education, training and experience and re- 
quiring more or less research in the fields of 
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history, literature, fine arts, rare books and 
science. 

For example: A description of the first so. 
called library in the world; the first good 
description of a librarian; how tablets, rolls 
and books were arranged in the earliest }j. 
braries. An exhaustive comparison of stoj- 
cism, epicureanism and idealism; the history 


of hydro-electric development in New Eng. 
land. 


4. Questions about what to read, calling 
for wide knowledge of general literature and 
first-hand thorough acquaintance with the re. 
sources of the library. 

For example: I have had only a high-school 
education and I would like to get the equiva- 
lent of a college training through reading, 
how shall I begin? My wife and I (age 
about 25) want to read together some good 
books. I am not a good talker. I would 
like some books in which people talk nicely 
together. 

Comparatively few of the passerby type 
of question come to the branch libraries, 
Every branch, however, is equipped with a 
pictorial map of Boston, with plenty of guide- 
books and with a handbook concerning local 
historic points. The value of answers to 
these questions cannot be rated so high as 
those which call for more time and thought. 
However, it may be that an author interested 
in New England antiquities has not all he 
wants on the old Blake House, built about 
1650, and that a more or less untrained as- 
sistant is able to give him from the pamphlet 
file just what he requires. This is as impor- 
tant to him as the identifying of an early edi- 
tion of Burns which has lost its title page 
is to another questioner. 

Questions about the library and the card 
catalog can be reduced to a minimum by the 
use of lettered signs, shelf markers and 
printed directions about the use of the card 
catalog and how to make out a call slip. 
The simpler the explanation in the printed 
rules to borrowers, the less time will have 
to be spent in explaining the use of the 
library. 

Fact-finding questions, asked for the most 
part by school children, vary from year to 
year to such an extent that it is questionable 
whether or not it is worth while to record 
questions asked and source material given 
We have no rule about this. Every branch 
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keeps notes of difficult questions. Some li- 
brarians do it religiously. A librarian who 
js strongly in favor of it and who keeps one 
book for the children’s room and one for the 
adults’ room writes: 

“The reference record book provides data 
which may lead to detection of persons re- 
sponsible for mutilations. It gives a record 
of the large number of schools served and of 
the wide range of questions asked. It 
furnishes useful information in connection 
with book ordering and with selecting ma- 
terial for the pamphlet and clipping file. 

“When a difficult question is asked several 
times, duplication of time spent in searching 
for an answer is avoided by consulting the 
entry in the book. 

“It is of assistance in training new work- 
ers as it gives them some idea of questions 
asked and sources of information consulted 
and it furnishes the branch librarian with a 
means of checking the quality of an assistant’s 
work.” 

Questions calling for background of educa- 
tion, training and experience and requiring 
more or less research in the fields of history, 
literature, fine arts, rare books and science 
—few branch libraries are equipped to do 
research work of this type unless special col- 
lections have been left them or unless they 
have been able to preserve the local history 
of their neighborhoods. Several of our 
branches have such collections; West Rox- 
bury has important matter conected with the 
Brook Farm Colony; Dorchester has quite a 
collection of early Dorchester records; Fel- 
lowes Athenaeum has much material not to 
be found elsewhere relating to the early resi- 
dents of Roxbury; West End has approxi- 
mately 1,700 volumes of what is believed to 
be the first Sunday school library in New 
England. 

In order to save time and to ascertain 
whether the answer to the question can be 
found in the main library, difficult questions 
are telephoned to the supervisor’s office and 
the answer is telephoned back by a branch 
department reference worker. In these cases 
it seems proper to request the name and ad- 
dress of the questioner and some reason why 
an unusual amount of time should be spent 
on the question. 

_ In the foregoing analysis I have said noth- 
ing about people who know how to use books, 
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because with them the librarian’s duty re- 
solves itself for the most part into being sure 
the books and files are properly arranged and 
easily accessible. 

Next come questions about what to read, 
calling for wide knowledge of general litera- 
ture, an acquaintance with specialists and 
with the resources of the library. This is the 
field of the reader’s adviser and thanks be to 
Miss Flexner we have a guide in her pam- 
phlet, 4 readers’ advisory service. 

Long years ago I spent four years of my 
life in an institution known as a seminary 
and female college. In one of the school 
buildings there was a dingy room with a few 
dusty volumes on wide shelves. I never re- 
call seeing anyone reading there, nor was 
there a librarian. No reference work was 
assigned. A library without a librarian to 
keep things up to date and help one meant 
nothing to any of us. Years later as a stu- 
dent in Boston I found my way to Bates Hall 
in the Boston Public Library, then in the 
downtown district opposite the Common. 
The austere gentleman in the lower hall was 
entitled custodian and in sooth he did keep 
the books safe for posterity to mutilate. 

I decided to become a purveyor of books 
because I felt it would be so delightful and 
so entirely satisfying to help people find the 
books they wanted and to tell them about 
treasures they might want if they knew about 
them. My first library, a little wedge of 
space on Salem Street by the Old North 
Church, known as the North End Branch of 
the Boston Public Library, was a children’s 
library. The children were of Irish parent- 
age. They cared little for reading and their 
reference work was of the simplest variety 
such as: How does sugar cane grow? How 
many miles is it from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco? The children worked hard to copy the 
information word for word. Occasionally 
when a page or two was missing extraordin- 
ary statements were made possible such as: 
“Vulcan, the Roman god of fire and of 
metals, son of Jupiter and Juno.... He 
tried to win Minerva for his wife; but, not 
succeeding, he married Venus, younger of the 
two princesses, children of King Edward IV, 
who were supposedly murdered in the Tower 
of London by their uncle, Richard.” 

After a few years the Irish moved west- 
ward and the Jews moved in. Little Davids 
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and Solomons and Rebeccas and Leahs came 
to the library in droves. After getting the 
information required for their home work 
they set about, with such determination, find- 
ing out what else they could get that it 
became necessary to take time outside the li- 
brary to help them and so the story hour, 
which has now attained such an important 
place in our system, was started. 

Thirty years ago when there were neither 
movies nor radios, a children’s library oc- 
cupied a larger part of the child’s leisure time 
than it does today and since little digested 
thinking was done for him he had to think for 
himself and it was the librarian’s all absorb- 
ing task to see that he had the tools he 
needed to help him. 

Jewish children have from the cradle an 
organizing sense. Just to have a story hour 
was not sufficient. They organized it, got a 
chairman, a secretary and treasurer and be- 
fore the bewildered librarian knew what was 
happening there was a chorus group, a drama 
group and a discussion group so serious of 
purpose that it did not seem presumptuous 
to invite to speak to them on Saturday eve- 
nings such men and women as Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Dr. Samuel W. Crothers, 
Miss Vida D. Scudder, Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram and Professor Charles Townsend 
Copeland. 

To attempt to measure the value of the 
cultural services these men and women gave, 
or to say that one hour was of more value 
than another, or that one talk made a more 
lasting impression than another would be fu- 
tile. The contribution those wise and un- 
derstanding people made to the young readers 
was immeasurable, one of the intangible 
things for which there can be no measure- 
ment; indeed, to measure it would be to kill 
it. 

There is no need for me to give examples 
of what the readers’ adviser services in li- 
braries have meant to adults, particularly 
during the depression. I have spent the time 
in speaking of the work with children be- 
cause if they are started right, when they 
grow up they will continue to go right. 

We have now most briefly summed up the 
four major groupings under which reference 
service classifies in the branch libraries of 
Boston. Before considering how this refer- 


ence service can be measured, I asked several 
acknowledged experts why, in their Opinion, 
it was desirable to measure it. 

Miss Clara Herbert of the Washington, 
D.C. Public Library writes: 

“T think the purpose of measuring refer. 
ence work is; first, to know how adequately 
the library is serving the community through 
study of the inquirers—what part and how 
much of the community they represent—and 
through study of the questions asked in rela- 
tion to the material available. Second, to be 
used as a basis for the development of service 
through acquisition of the best possible col- 
lections of books and other materials and by 
providing personnel adequate in number and 
in qualifications. 

“In considering the measurement of refer- 
ence work in a departmentalized central 
library, we realize that a much larger pro- 
portion of time must necessarily be spent on 
reference work than for a branch library, 
at least one half of the time; that the variety 
of questions covers a larger field requiring 
more extended collections and sources of in- 
formation; that the reference worker must 
be familiar not only with all sources of in- 
formation within the library but places in 
the city, state or even other parts of the coun- 
try to which the inquirer may be referred if 
his need may not be met by the library itself. 
However, the proportion of the community 
served and the value of the information to 
the questioner are not readily computed. 
People come and go; too many to be individu- 
ally identified, and in many cases, their abil- 
ity to make satisfactory use of the material 
furnished cannot be known. 

“In the special divisions of the departmen- 
talized library, there are better opportunities 
for measurement of service. One of the ma- 
jor advantages of departmentalization is that 
it renders definite penetration of the com- 
munity possible. Seen from the point of view 
of special divisions, the community becomes 
broken up into easily recognizable groups and 
individuals dominated by definite interests, 
who can be reached and the success of the 
service to whom can be definitely known. 

“In these divisions the amount of routine 
work is reduced to the minimum; the time 
spent on reference work reaches the maxi- 
mum. 
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“Since the field to be covered is not so ex- 
tensive as in general reference work, sources 
of information may be more thoroughly cov- 
ered, the collections can be subjected to 
constant tests and their adequacy evaluated 
in the light of thorough understanding of the 
problems presented. 

“Added to the qualities of the readers’ 
adviser before listed, those in charge of spe- 
cialized departments must have thorough 
mastery of the literature of their field and 
must be identified with the groups in the com- 
munity interested in that field. They must 
speak the same technical language. This 
identification gives the adviser the double 
point of view, that of the user of the library 
as well as that of the librarian. It keeps the 
adviser in touch with all studies and develop- 
ments in the field, making it possible to antici- 
pate the demand and thus be prepared for it. 
It creates confidence and expedites serv- 
ice. 

“The service can be definitely measured by 
the extent to which individuals and groups 
turn to the library naturally and confidently 
and by the extent that their needs are met 
adequately.” 

Miss Helen Darsie of Seattle Public Li- 
brary writes: 

“To state my opinions briefly on this prob- 
lem, I think that reference records should 
(1) be so simple that they would be ‘work- 
able’ in any library situation; (2) they should 
include all ‘service to readers within the 
library’ instead of so-called ‘reference service’ 
only; and (3) the questions should be classi- 
fied on the basis of the type of question the 
patron asks rather than on the basis of the 
librarians’ estimates of the difficulty of the 
questions. 

“The first point probably needs very little 
elaboration other than to add that some sort 
of simple grouping of questions as to type 
simplifies the recording of questions, making 
it unnecessary to write out the full question.” 

Miss Linda Eastman, of Cleveland, 
writes : 

“As to the records of reference questions; 
in the main library in the different divisions 
records are kept of questions which cannot be 
answered immediately. They are noted 


down with information as to the questioner 
and the answer is supplied later. 


In addi- 
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tion to this a permanent record is kept of 
questions which present unusual difficulty, so 
that if the question should recur the same 
long search will not have to be repeated.” 

We have arrived at the questions: What 
shall be measured? And how shall we meas- 
ure it? Suppose we start off with four 
major divisions of the subject: 


1. Time spent on reference work. 

2. Types of sources consulted. 

3. Value of information to the questioner. 

4. Measuring the qualities of the reference 
worker. 


1. Time Spent on Work 


The amount of time spent on the service 
depends, among other things, on the material 
available at the library and its accessibility, 
on the mental alertness, training and expe- 
rience of the worker, the background and 
intelligence of the questioner and the pres- 
sure of work at the moment. In busy 
branches the courteous explanation has to be 
frequently reiterated that reference means 
referring the questioner to a source for his 
answer, not doing his research for him. 

A year ago we measured in thirty-three 
branch libraries the time actually spent dur- 
ing the year in each of the eighty services 
included in a library’s daily, weekly, or yearly 
program. The reason we made these meas- 
urements was to find out how time was 
distributed to these various tasks in different 
branches. 

By comparison we found which librarians 
were planning the use of time most effectively 
and were enabled to speed up mechanical 
processes to a degree unthought of by certain 
other librarians until they had presented to 
them in graphic form the large amount of 
time spent in routine duties and the small 
amount of time spent on more constructive 
work. The time spent in reference service at 
the library selected as the standard was one- 
fifth of the total time and that amount was 
plotted on our chart. The term reference 
was made fairly inclusive and covered an- 
swering questions both directly and over the 
telephone, book selection and floor super- 
vision. 


2. Types of Sources Consulted 
An analysis was made of about 1,000 ques- 
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tions other than repetitive inquiries and ques- 
tions answered by word of mouth. This 
analysis showed that three-sixths of the ques- 
tions could be answered by the use of encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries, atlases, the World 
almanac, Statesman’s yearbook, Readers’ 
guide, Who’s who in America, Who’s who, 
and debate and quotation books. Two-sixths 
of all other questions could be answered by 
consulting one or more of the books on what 
we term our “8o-+-” reference list, leaving 
only one-sixth to be answered otherwise. 
Many of these questions are answered by the 
pamphlet files which contain also lists and 
clippings. For these files we received last 
year over 24,000 pieces of free material. 

We are all aware that the type of ques- 
tions asked depends more or less on the type 
of person answering the questions. If it is 
discovered that a library assistant is possessed 
of unusual knowledge along a certain line 
and is willing to share it, the world will flock 
to her door. A short time ago an hospitably 
inclined extra who is specializing in ichthyol- 
ogy set up an aquarium in the library. She 
became an authority to fish fanciers all over 
the system and the library’s aquarium books 
became worth mentioning as a collection. In- 
cidentally, aquariums became a little too 
much the fashion. 

According to our grouping of questions, 
nothing is gained by listing inquiries about 
persons, places, the library, and the card cata- 
log, nor can I see much point in exhaustively 
classifying questions of the fact-finding type 
which are daily asked in branches, such as: 

Who wrote Eikon Basilike? 

How long is the average life of a worker 
bee? 

Who designed and who cast the grass- 
hopper weather vane on Faneuil Hall 
Market? 

In studying the change in the character of 
reference questions, I had a chart prepared 
showing the increase in titles mentioned by 
Mudge in 1934 as compared with Kroeger 
in 1902. 


3. Value of Information to Questioner 

The service given under “Value of infor- 
mation to the questioner” is most difficult to 
estimate. Classification of questions in this 
group is perhaps interesting and useful, but 
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consider for a moment what comparison 
could be made or what type of measurement 
could be used as to the value to the inquirer 
of some material consulted in answering these 
questions asked at a business branch, a music 
department and a rare books department: 

Amount of private American long-term 
investments abroad 1930-1933. 

Find the aria Depuis la jour. 
opera not given. 

Items on character of Hannah Sewell, 
showing her fear of hell and timidity 
with her lover. 

Mr. Wyer has probably given the prize 
concrete example of the financial value of an 
answer as estimated by the questioner when 
he cites the case of the man who asked fora 
book to cure his sick cow and who in conse- 
quence of a favorable result left the library 
$70,000. 

Here are a few instances furnished me by 
branch librarians where people were dis- 
tinctly benefited by the answers: 

A resident of Beacon Hill who is writing 
the biography of his uncle (Captain Josiah 
Knowles, an old-time whaling seaman) was 
tracking down information which he got by 
hearsay, but which he could not authenticate. 
It concerned the captain’s part in the episode 
of the mutiny on the “Bounty.” Research 
showed the information in Edward Everett 
Hale’s book of sketches, Stories of the sea. 
The inquirer stated that the information 
was “good as gold” to him. 

A request that resulted in real value to the 
inquirer was for a picture, in color, of a 
Venetian scene, suitable for copying on a 
bass drum; a newly formed local orchestra 
wished to use it as their trade-mark. Picture 
file material provided a variety of sugges- 
tions. 

A woman whose husband had a job to 
make a concrete block to fill a certain cubic 
area wanted to know how to measure cubic 
area and how to write a business contract. 
With the help of an arithmetic we measured 
the volume. Hill’s Training for everyday 
business has a section on contracts which 
showed her the necessary elements in a busi- 
ness contract. The man had been unem- 
ployed for over two years and did not have 
the money to pay someone to draw up the 
contract for him. He later came in 
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thanked us for helping him to get the job. 

A painter long out of work, had secured a 
job with the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. He came to us for a book on combining 
colors so that he could show the foreman 
that he knew how to mix paint and keep his 
job. He kept it. 

It is sometimes easy and sometimes difficult 
to determine whether a whim or a legitimate 
purpose is behind a request. In the event of 
the purpose being sincere, how can a librarian 
say one question is of greater importance 
than another? It may be quite as important 
to the lawyer to know how many serpentine 
marble quarries there are in Vermont as it 
is to the bibliophile to know why the first 
printing of a book makes it worth thousands 
of dollars more than the second printing. In 
a business library an answer obtained easily 
and quickly is often worth far more than an 
answer resulting from hours of search. Oc- 
casionally a sort of uncanny luck pro- 
vides at once the answer to a question which 
might, under ordinary conditions, call for 
hours of searching. 


4. Qualities of the Reference Worker 

And now we have come to something well 
worth measuring—the qualities of the refer- 
ence worker. Mr. Wyer cites 27 traits and 
114 trait actions desirable in a reference 
worker, Of these 27 traits, 22 may be ac- 
quired. I am not so sure about intelligence, 
judgment, tact, imagination and forcefulness. 
However, a person lacking these qualities 
should not be placed in a position calling for 
service to the public. I wish to stress two 
qualities without which—though all the rest 
are present—a reference worker in branch 
libraries cannot be successful. These are 
hospitality and friendliness. 

Since Mrs. Hartzell started her training 
class in our library there has been a very 
marked improvement in the type of service 
given throughout our branches as she is par- 
ticularly successful in making her students 
see the real adventure that library service is. 
Furthermore, she personifies these qualities 
we wish each worker to express. 

In closing this brief survey, I should like to 
recommend that between now and the next 
annual A. L. A. meeting, in each of six public 
libraries with branch systems in different 
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sections of the country a time study be made 
of the division of duties during the nine 
months’ busy period; that the amount of 
time allotted to reference work be then sepa- 
rated and analyzed, such classification being 
made as seems desirable; that parts of the 
work in which each library finds itself weak 
or strong be brought out; that problems be 
stated—such as too few school libraries and 
trained school librarians, ignorance of the 
service on the part of the trustees and city 
authorities, lack of properly trained assistants 
and of book money to use for reference ma- 
terial, and other points which may develop 
as the study progresses. 

From the point of view of the taxpayer, the 
most useful service of the library is its refer- 
ence service. Dr. Sydney Mitchell said in his 
Montreal address: “The librarian of the 
future will be unable to assure support for a 
service unless he can rather definitely define 
its value to the community.” The results of 
the survey suggested should provide sufficient 
data for a convincing appraisal of the value 
of a reference service. 


* * * 


Short discussions followed the presentation 
of each paper. Arthur E. Bostwick in com- 
menting on Mr. Munn’s paper, after ex- 
pressing complete approval of the way the 
problem of theft and mutilation had been 
handled, stated that the psychology of book 
thieving was the librarian’s fault at times 
through such statements as “Books are 
yours;” that it is necessary to emphasize 
public ownership so that such a statement is 
not followed to its logical conclusion. A sug- 
gestion was made that it might be extremely 
tactful to have Mr. Munn’s paper published 
as a separate to be distributed by librarians 
among teachers, trustees and city fathers. 


New Officers 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was submitted and accepted, officers for the 
coming year being: Chairman, Mary D. 
Pretlow, Public Library, Norfolk, Virginia; 
vice chairman, Helen M. Harris, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee ; sec- 
retary, Winifred L. Hutchings, Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Kentucky. 

HeEten E. WEssSELLS, Acting Secretary 











Library Buildings ‘Round Table 


HE program of the Library Build- 

ings Round Table on Wednesday 

evening, June 26, offered a variety 
of topics related to building planning, and in 
each instance, the speaker illustrated his re- 
marks with stereopticon slides. 

“The Branch Libraries of Denver—Some 
Interesting Features,” was the title of an 
address by Chalmers Hadley,Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library. As Mr. Hadley had been the 
librarian of the Denver Public Library dur- 
ing the period of its branch library develop- 
ment, he was not only competent to describe 
and explain the many details relating to the 
selection of sites, interior plans, architectural 
features, decoration and equipment, but he 
introduced many human interest anecdotes 
concerning the branches, as well. 

A paper which correlated with “The Prob- 
lems of Theft and Mutilation,” discussed by 
Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
at the Lending Section on Tuesday (pub- 
lished in the August Library Journal) was 
presented by Clarence E. Sherman, Provi- 
dence Public Library, under the title “Exit 
Control.” First reminding the audience of 


Library (obperation 


N THE absence of the chairman, Mary 

| Helen McCrea, of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, Arthur E. Gropp, Department of 
Middle American Research, Tulane Univer- 
sity, Louisiana, took the chair at a meeting of 
the Committee on Library Codéperation with 
Latin America, held Wednesday afternoon, 
June 26, in the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver. 
The meeting was called to order and was 
followed by a brief introduction on the 
history and projects of the committee since 
its establishment in 1920 as a Subcommittee 
on Latin America. The committee has 
initiated such projects as a survey of libraries 
in Porto Rico; compilation of Spanish read- 
ing lists; compilation of publications in 
Spanish on the subject of library practice; 
collection of clipping materials for a cumu- 
lative notebook on the history of Latin 
American libraries; provision for centralized 
coéperation through correspondence; the 


the continued serious losses of books, through 
thoughtlessness and theft, from the public 
libraries of the country, the effects on 
shrinking book supply, the excessive cost of 
guards for exit inspection, the tendency of 
public library planning to glorify “entrance 
philosophy” and to disregard “exit expedi- 
ency” until recent years, the speaker at- 
tempted to establish the vital importance of 
installing exit regulation if not exit control, 
through the proper location of departmental 
and issue desks. Statistics showing how the 
introduction of exit control measures had re- 
duced book losses in the Providence Public 
Library were presented. 

Theodore W. Koch, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library, read a paper on “Library In- 
teriors.” Drawing on his experience in 
planning the Deering Library and in design- 
ing screens, partitions, furniture, lighting 
fixtures and other features, the speaker of- 
fered a liberal education in the principles of 
interior planning. 

Mr. Koch was elected chairman of the 
round table for 1935-36. 

CLARENCE E. SHERMAN, Chairman 


with Latin cAmerica 


preparation of a guide to library practice in 
English and Spanish; the preparation of a 
union catalog of Latin American books. The 
fulfilment of these projects and others to be 
undertaken by this committee will contrib- 
ute much to the scientific and intellectual 
world of historical and cultural information 
of the Latin Americas as well as lay a firmer 
foundation for friendly relationships and 
sympathetic understanding. 

At the reading of the paper “Contacts and 
Relations with Middle American Countries” 
by Mr. Gropp, the chair was delegated to 
Henry O. Severance, University of Mis- 
souri. 

The Department of Middle American Re- 
search is attempting through its research 
activities to reach a fuller knowledge, closer 
contacts, and friendlier relations with the 
Middle American countries, that territory 
lying south of the Rio Grande river, and 
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LIBRARY COOPERATION 


north of northern South America, including 
Mexico, the Central American Republics, 
Panama and the West Indies. In the pur- 
suit of these objectives, the Department of 
Middle American Research is working 
through a four-fold medium; namely, per- 
sonal contact, correspondence, distribution 
and exchange of publications and duplicate 
materials, and actual codperation in re- 
search. 

The second portion of this report was de- 
yoted to the need for greater emphasis upon 
the development of library technique and 
painstaking bibliographic work within the 
Latin American countries in order to make 
available masses of source materials, to sup- 
ply missing gaps in the chronology of events, 
and to supply historical details to supple- 
ment or give a new interpretation to the 
information now known about the Latin 
Americas. The dearth of library trained 
people in Latin America was further pointed 
out. To relieve this situation and to further 
library codperation with Latin America, the 
speaker suggested the following recommen- 
dation’ be submitted to the Council of the 
American Library Association: 

“That an additional American Library 
Association annual scholarship or fellowship 
be created, the granting of which shall be 
limited to interested students of Latin 
America.” 

(The phrase “students of Latin America” 
is meant to include students from Latin 
America who have chosen a project in their 
own field, or who wish to equip themselves 
with modern library practices in our library 
schools, and to include students from the 
United States who have chosen to work on a 
Latin American project here (in the United 
States) or in Latin America pertaining to 
library economy, bibliography, or some other 
project which is related to the field. As 
restated the resolution would permit the 
granting of a fellowship on a par with those 
now being granted to students of the United 
States and Canada). It was moved by 
Harry Clemons, University of Virginia, and 
seconded by Mary Alice Matthews, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 





*The resolution is here restated in the form 
agreed on June 27, by the members of the committee, 
Mr. Gropp, Miss Matthews and Mr. Severence, pres- 
ent at the conference. 
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Washington, D.C., that the resolution be 
recommended to the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. At the motion of 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Claremont College 
Library, Claremont, California, the commit- 
tee agreed to present the resolution to the 
convening Public Documents Committee and 
to the Bibliographical Society of America? 
for indorsement before forwarding it to the 
Council. 

Henry O. Severance next announced that 
certain important changes in the set-up of 
the handbook in Spanish on library economy 
had been discussed at the Madrid interna- 
tional conference and he, therefore, pre- 
ferred to postpone his discussion until the 
committee could definitely decide the extent 
and limits of the handbook. 

Miss Matthews presented a very en- 
lightening paper on the “Intellectual and 
Cultural Relations between the United 
States and Latin America.” According to 
Miss Matthews, a journey to South America 
in 1913 by Robert Bacon, and a tour of the 
principal capitals of these countries in 1914 
by a party of university men were parts of 
the plan of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, for the development of 
closer intellectual and cultural relations be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the other American republics. These visits 
showed that there was little common knowl- 
edge and experience between them and that 
almost no intellectual and cultural relations 
existed. Through the course of years not 
only has the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace set up a program to promote 
“the development of a common knowledge 
and experience fundamental to good under- 
standing and friendly relations between na- 
tions,” but many other organizations are 
working along similar lines. After seven- 
teen years of effort there are yet obstacles 
and a constant growth of diverging view- 
points in the way of more sympathetic under- 
standing. The barrier of language, our 
ignorance of the intellect and aspiration of 
the twenty nations to the south as expressed 


? The Public Documents Committee voiced its sym- 
pathy in favor of the resolution which was presented 
to them in its original wording, but deferred definite 
action until that body could give it due considera- 
tion, suggesting a restatement. The Bibliographical 
Society of America, at its Friday evenin Session, 
June 28, indorsed the resolution as restated. 
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in their literature, and their almost equal 
ignorance with respect to ourselves and our 
literature, had closed two gateways to un- 
derstanding—personal contact and litera- 
ture. These barriers, however, are being 
broken down by such agencies as the Pan 
American Union with its notable record of 
achievement, the Pan American Society, an 
unofficial organization, the International 
Conference of American States, the seventh 
of which was held in Montevideo in 1933, 
the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual 
Coéperation, which recently approved a com- 
prehensive resolution on bibliographic co- 
operation, and numerous other organizations. 
The activities and achievements of these or- 
ganizations are listed in Miss Matthews’ 
compilation, a select list of books, pamphlets, 
and articles, with annotations, on Intellec- 
tual and cultural relations between the 
United States and Latin America, copies 
of which were distributed before the meet- 
ing. 

In addition, there are nearly four hundred 
institutions of higher learning in the United 
States which offer approximately six hundred 
courses relating to Latin America in the 
fields of history, political science, economics, 
sociology, geography and literature. 

Although, in the words of Miss Matthews, 
we have a pardonable pride in our American 
library system, we must not forget that we 
have much to learn from our neighbors to 
the south. They had early established li- 
braries (1551, the earliest); they have 
beautiful modern library buildings with 
progressive, earnest librarians; and immense 
stores of books and manuscripts which offer 
rich fields of research. It is through the col- 
lective efforts of all interested organizations 
and institutions that means are being found 
to break down the barriers to Inter-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

The final paper “Organizing a Latin 
American Library: The Library of Mac- 
Kenzie College in Sao Paulo, Brazil,” was 
presented by Mrs. Dorothy Geddes Gropp, 
Librarian (1929-1931) Mackenzie College 
Library. As a setting for the discussion 
of the reorganization of the George Alexan- 
der Library, Mrs. Gropp surveyed briefly 
the history of the college, its administrative 
organization, and the library. The library 
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has existed since 1886. Its present book col- 
lection of 15,000 volumes includes a good 
engineering and physics collection, a mass of 
English fiction, a few Portuguese children’s 
books, a miscellany of literature, geography, 
history and travel in English, some United 
States government documents, and a series 
of separate private collections of valuable 
materials for general use. The entire col- 
lection was previously arranged in fixed loca- 
tion and supplied with a classed card catalog, 
common library organization practices in 
Latin American libraries. 

Preliminary to any reorganization work 
was intensive study in the Portuguese lan- 
guage. An inventory of available library 
tools showed a decided dearth and was 
remedied in part by an immediate order from 
the United States. Organization policies 
were gradually outlined. Recataloging and 
classification work with English fiction 
opened a field of difficulties gradually for 
the other classes where a multiplicity of pro- 
blems arose as work progressed, such 
problems as finding author fullness for non- 
English names, classification of foreign lan- 
guage books, assignment in Portuguese of 
subject heads, and accumulation of basic 
lists of subject headings with the assistance 
of students and teachers and others inter- 
ested in the growth of the library. 

Library science classes were conducted for 
the assistants in the library and others of 
the campus or city who were interested. 
The librarian, D. Adelpha Rodriguez, was 
honored with an American Association of 
University Women fellowship and spent the 
winter of 1930-31 studying in the library 
school at Columbia University. Political 
upheavals in Brazil during these years con- 
tributed to financial difficulties of the coun- 
try, and Mackenzie College suffered some 
retrenchment in its program. Miss Rodri- 
guez had been scheduled to remain in the 
United States an additional year for practical 
library experience but was recalled to Mac- 
kenzie College and Miss Geddes (i.e. Mrs. 
Gropp) was excused from the third year of 
her contract. Even though the reorganiza- 


tion experiment was then only in its infancy 
it is felt that its continuation is insured, the 
library having been left in charge of a com- 
petent library trained person. 
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In addition to this explanation of the re- 
organization of the Mackenzie College Li- 
brary, Mrs. Gropp gave a full description 
of the Municipal Library of Sao Paulo, 
created in 1926, and touched upon other 
libraries in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 
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visited during the course of the two year 
experiment in Brazil. 

Before adjournment, reports were made 
of projects now being sponsored by the com- 
mittee. 

ArTHUR E. Gropp, Acting Chairman 


Order and Book Selection Round Table 


Table met Friday evening, June 28, 

with the chairman, Sarah Virginia 
Lewis, Public Library, Seattle, Washington, 
presiding. 

In stating the subject, “Today and To- 
morrow; An Attempt To Balance the 
Necessities of the Book Budget,” Miss Lewis 
said in part: 

“We know that the ancient dignity of 
libraries and books persisted and persists; 
we do give great weight to the enduring 
quality of books. Our inheritance from the 
past impels us to build collections that are 
worthy and can be reckoned as contributions 
to future generations. Living for the future 
is as instinctive in librarians as it is in human 
beings ! 

“All this is historic, axiomatic. Axiomatic, 
too, is the fact that the tempo of change has 
quickened during the last few years; we are 
living in a different world. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the causes of the change or 
the exact hour at which it became apparent. 
It is not enough to live for the future. We 
find we have to live for today and in today, 
and that in order to satisfy the needs of our 
people we have to have our eyes and ears 
open and our lines stretching out in every 
direction so that we may assemble for their 
use the material which mirrors the swiftly 
moving processes of evolution. 

“Axiomatic, too, is the fact that proper 
Perspective demands the long view. How 
are we, living in the present, conscious of the 
needs of the present, realizing our obligation 
to the present, to determine how much our 
sight is blinded by the glare of today? In 
our effort to put before inquirers the count- 
less theories and opinions on present prob- 
lems offered by economists, politicians, and 
reformers, are we misled by clamor and doing 
more harm than good, confusing the issue by 


T® Order and Book Selection Round 


supplying reading matter that is ephemeral 
in thought as in format? 

“Shrunken book budgets make it more than 
ever obvious that if we buy this we cannot 
buy that; if we hope to keep abreast of 
scholarly development we cannot supply 
material which, if needed today, may be 
superseded tomorrow. 

“This, then, is the problem I am laying 
before you. As I see it, it resolves itself into 
this: Unless we provide the food necessary 
for our living today we shall have no tomor- 
row; but unless we make provision for 
tomorrow, what we do today is not of any 
consequence.” 


NeEeEps oF Topay 

Marilla W. Freeman, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, read the first paper, “The 
Needs of Today” prepared by Mabel Booton 
and Lucia H. Sanderson of the same library. 
Miss Freeman announced that this paper 
would be printed later in the Library Journal 
so that we shall not attempt a résumé of a 
very comprehensive essay on securing and 
preparing for people the material needed in 
meeting their problems. 

Nell A. Unger, Reed College Library, 
Portland, Oregon, was the next speaker, her 
subject being “The Permanent Collection— 
Possible Considerations.” 


Miss UNGErR’s ADDRESS 


Had a certain type of courage been at my 
command, a paper would have been 
forwarded to a persistent chairman, but I 
should have appeared before you with a dog- 
eared Hazlitt under my arm, and I should 
now begin reading, “I hate to read new 
books. There are twenty or thirty volumes 
that I have read over and over again, and 
these are the only ones I have any desire ever 
to read at all,” and so on to the end of that 
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delightful chapter. Each person present 
would have said to himself, ““Now that was a 
profitable half-hour,” and the austere topic, 
“The Permanent Book Collection,” would 
have been given form and meaning such as 
specifications and data can never provide. 
Alas courage so often fails, especially where 
chairmen are concerned, but there will al- 
ways be Hazlitt. 

What constitutes a basic book collection is 
fairly obvious. It appears to be a safe, non- 
controversial subject for discussion, but as its 
ramifications are pursued and the implica- 
tions involved are brought to light, possible 
bases for disagreement are exhibited. If the 
matter were so simple as old books versus 
new, there would be no problem, but a library 
becomes the visible expression of the philos- 
ophy and social beliefs of those responsible 
for book selection. If there is evidence in the 
present brief discussion of partisanship and 
dogmatism, we are committed in our political 
theory to a government of checks and 
balances, and the minority may be heard, even 
though it is that minority so scornfully 
labeled, “timid liberals who are unconsciously 
serving as apologists for the status quo.” In 
fact, basic to this discussion is the belief that 
the permanent book collection should be the 
result of a “disinterested endeavor to learn 
and propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world,” and the well worn 
text is propounded in spite of the fact that 
Matthew Arnold is far too sane a man to be 
popular at the moment. 

Perhaps it is temerity to discuss policies 
which may take effect hereafter when the 
problems of the present are beyond the com- 
prehension of even the wisest of men, but 
whatever the future holds is firmly imbedded 
in the present with its roots in yesterday. 
The ferment of humanity sensing its power, 
thinking its way toward a fair distribution 
of wealth is but the culmination of the long 
struggle for social justice and humanitarian- 
ism which the ages have witnessed, and in 
this highly developed social consciousness lies 
our greatest danger. The pressure to par- 
ticipate in herd action, political hatreds and 
class battles is terrific, and the flight from 
individual responsibility, the cry in the night, 
not for a leader, but for a dictator who will 
tell us what to do, a board of censorship 


which will tell us what to see and think— 
all will result in a citizenry aimlessly pursy- 
ing noise and excitement, or one which has 
subsided into passivity and defeatism, 
Progress will come, not from machinery jn 
the form of pensions, platforms, and changes 
in government, but by bringing intelligence 
to bear on the subject in hand, by under. 
standing, and by striving for a grasp of the 
whole. 

And this leads us to the controversy 
regarding the place of the intellectual in 
world affairs, but for our purposes, we need 
not determine his vantage point. We need 
only stress the indispensable contribution 
which he alone can render. Never was a 
goal, a purpose, so needed, for the market 
place is crowding in around art and beauty 
in all its forms, and materialism is the watch- 
word of the day. The situation is ripe fora 
conscious and deliberate stand for the spirit- 
ual values, for quality rather than quantity, 
for a detachment which makes reasonable 
conclusions possible. Man is more than an 
economic animal, but because of the exigen- 
cies of the times, our Hebraic inheritance of 
duty and doing good, has caused us to forego 
our Hellenic birthright of approaching life 
with an open mind, determined to see it 
rationally. Standards of living must be 
raised, but our modicum of mind no less than 
the body must be served. Again quoting 
Arnold, “Whoever sets himself to see things 
as they are will find himself one of a very 
small circle but it is only by this small circle 
resolutely doing its own work that adequate 
ideas will ever get current at all.” When 
the anthropologist Boaz says that he would 
accept the judgment of the masses in regard 
to fundamental human problems rather than 
the judgment of the intellectuals, because 
the latter is more certain to be warped by 
unconscious control of traditional ideas, he is 
forgetting the years of spade work done by 
the philosophers before the masses are ready 
to formulate judgments. It was the philos- 
ophes of the 18th century who made the 
middle class conscious of their power as well 
as their suffering, and they were not the first 
to believe that a just and natural order 
depends upon reason, because the doctrine 
was in the direct line of descent from the 
Stoic philosophers, Descartes, and many 
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thinker since the Renaissance. 


another 
At this point then, the library profession 
may choose a major premise for future 


development. If it accepts the above thesis 
regarding the importance of intelligence, it 
will assume the responsibility for playing a 
yital part in furthering the hard, intellectual, 
scholarly approach to our problems, and book 
selection cannot rest content with giving 
people what they want, for solacing their 
sorrow, for amusing them, for presenting all 
of the world’s scientific and philosophic 
thought in words of one syllable. The 
present demand is for the easily assimilated, 
outlines, anything to make knowledge easy 
that all may share alike. The time may come 
when one can digest the essential Plato from 
a billboard as one dashes on to no place in 
particular. For too much of adult education 
is anodyne, compensation for inferiority feel- 
ings, self-fulfilment when there is no self, no 
inner integrity to express. Take heart as 
some of us may from such studies as Thorn- 
dike’s on adult learning, or platitudinous Mr. 
Pitkin’s frolicsome forties, we know that 
most adults are forever relegated to super- 
ficial dallying. We must admit, be the 
yearning never so great, that the adult of 
limited mental capacities, untrained in early 
habits of severe mental effort, is eternally 
cut off from scholarly attainment of even a 
minor grade. There is danger of losing sight 
of the rigorous training which makes for the 
truly educated man, of forgetting that the 
bulk of the world’s profitable thinking has 
been done by the few. We envision a high 
level of attainment for the masses, but for 
some time the world must be saved by this 
few, call them if you wish Arnold’s “saving 
temnant,” or Carlyle’s “aristocracy of 
talent.” 

Service to this “saving remnant” then must 
receive not less attention from the library 
profession than do the masses we are so 
anxious to benefit. For better or for worse, 
we have become allied with the field of edu- 
cation. We have, thereby, felt under some 
compulsion to acquire many techniques pecul- 
lar to this field, and new problems have 
Presented themselves for solution. The 
alliance bears fruit, but it also carries 
tesponsibilities and not the least of these is 

Is same question of spending the prepon- 
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derance of available time, money and energy 
on the average, or those below, while neglect- 
ing the ones in advance of their fellows. We 
are afraid nowadays to hint at the pos- 
sibilities here intimated because of our 
rampant equalitarianism, but I suggest to any 
who have not read Nock’s Theory of educa- 
tion in America that you ponder its dismal 
message. I prefer that Mr. Nock bear the 
onus of his thesis that not more than 10 per 
cent of the population is educable and that 
for the remaining 90 per cent, training alone 
is desirable. Public support is in itself a 
leveling influence wherever its power is 
granted, and a pseudo-democracy is all too 
apt to follow. 

A second problem which librarians must 
face with their sister profession is that of 
indoctrination before which the two great 
camps of educators are embattled. Whether 
we stand with the Commission on the Social 
Studies and plan a library service which will 
develop in the populace a specific social out- 
look, or join with Professor Bode in believing 
that assisting people to think is of far greater 
importance than teaching them what to think, 
is not merely an academic question. Many 
still feel that we can ill afford to be coerced 
by propagandists into departing from our 
ancient standards of presenting the best on 
both sides of any controversial subject, but 
ability to withstand the pressure of reformers 
is required. 

Another decision which must be made, and 
made again, is in regard to specialization in 
the book collection. The liberal arts colleges 
of today are engaged in a life and death 
struggle between those who believe that the 
best foundation for a life well lived is 
thorough grounding in the humanities, in all 
those fundamental fields of human knowledge 
which render a man at home in his world, 
with those who believe that the salvation of 
the universe depends upon specialization, 
notably in the sciences. This narrow, limit- 
ing specialization is a characteristic of 
modern life, but both needs must be met by 
an enduring book collection and this presup- 
poses a librarian with a clear vision of both 
objects to be attained. 

It is unnecessary to give this audience 
detailed information regarding the building 
of a book collection, nor could I if I would. 
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It is indeed officious and superfluous to dis- 
cuss book selection when Miss Haines’ Living 
with books is available. The only justification 
is that the program was planned before the 
book appeared! ‘The points here suggested 
which appear to have validity are: provision 
for the best minds of the community, realiz- 
ing that in them lies our hope for direction 
and guidance; maintenance of the belief that 
the greatest service is in helping people to 
learn to think rather than in indoctrination; 
provision for the needs of the specialist with- 
out sacrificing service to the humanities and 
to a liberal education; and finally, preserva- 
tion of the best we have received from the 
past. 

And in this last lies perhaps the crux of 
the matter. Disintegration and the fear of 
misery and collapse pursued the race long 
before Mr. Spengler cried, “Beware,” but 
through each period of stress and strain there 
have come the great testimonials of man’s 
power to hold his vision though the social 
order rocks about his head. Today there is 
no sense of stability, no inner power to sus- 
tain us, but we have not lost the immortal 
beauty of Lear, of Faust, of Don Quixote, 
and the counsel of Montaigne and Marcus 
Aurelius still make for sanity and serenity. 
President Compton’s investigation reported 
in Who reads what? is evidence that book 
selection tomorrow will have need of the 
standards of yesterday, of all time, standards 
which survive the clamor of the present. If 
art is life intensified, life given form and 
meaning, and men and women such as these 
continue to recognize it and strive toward 
its perfection, we need have no fear for the 
coming years. No critic has consciously 
given the books here read to posterity. Such 
art takes unto itself a vitality of its own, and 
through succeeding generations provides the 
“indestructible continuity” of human life and 
endeavor. The very pattern of the “good 
life” as we conceive it, if we do, is the result 
of all the high thinking, doing, creating which 
has preceded us, and the future will be good 
only as it is based upon the best of a cumu- 
lative past. 

* * * 


Discussion was led by Ralph Munn, 





Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
who said that while he agreed with both 
papers as neither paper was controversial he 
would like to call attention to the way in 
which the Pittsburgh library had met the 
situation by reading from his 1934 annual 
report an excerpt which showed that Pitts- 
burgh recognizes as a primary obligation the 
need to supply material of real value to its 
patrons. 

Althea Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, California, spoke next saying that 
the librarian faced three problems: first, to 
secure by purchase or gift the needed books 
and pamphlets; second, to act as venders and 
make the material available to the people; 
and third, to keep the collection live by care- 
ful discarding. 

Mary N. Baker, Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, said that she 
thought a good librarian who could introduce 
people to the older and better books would 
be a logical substitute for the new books one 
could not buy. She also suggested that in 
buying for today one should choose wherever 
possible books which were source material 
for the future: instead of buying books 
about an author’s books, to buy the work 
itself, thus not only supplying the needs of 
today but also furnishing food for the mor- 
row. 

Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa, put emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the permanent in the book collection. 
Mr. Spaulding also suggested that the library 
sell such pamphlets as those put out by the 
Leisure League of America, not only as an 
aid to the public but as a source of revenue 
to the library. 

Miss Lewis read the plan for an order and 
book selection round table continuation com- 
mittee, which was adopted at the Montreal 
meeting, and then asked for the report of 
the Nominating Committee. 


New CHAIRMAN ANNOUNCED 
Mrs. Margaret C. Taylor, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
unanimously elected to serve as prospective 
chairman for 1936, acting chairman for 1937, 
and ex-chairman for 1938. 
Fiorence E. McLAucGuHtIn, Secretary 
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Periodicals Section 


HE first session of the Periodicals 

Section of the American Library 

Association was held Wednesday, 
June 26, in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, with 
Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, chairman of the section, 
presiding. The attendance was approximate- 
ly two hundred and fifty. 


PROPAGANDA LITERATURE 


The first topic for discussion was “How 
Shall the Library Treat So-called Radical 
Propaganda Periodical Literature?” In 
opening the program the chairman gave the 
following quotation from The impending 
crisis, by Hinton Rowan Helper: “Literature 
and liberty are inseparable; the one can never 
have a vigorous existence without being 
wedded to the other.” The first paper* was 
presented by Anne M. Mulheron, Portland, 
Oregon, representing the public library 
point of view. 


Miss Mulheron 


I do not like Mr. Ranck’s use of the 
words, “so-called radical propaganda litera- 
ture.” Of course, everybody is talking about 
so-called radical literature, but I am not sure 
what Mr. Ranck means by that, and I did 
not write to ask him. I am taking it for 
granted he means what is generally termed 
“red” literature in public libraries—that by 
radical literature he means the literature of 
communism—because, as he said, things that 
are radical today are reactionary tomorrow. 
If we go through the literature of the past, 
we shall find we are accepting today a great 
deal of radical literature of five or ten years 
ago, not to say twenty-five years ago. 

Now first let me say that I am also taking 
it for granted that every large library has 
this kind of literature. I do not know of a 
public library that keeps it out, and I hope 
I never shall know one, although that is not 
avery popular thing to say because there are 
efforts being made to keep this literature out 
of the libraries in this country. I believe we 
should have it all in the libraries; I say that, 





* Abridged. 





with only certain qualifications. Do we need 
live in such a smug vacuum that we cannot 
face the issues of the day—these issues which 
are changing the face of the world? Can we 
not face them and can we not look at them 
without feeling that our own civilization 
and our own government are going to be 
disrupted if anybody reads about them? 
How can we be intelligently informed about 
them unless we read about them? 

I am going to quote from Bob Sproul, the 
president of the University of California. 
He said: “If democracy is to conquer com- 
munism—as it must—it will be because edu- 
cated men have taken not only a valiant but 
an intelligent part in the inescapable conflict. 
Such activities must be based on knowledge. 
All creeds, all doctrines, all panaceas, all 
theories must be taught and studied. With- 
out more knowledge than most of us have of 
the political philosophies which men in the 
various parts of the world are striving to 
apply to the practical problems of economics, 
political science, and public administration, 
we are helpless either to analyze the good or 
to fight the bad. 

“The university must tell its students 
about communism, socialism, bimetalism, 
even nudism, in order that they may balance 
different systems one against the other, and 
determine reasonably which is right, or, 
more often, where each has its elements of 
strength and weakness.” 

Now, I believe in that theory, and I think 
we cannot be an educated people unless we 
know all sides of a matter. I would not 
think of keeping a book out of our library 
because it is a radical book. If it is good 
literature—and there is where I draw the 
line—we accept it. We do not keep out Na- 
tion and we do not keep out New Republic 
—and they are pretty radical at times—and 
we did not keep them out, except in the 
hysteria of war, in more hazardous times 
than these. We keep those magazines in our 
library; we do not proscribe them. 

Do the people who read the cheap propa- 
ganda stuff read the Nation and New Re- 
public? I am not sure they do. I think some 
of them do, but on the other hand, do the 
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people who read the Nation and New Re- 
public and other publications of that kind 
read this propaganda literature? I do not 
think they do; they would be bored with it. 

A lady came to see me and we had a talk 
about all the soviet periodicals. She had a 
collection she wanted displayed by them- 
selves. We finally agreed to have it put 
with all the literature on Russia. I believe 
it is better to put these things in the library 
than to say they cannot be put there. 

I have a theory and we practice it in our 
library, and that is that all this stock that 
comes in must be marked “Gifts.” I do not 
want to have it thought that the library pur- 
chased with public funds a great deal of the 
literature that comes in. For this reason 
such literature is marked “Gifts.” Then I 
think it is perfectly legitimate to have it, if it 
passes our standards for literature. 


* * * 


The second paper* was presented by 
George B. Utley, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, presenting the point of view of the 
large reference library. 


Mr. Utley 


Non-partisanship and impartiality are two 
features which make the library valuable to 
constituents. It stands for much but it does 
not take sides. It is nelther Democrat nor 
Republican. The librarian and his associates 
may have distinct personal views on various 
things, but the institution they represent is 
impartial and gives place on its shelves to 
material on all sides of a question. 

By these same tokens the library is neither 
conservative nor radical. For that matter, 
we have to recognize that much which is now 
considered conservative was once ranked as 
radical. The painter Turner was a radical; 
the composer Wagner was a radical; Vol- 
taire, Tom Paine and Susan B. Anthony 
were all radicals. Conservatives formerly 
looked askance at their artistic and literary 
productions and social activities. 

This does not mean that all the radical 
propaganda which today we may consider 
wild and perhaps dangerous will necessarily 
be transmuted by time into respectability and 
conservativeness. It only means that some 
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proper measuring stick for it must be found 
and principles formulated regarding its use. 

The Newberry Library is selective in jts 
acquisitions. Its attitude in regard to this 
problem of radical propaganda literature js 
this: Include in the collections radical mate. 
rial which is within the scope of the library, 
provided it is capably written and printed on 
paper that will be reasonably long-lived, 
This applies to periodicals as well as books 
and pamphlets. 

To sum up: It seems to be the consensus 
of opinion that however difficult and compli- 
cated the problem may be for public libraries, 
large reference libraries should consider it 
their duty to collect the radical propaganda 
literature, including periodicals, which falls 
within their scope, but to limit its use to 
scholars and serious students who are either 
known to the library or who present satis- 
factory recommendations, remembering al- 
ways that much of the so-considered radical 
literature of today becomes the conservative 
literature of tomorrow. 


*x* * * 


The third paper* was written by F. L. D. 
Goodrich, College of the City of New York, 
presenting the point of view of the college 
and university library. Mr. Goodrich was 
unable to be at the meeting, so Harold W. 
Hayden, secretary of the section, read the 
paper. 


Mr. Goodrich 


It is not necessary at this point in the pro- 
gram to define the phrase, “radical litera- 
ture.” All such literature is called “red,” 
but it fades from brilliant scarlet to pale 
pink according to the point of view of the 
critic. Some of the literature of the extreme 
right is as partisan and as perplexing for the 
library as that published by extremists at the 
other end of the line. 

A college library is interested in having 
material on all phases of every current ques- 
tion. Such literature is needed for debates, 


for themes in written or oral English, for 
term papers in economics and sociology 

contemporary history. The greater the vr 
riety of viewpoints, the better for every- 


body. 
* Abridged. 
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There is nothing that arouses the ire of a 
college student more quickly than to feel that 
his reading is censored, that the library is 
yithholding something from his view because 
it thinks that the material is not suitable for 
his purposes. The library must either de- 
dine to receive and preserve the magazines 
of the type under discussion or it must issue 
them on demand. When it is admittedly 
necessary to limit the use of some publica- 
tion, the restriction should be made on the 
grounds of preservation against mutilation 
and theft and never because the material is 
considered subversive of the public welfare. 

The acquisition of the so-called radical 
periodicals is complicated. A library may 
announce as its policy that it will not pay a 
subscription price for any such publication, 
but will give it space in the periodical collec- 
tion if any person or organization wishes to 
donate it. Public money should never be 
used to subscribe for propaganda publica- 
tions in any field of knowledge. 

There are a number of journals, however, 
that are on the border line, a delicate shade 
of pink, magazines of high standing in the 
literary and economic fields, which perforce 
a college library is expected to own and 
which can rarely be secured as gifts. On 
occasion such periodicals have been dropped 
when the color deepened, but at a distinct 
loss to the reference collection of the college, 
since many articles of an unbiased character 
on non-controversial subjects are to be found 
in their pages. 

The handling of radical literature in a 
college library is not difficult even in an insti- 
tution where there is a noisy group of ultra- 
liberal students. It is distinctly understood 
that the library will not pay for subscriptions 
to any of the propaganda magazines. It will 
give the magazines shelf space in the period- 
ical room, will keep a check-list card for each 
title, and will issue the numbers on request. 
It does not advertise these journals but does 
include those that come regularly in its list 
of magazines currently received. The de- 
mand is very largely for the latest issue. 
Most of the magazines are too ephemeral in 
character to be of future value, but a few 
may be bound because of their wide scope 
and reference qualities. 

It would be valuable to have an annotated 
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list of so-called radical periodicals. The an- 
notation should give the affiliation of the 
journal with its sponsoring society, and the 
philosophy of its proponents. Such a list 
should include also the propaganda publica- 
tions of the ultra-conservative group. An 
index to the most important of these journals 
would also be helpful. 

Radical periodicals in a college library may 
be an asset or they may be a liability. This 
is a college problem as well as a library 
problem, and the librarian must be guided by 
the announced policy of the college adminis- 
tration. 


* * * 


General discussion followed and it was the 
opinion of most speakers that all so-called 
radical periodicals should be accepted as gifts 
if they met the standards used in judging 
literature. It depends entirely upon the com- 
munity and policy of the governing boards 
just how far the library can go in allowing 
such material to appear on its shelves. 

The second topic for consideration was 
“Periodicals Issued by Governments: Shall 
They be Treated Like Other Public Docu- 
ments Issued by the Government or as Other 
Periodicals.” Henry O. Severance, Univer- 
sity of Missouri Library, Columbia, pre- 
sented the subject. 


GOvERNMENT PERIODICALS 


I have not prepared a paper, dealing with 
this subject. First, I want to read an excerpt 
from Canadian government publications, by 
M. V. Higgins, which presents the subject in 
a very good way, I think. It says: 

“Consensus of opinion seems to dictate 
that, in the main, government documents 
should be treated just as are the books issued 
by any other publisher. That is, they should 
be classified with other works on the same 
subjects, and thus shelved with works on the 
same subject, and should be cataloged just 
as other books in the library are cataloged. 
In some cases there will be more notes on the 
catalog cards than are ordinarily made, in 
order to take care of irregularities of publi- 
cation or of special features, but this should 
offer no difficulties, since notes of one sort or 
other are often included in cataloging other 
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books. Also, government periodicals and 
continuations should be checked as are the 
other serial publications that enter the 
library, in order that there may be no gaps 
in the files, for government publications 
sometimes go astray in the mails just as do 
other periodicals and serials. Since this 
sensible policy has prevailed, much of the 
terror of public documents has vanished, but 
just as we must constantly use other refer- 
ence books in order to know all of their 
resources and the most efficient methods for 
finding information, so must we constantly 
handle government publications, and note 
changes of form or policy.” 

That answers the question that really is 
asked. I have gone into some investigation 
of this subject of how government documents 
are handled by some of the libraries. I find 
that out of twenty-three libraries reporting, 
two of them, or 10 per cent, catalog all of 
these documents. But 67 per cent do not 
catalog, but do arrange documents on the 
shelves according to the classification of the 
superintendent of documents. The question 
of whether you want to treat the periodicals 
issued by the government the same way you 
treat other documents is really answered 
there. I think we ought to treat periodicals 
published by the government just the same as 
we treat periodicals published by any other 
organization. We would not think of put- 
ting works published by the American Chem- 
ical Society with literature published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
and it seems to me that the Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, should be 
classified with books on agriculture. 

My answer to the question of handling 
government periodicals is that I would say 
they should be treated just like periodicals 
issued by any organization, society, or com- 
mercial publishing house. 


* * * 


The third paper for consideration was 
“Periodicals of Outdoor Sports and Recrea- 
tions: Do Libraries Give to These Activities 
the Attention Which Their Importance in 
Our Modern American Life Seems to Indi- 
cate?” by Wilson M. Ranck of the Columbia 
University Library School, New York City. 
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PERIODICALS OF SPORTS* 


“Elementary education is not learning to 
read and write but acquiring an intelligent 
control of the body, without which, as a bet 
ginning of the first stage, and a continuous 
accompaniment of later stages, the value of 
reading and writing, and of the knowledge to 
which they are the means, is greatly jeopard- 
ized.” So writes Dr. L. P. Jacks in the 
January issue of the Hibbert Journal. |p 
other words, unless we have the proper con- 
trol over our physical being, our mind, no 
matter how well it is trained, cannot function 
to its fullest extent. In times of great eco- 
nomic stress and international unrest, such 
as we are now passing through, it is of the 
utmost importance that each and every indi- 
vidual have at his command the full use of a 
sound mind and a sound body. “A chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link.” So with 
human beings. 

If a complete education includes not only 
education of the mind but also education of 
the body, why should one be developed at the 
expense of the other? If they are so inter- 
related that one affects the other, should not 
mind and body be trained concurrently? The 
record of breakdowns, both physical and 
mental, seems to be definite proof that a 
proper and correct relationship between the 
two has not been reached. 

And now, the part of the library and the 
librarian in this newer interpretation of 
physical education. There is a very definite 
literature, both book and periodical, in the 
fields of sports, games and recreations. The 
great majority of librarians, I believe, are 
unaware of its extent. How many librarians 
realize that there are about two hundred 
periodicals published in America in these 
fields? How many librarians are aware 
that seventy-three of these have a circulation 
of more than 5,000; ten with more than 
100,000? How many librarians realize there 
are but sixteen periodicals pertaining to 
books with more than 5,000 circulation; 
fifty-nine business, commercial and financial 
publications in this same group and that but 
three of the latter class circulate more than 
100,000? These are probably shocking, but 
I have the figures if you care to see for your 


* Abridged. 
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selves. There must be an interest or these 
figures would not be as they are. Periodicals 
give us the most recent in data and ideas. It 
isthe duty of the library, in giving and carry- 
ing out a program of complete education, to 
have this sports periodical material available, 
not only for the layman to arouse his interest 
to participate, but also for the trained worker 
who leads and directs these activities. We 
as librarians and educators, must encourage 
the American people to become participants 
and not spectators; for physical good health 
breeds character and without character 
civilization is doomed. Will libraries meet 
this responsibility ? 


*x* * * 


A short discussion followed this paper. 

Carolyn F. Ulrich, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City, gave a brief report 
concerning the new edition of the Classified 
list of periodicals. 


Tue CLASSIFIED List OF PERIODICALS 


The first edition appeared in 1932 and 
covered six thousand titles. Two thousand 
have been added to the new edition, making 
a total of eight thousand in all since 1932. 
Many new subjects have been added to the 
new directory and all of these subjects which 
were omitted last time and which were 
treated through the bibliography in Part II 
have been added, as complete and practical 
choice of subjects as has been made. New 
and important characteristics of each period- 
ical have been added and indicated by ab- 
breviations and symbols. We have also 
indexed other important services, indexing 
material in periodicals. The periodicals have 
been grouped under as large a head as pos- 
sible. If the magazine covered more than 
one subject the second subject, and even the 
third subject, is brought out in italics at the 
side of the entry; some are placed under 
several subjects. Every magazine has been 
very carefully analyzed and placed under the 
subject that might make that periodical of 
value to the person looking for any material 
on the particular subject, even if the maga- 
tine itself does not wholly cover that subject. 
The key at the beginning of the directory 
directs attention to the specific page of a sub- 
ject. The purpose is to group together for 
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each subject as much assistance as possible to 
the user of periodicals in any given subject. 
The underlying rule has been to cover the 
practical, everyday needs of a general nature 
rather than the fine distinctions and com- 
pleteness necessary to advance research. 


*x* * * 


The last speaker on the program was 
Winifred Gregory, Library of Congress, re- 
porting on the union list of newspapers being 
compiled. 


NEWSPAPER LIST 


The union list of newspapers is being com- 
piled under the auspices of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, with an editorial 
committee composed of Mr. Gerould, chair- 
man, Mr. Lydenberg and Mr. Parsons. We 
are working under a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. We are attempting to 
list the holdings of every depository in the 
United States and Canada, and at the end of 
the year and a half, have made substantial 
progress. We hope to print by the end of 
1936. 

Due to the nature of the material, it has 
been necessary to change the methods used 
with success in the Union list of serials, and 
the List of serial publications of foreign gov- 
ernments. There the material was largely 
held in the great university and public libra- 
ries, and a fairly narrow group, say three 
hundred trained librarians, could codperate. 
There, too, the collections were generally 
cataloged and the amount of work to be done 
was largely transcribing the existing records. 
With this list, we already have records from 
over 1,450 sources, exclusive of the news- 
paper offices. 

Newspapers, however, present a more diffi- 
cult problem. They are imperfectly cata- 
loged in the best of libraries, and not at all 
in most. Because of their bulk, their cost in 
handling, and the inferior grade of paper 
used, most librarians avoid making any con- 
siderable collection. Our richest sources of 
materials for the serial and document lists 
are often poorest in newspapers. A great 
university does not ordinarily gather local 
material in any form. We look to them, 
however, for the bulk of foreign titles. In 
order to get a broad view of the newspapers 
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published in the United States since 1820, the 
search must be widened to include not only 
the state, historical, university, research, and 
large public libraries, but libraries of the 
smallest town and village, local historical 
and patriotic societies, court houses, the col- 
lections of private individuals, and finally the 
holdings of the newspaper offices. The 
gathering of material from such multitudi- 
nous sources necessitates a large organiza- 
tion, and this is effected by securing the 
interest of outstanding men in each state, 
who assume the responsibility of canvassing 
every available source and of whipping the 
resultant information into shape before send- 
ing it on to Washington to be edited. Our 
state chairmen are librarians, heads of 
schools of journalism, and historians, all of 
whom are actively interested in preserving 
the files and recording their location. 

We were fortunate in having the ground 
well prepared in some states. Mr. Brig- 
ham’s list, published in the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, gives us a 
running start. We shall include bibliograph- 
ical data from all papers current since 1820. 
The Bibliographical Society has already 
printed Mr. Fox’s list of New York papers, 
1820-50, and the list of Florida papers, 1845- 
1876, and the records of the pioneer press 
in Arizona are practically ready for publica- 
tion. A bibliography for Virginia will be 
printed by the state archivist in the fall. 
The check-list of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society is practically a list of papers existing 
in the state, and they are bringing it up to 
date for us. The Historical Society of Min- 
nesota has been gathering for some years 
material for a bibliography of Minnesota 
newspapers. Mr. Buck has gathered all in- 
formation on papers of western Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr. McMurtrie has offered us the 
use of his extensive notes on the pioneer press 
of western states. 

The first problem has been that of selec- 
tion of titles. We are making a list of 
newspapers, papers dealing with general 
news not confined to the interests of any one 
professional, industrial, or religious group. 
This eliminates labor, agricultural, business 
and denominational papers. 

We have not successfully solved the prob- 
lem of including or excluding neighborhood 
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papers. There are arguments on either side, 
particularly in the very large cities. Is the 
neighborhood paper only a means of adver. 
tising for the local stores, or does it take the 
place of a newspaper for the population of 
a city section or borough a dozen times larger 
than the village paper fifty miles away, whog 
holdings are listed to the last number? Who 
could have foreseen the importance of a few 
issues of the Bronx Homes News? 

Inclusion of titles is one major problem, 
Selection of holdings is a close second. 

The value of a single number of a paper 
depends largely on the rarity of the paper, 
either from it intrinsic value or because no 
adequate file has been kept. Will printing 
a record of single numbers tend to unify 
sets? Are librarians going to be generous 
enough to send back to the state of issue odd 
numbers which may be needed there, whose 
value elsewhere is problematical? How great 
a space can we afford to devote to the multi- 
tudinous sets of the New York Times? To 
date, 156 libraries report ownership of the 
daily alone. What shall we do with the col- 
lection of all papers published in a state in 
the first week of May, 1883? Shall we list 
them separately, or note them in the preface, 
which no one will read? 

The problems in giving the history of a 
paper are legion. Reports come in usually 
by exact title, and it is for us to unite these 
fragments into a whole, presenting a com- 
plete story from establishment date to the 
present, with all the variations of title listed 
according to date. 

An important problem is arrangement. 
There are three accepted methods of ar- 
ranging titles of newspapers in printed lists: 
(1) the historical, (2) the strictly alpha- 
betical, (3) the alphabetical by catchword. 
The historical method makes an index neces- 
sary and, though it has distinct value, we 
have not considered it. The other two 
methods are self-indexing. 

It is a most modest statement to say that 
at least five hundred people have had @ 
definite job, carrying a salary, in collecting 
information for the list. In some states, 
notably in Alabama and Pennsylvania, there 
were agents in every county. In other states 
CWA and PWA funds were used. $3,500 
was spent in Chicago alone. Besides thest 
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paid workers, many have volunteered to work 
because they recognize the need for such a 
jist and they believe in coéperative enter- 
prizes. Add to these the hundreds of libra- 
rians in small towns, reporting on the local 
newspaper only, and the editors of news- 
papers throughout the country and the num- 
ber swells amazingly. 

It has been suggested that we list only the 
yaluable newspapers. We once asked a 
librarian for a definition of an “important 
newspaper.” After long thought, he replied, 
“Any paper that anyone may need at any 
time.” So in the union list you will find those 
which everyone agrees to be important, 
shouldering those we deeply suspect of any 
importance at all outside their city limits. 
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You will find the London Times and the 
Hickville Times. 

The record at present stands thus: Of 
the forty-eight states codperating, we had in 
our hands on June fifteenth, the complete 
record for twenty-three states (covering 
1,342 depositories exclusive of newspaper 
offices), and complete reports from Canada 
(109 depositories). Eleven more states had 
virtually finished their reports and were 
working on the histories of their papers; 
fourteen were still struggling with the heart- 
breaking task of getting in returns from rich 
but sluggard sources, in large measure from 
the historical society libraries; and only one 
state admitted that no work of consequence 
had yet been done. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Periodicals Sec- 
tion was held Thursday morning, June 27, in 
the Y.W.C.A. auditorium, with about one 
hundred and fifty present. The general 
topic for discussion was: “There is a Severe 
Cut in the Library’s Budget. To What Ex- 
tent Shall It Be Applied to Current Periodi- 
cal Subscriptions, and How ?” 


ApPLYING BupceEt Cuts 


The first paper* on the main collection of 
a large public library was presented by 
Linda A. Eastman, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Miss Eastman 


At the beginning of 1932, changes un- 
wittingly made in the Ohio tax laws left the 
public libraries of the state with no tax in- 
come at all for a large portion of that year, 
and with greatly decreased funds ever since. 
We were at once faced with the serious prob- 
lem of budgeting on the narrowest margin 
that would keep the library fuctioning with- 
out irreparable damage, and the disrupting 
of services that had been developed through 
years of constructive planning. 

With the operating budget for that year 
decreased almost 40 per cent, and the book 
fund cut nearly 86 per cent, we reduced the 
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periodical fund only a fraction over 16 per 
cent. We have since increased the expendi- 
ture for periodicals again somewhat each 
year; last year this expenditure was only 
about 6 per cent short of the amount spent in 
1931, and this year we shall very nearly 
equal the 1931 figure, although our total tax 
appropriation is still 25 per cent short. 

We are obliged to drop, at least tempo- 
rarily, a good many duplicate subscriptions, 
largely, of course, those on our circulating 
list. This was most regrettable, at a time 
when the demand for these magazines was 
increasing, a demand which we felt should 
instead have been encouraged. The circu- 
lation for the last year was over 30 per cent 
more than in 1931, and this year so far the 
increase is still greater. 

To help meet the demand, gift copies of 
odd numbers of magazines, if recent, have 
been eagerly welcomed in the Periodical 
Division and put into circulation at once. 

The increased cost of many of our periodi- 
cals has added to our financial problems, for 
not a few of them have doubled in price. 
Also, quite a large number of those which 
were formerly sent free by the publishers 
now have to be paid for or discontinued. 

Within the past few months a new men- 
ace has threatened us, which should doubt- 
less have attention here—spiral binding. The 
Joint Committee of the A. L. A. and the 
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Book Manufacturers Institute is laboring 
to combat this nuisance and all of us should, 
I believe, codperate with that committee in 
every way that we can, to persuade publishers 
that spiral binding is undesirable for library 
use. Concerted action seems needed to dis- 
courage and forestall the installation of the 
machines for spiral binding by the publishers 
who have not yet acquired them. 

Every large library owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Charles H. Brown, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, for his splendid and 
successful efforts to force a lowering of the 
price of the German scientific periodicals, and 
I must voice our great appreciation of those 


efforts here. 
x *k * 


The second paper* on periodical cuts in 
branch libraries was presented by Cora E. 
Cook, Denver Public Library. 


Miss Cook 


Before deciding what periodicals to cut 
from the subscription list, it is well to con- 
sider what is the purpose of putting any 
periodical in the branch. Frank K. Walter 
has very neatly stated this for us in his 
Periodicals for the small library, conclusions 
which most libraries have accepted. 

In order to determine what libraries over 
the country are doing to meet the situation, 
inquiries were made two months ago of a 
few representative libraries of various sec- 
tions. Their answers indicated that these 
are the practices by which they have at- 
tempted to meet the situation: 

1. Discontinue subscriptions to fiction 
periodicals that have no reference value, they 
say, such as Cosmopolitan and Ladies Home 
Journal. 

2. Cut down the number of duplicate 
copies of all periodicals. 

3. Discontinue the magazines that are used 
only occasionally. 

4. Discontinue periodicals that are easily 
available elsewhere—home purchases, per- 
haps, or that may be borrowed from other 
libraries. 

5. Cut to a minimum the professional and 
book reviewing periodicals and route copies 
of these from branch to branch. 


* Abridged. 


6. Cut the binding bills as much as pogs. 
ble by binding only a few of the more jm. 
portant periodicals and these only at regional 
branches. Keep an unbound file of period. 
cals at each of the branches for a period of 
from two to five years depending upon the 
demand. 

Several libraries have suggested making an 
appeal to borrowers for gifts of magazines 
either second-hand or as subscriptions direct 
to the branch. 

One library reports success in paying for 
subscriptions by renting single issues of the 
more expensive periodicals. 

The suggestion was made by a teacher in 
a large high school that the Readers Diges 
will gladly be used by the students in prefer. 
ence to the magazines from Which its article 
were originally taken. 

All of these are but devices intended to 
ameliorate what libraries are agreed is an 
unfortunate situation, one which has im- 
paired the efficiency of their branch work. In 
each case effort has been directed toward 
doing the least possible damage to the refer- 
ence service of the branch. Books have been 
sacrificed to magazines in order that the 
service to the thoughtful reader might suffer 
as little as possible. 


* * * 


The third paper* representing the large 
university library point of view was pre- 
sented by Charles E. Rush, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Mr. Rush 


In submitting the following concise con- 
siderations and suggestions, I am incorporat- 
ing with my own the opinions of several 
members of the Yale library staff, partic 
ularly those of Mr. Andrew Keogh, libra- 
rian; Miss Grace Fuller, head of the 
Serial Department, and Mr. Carl L. Cannon, 
chief of the Accessions Division. These 
suggestions were obtained independently and 
therefore do not necessarily represent con 
certed opinion. 

To cut or not to cut, that is the question. 
Our answer is a direct and positive “Yes.” 


* Abridged. 
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We agree that important periodical holdings 
in research libraries must be treasured above 
general book acquisitions; that it is far 
easier to pick up specific old book items; that 
it is usually less disconcerting to the scholar 
to note the absence of a book than a volume 
in a serial set; that serious, useful and well 
established series must be saved at all costs. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced that most 
periodical subscription lists can stand severe 
pruning without endangering the life of the 
educational plant. 

Owing to repetitious routine methods of 
recording, we may not subject each title to 
the same acid test of use with which we 
habitually judge new book purchases. 
Meanwhile, continuations continue—and so 
do the costs of purchase, preparation, hand- 
ling, cataloging, binding, shelving, cleaning, 
rebinding, insurance, replacement and repair. 
In fact, the question for this discussion might 
well be changed to, “How much unnecessary 
expense does the periodical list add to the 
permanent upkeep cost of the library?” 

It seems to be customary and taken for 
granted that when the total library appro- 
priation is reduced, or foreign exchange rises, 
the fixed charge of periodical subscriptions 
reduces the funds available for books. No 
library can allow this to happen too re- 
peatedly and too long without a struggle. 
What possibilities are open without seriously 
damaging library service? The objections to 
cancellation are so well known that they are 
not repeated here. Yet cancellation is in- 
evitable, if accessions to the library are to 
be maintained in just proportion. What are 
the least objectionable forms of cancella- 
tion? Three methods of pruning are here 
proposed. 

1. The elimination of selected periodical 
titles which are duplicated elsewhere in the 
University. 

2. The further elimination of periodical 
titles which might be justified in good time 
but are open to reappraisal in the light of a 
reduced budget. In this category should be 
included titles of publications which are no 
longer as good as they were; titles in a 
subject no longer taught or needed; titles 
recommended by a professor no longer in the 
University, or by one who has wholly for- 
gotten he ever recommended or needed them. 


3. Still another group requiring considera- 
tion is composed of those periodicals in such 
infrequent demand that an occasional inter- 
library loan or film copy of the desired 
article might satisfy the demand, at least for 
the period of the depression. 

At Yale we are in the process of estab- 
lishing a coédrdinating Serial Department 
which shall integrate the work done on con- 
tinuations from selection through binding to 
shelf supervision. The purpose of the plan 
is to unify further the responsibility and 
authority for selecting, recording, cataloging, 
and care of serials; eliminate duplication of 
records; expedite forwarding of titles to 
shelves; centralize listing of desiderata; 
determine what sets may be filed temporarily 
and those which should be cataloged with 
care and preserved permanently. No policy 
change is to be made regarding the financial 
responsibility for the cost of serial acquisi- 
tions, which will rest, as heretofore, with the 
Accessions Division. 

In a recent number of the quarterly leaf- 
let issued by the Friends of the Library of 
Johns Hopkins University, we note that in 
the year 1933-34 the total amount spent for 
books and periodicals by forty of the larger 
American college and university libraries 
was $2,344,728. That figure, large as it is, 
compared with the year 1929-30 represents 
a loss of nearly half a million dollars. This 
is a tremendous, far-reaching loss, which 
affects readers and scholars, librarians and 
educators, as well as authors and publishers. 
Surely, it is sufficient in amount and effect 
to call for further action, both at home and 


abroad. 
* * * 


The last paper* on this topic was pre- 
sented by Betty H. Pritchett, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, representing the small 
college library. 


Miss Pritchett 


Letters were sent out to one hundred rep- 
resentative liberal arts colleges throughout 
the United States with student bodies rang- 
ing from 200 to 800. Over sixty replies 
were received but not all the librarians could 


* Abridged. 
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or did furnish statistics. The tabulation of 
replies from fifty libraries shows the follow- 
ing conditions: 

21 libraries report increased periodical ex- 
penditures 

17 libraries report a stationary expendi- 
ture 

12 libraries report a decrease in periodical 
expenditures 

Less than one library in four reports any 
decrease in periodical expenditures and in 
no case was the amount of the decrease more 
than fifty dollars. 

One reports, “Our policy has been to keep 
up all periodical subscriptions and even add 
a few. We feel that periodicals are so im- 
portant for reference in the future that it 
would be a grave mistake to allow breaks 
in our files.” Another says, “Our student 
body was reduced during the depression but 
we did not make any cut on our subscriptions 
to magazines but retrenched in other 
places.” 

The periodical standard set by the North 
Central Association is that “approximately 
200 periodicals of standard worth shall be 
currently received at the library.” If we 
accept this standard then it would appear 
that the fifty libraries included in this survey 
have an average periodical expenditure that 
is below standard, since the average expendi- 
ture of $541.44 would allow an average cost 
per title of only $2.70. The average cost 
per title of the periodicals in college libraries 
is probably twice this amount. 

The average periodical expenditure for 
five selected colleges in the group, very com- 
parable in size of student body and general 
standing, is $966. ‘This again points to the 
inadequacy of the av- rage expenditure. 

A permanent file 01 well selected periodi- 
cals both general and special is essential to 
a strong college and the librarian in con- 
sultation with faculty heads should see to 
it that this important field is developed and 
has adequate support. The writer believes 
that the periodical budget of the small col- 
lege needs to be increased instead of cut and 
that funds should be expended with careful 
thought and in relation to future as well as 
present conditions. 


General discussion followed and all agreed 
that the periodical subscription list should 
be the last to receive severe cuts as the 
latest and most up-to-date material js 
printed in magazine form. 

The next topic was “Bound Local News. 
papers: Should the Library Charge for 
Their Use.” Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Pub. 
lic Library, St. Louis, Missouri, presented 
the paper. 


Bounpb LocaL NEwSPAPERS* 


On general principles, I see no reason why 
the library should make a charge for con- 
sultation of bound local newspapers any 
more than for any other reference material 
in its possession. There are facts, however, 
which, in my opinion, make it desirable for 
such a charge to be made, at any rate, tem- 
porarily. 

The paper used for the ‘ordinary news- 
paper is pulp paper, which deteriorates 
rapidly. Chemicals are not thoroughly re- 
moved and in the course of a few years the 
paper disintegrates and must be protected 
by Japanese tissue, if the papers are to be 
preserved. It is desirable, therefore, to limit 
this use to cases where to refuse it would 
be to work a hardship. Trivial use may 
be almost entirely done away with by making 
a small charge for the papers. 

St. Louis Public Library is now making 
a charge for the use of bound volumes of 
papers in the condition described above— 
which means almost all of those now in our 
possession—twenty-five cents for the first 
volume and ten cents for each other volume 
consulted by the same person on the same 
occasion. This has worked out very satis- 
factorily. For five months previous to the 
imposition of the charge, the use totaled 
2,093 volumes whereas afterward for the 
same period 274 volumes were used. 


* * * 


The consensus of opinion was that a pubd- 
lic library should not charge for the use of 
its newspaper files. 

Carolyn F. Ulrich, New York Public 
Library, presented a paper on “Personnel 
Standards for Periodical Librarians.” 


* Abridged. 
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PERSONNEL STANDARDS* 


Does work with periodicals require spe- 
cial qualifications? The answer is an 
emphatic yes. Work with periodicals is 
today where circulating work was twenty 
years ago. There have been few periodicals 
rooms and of these the larger number have 
been considered reading rooms where a 
guard or any untrained person might be in 
charge. The awakening came with the 
establishment and growth of the special li- 
braries and the general public has become 
conscious of the value, in every field of ac- 
tivity, of this vast, important, timely mate- 
rial The growth has been so rapid that 
today a strong, well balanced, general peri- 
odical room as an integral part of the 
library is demanded. It is further required 
that the material be made readily accessible 
and that the fullest resources of the room 
be placed efficiently and intelligently at the 
command of the general public as well as 
the research worker. In order that this end 
be achieved, it is of utmost need that all rec- 
ords be alive, accurate and complete, so that 
the full history of the periodical can be had 
from its entrance into the room until it 
becomes a bound volume. 

Periodicals cover such diversified interests 
that in an audience of twenty-five people 
no two people use a periodical for the same 
purpose or are concerned in the same way 
with it and for every one periodical that 
may fit in the classification used for books 
there are twenty-five which present difficul- 
ties. There is need for a flexible subject 
heading list adapted to periodical material 
so that all printed material of one subject 
will come, as far as possible, under a heading 
where the public as well as the librarian can 
readily see the resources on any one subject. 

What manner of assistant will respond 
to this complex and accelerated phase of 
library work where speed is important, accu- 
racy basic and where a mind that can meet 
without hesitation intricate problems is 
essential? Yet even these qualifications 
prove barren unless the librarian is sensitive 
to the needs of the reader and is able to 
feel the material flowing in and out of the 
division, confident of the potential support 


—_—_—_——— 
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of all records, as it comes from the pub- 
lisher until it is prepared for binding and 
becomes a book. 

The outstanding standard then in a peri- 
odicals division aside from those definitely 
defined for librarianship in any field, would 
seem to be the general intellectual capacity 
to cope with a wide range of diversified 
activities. After that, the work separates 
the assistants into two distinct types: 

1. The trained librarian born with a love 
for searching and seeking, and an under- 
standing of information wanted quickly, and 

2. The trained librarian with an eye to 
organization and administration, born with 
a love of accurate detailed work and an 
understanding of the inestimable value of 
clear records. 

These are the two great groupings and 
unto them are added all the attributes de- 
sirable in any branch of library work or in 
any individual. 

The work with periodicals demands stand- 
ards as unique to its sphere as does any 
other specialized branch of library work and 
it becomes necessary to adopt standards not 
only because of its unique sphere but also 
because people differ so greatly in intelli- 
gence, personality and scholarship. 

The periodicals room will appeal to the 
lover of the past less than to the lover of 
the future, to the person who feels the 
thrill of a new idea, a new attempt, who 
enjoys feeling the pulse of life about him— 
this year, this month, this week, the news 
of the day—for even the erudite research 
worker compiling a work of the ages comes 
to the periodicals room for the latest news 
in his particular absorption. 

Such discussion as this, however, is futile 
unless the library schools become aware of 
work with periodicals as a distinct vocation 
within the library field. 

In the last analysis, however, the library 
school points the way but experience develops 
ability, and in attempting to find some basis 
for determining fitness for work with peri- 
odicals in addition to the qualifications noted 
from the college and library school, it is, 
after all, only from actual experience in the 
work itself that final appraisal can be made. 


* * * 
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STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS 


Miss Ulrich, chairman, Joint Committee 
on Reference Data for Periodicals, presented 
a report covering the work of this commit- 
tee. This report has been published in the 
July 1935 issue of Library Journal, pages 
561-63, so will not be given here. 

The following record of funds for the 
Committee on Proposed American Recom- 
mended Practice for Reference Data for Pe- 
riodicals was presented and approved: 

On Hanp: 

June 18, 1934 ..$ 3.09 

Received 1934 .. 10.00 Medical Association 
Received 1935 .. 85.00 A. L. A. 

Received 1935 .. 20.00 Periodicals Section 
Received 1935 .. 15.00 Catalog Section 
Received 1935 .. 15.00 Special Libraries 





$148.09 
EXPENDITURES: 


Committee’s incidental expenses— 
Postage, telegrams, telephones, 





St hieerktianrtitnndemes $ 7.45 
Membership in American Stand- 
BOG FAROEIAEIOD 0 oon voces 100.00 
BD Sa cUSNeeR as ese xd da eau $107.45 
OS  —=eee ere $ 40.64 


Carotyn F. Utaicn, 
Chairman, Joint Committee 
* * * 

The following business was transacted at 
this meeting: 

It was voted that we have 1,000 copies of 
the Standards printed for the use of the 
Committee on Reference Data for distribu- 
tion to publishers accepting the plan. 

It was also voted that a standing commit- 
tee be appointed to carry on the work and 
keep alive the accomplishment of the joint 
committee, namely, Recommended Practices. 


Balance on hand June 20, 1935 
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It was further voted that the officers of 


the section and the above committee form 
an executive body to carry on all business, 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The following financial report of the 


treasurer was approved: 


ASSETS: 
Balance on hand June 30, 1934 ....$ 5.07 
4 memberships for 1934 .......... 2.50 
40 memberships for 1935 ......... 20.50 
28 memberships for 1936 ......... 14.50 


For share in work of the Committee 
for Standardization of Reference 
Data: 

From Catalog Section of A. L. A. 
(1935) 





pitts ennvld ieee 15.00 
From Special Libraries Associa- 
| a 15.00 
$72.57 
EXPENDITURES: 


Paid Miss Ulrich for Section’s share 
in work on the Committee on 


Standardization of Reference 
oN SSS $20.00 
From Catalog Section ........... 15.00 


From Special Libraries Association 15.00 
Postals for notices and postage .... 1.85 


EE x x pane cteasadacann 1.09 

Notebook for secretary-treasurer’s 
SR sc ticathetacvacsse eee 1 
$53.45 


ee $19.12 
The same officers hold over through 1935- 


36: Chairman, Samuel H. Ranck, Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harold W. Hayden, Univer- 
sity of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 


Harotp W. Haypen, Secretary-Treasurer 


‘Professional Training Section 


HE annual meeting of the Profes- 
sional Training Section was held on 
Monday afternoon, June 24, at the 


Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver. 
In the absence of the chairman, June Rich- 


ardson Donnelly, Simmons College School of 
Library Science, Boston, Agnes Camilla 
Hansen, University of Denver School of 
Librarianship, presided. 


The general topic of the meeting was, 
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“And What Did They Do Then?” being 
a study of the training and experience of 
library school students after graduation. 
The first paper, by Miss Donnelly, was 
read by Harriet E. Howe, University of 
Denver School of Librarianship, and was en- 
titled, “What Did They Do Then? Library 
School Graduates Now in the Field: A 
Geographical and Occupational Analysis.” 


Miss DoNNELLY’s ADDRESS 


The June number of the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin has a table on enrollment and output of 
the accredited library schools. It gives 25 
existing schools whose total output from 
their establishment through December, 1934, 
was 11,438. To that the board of education 
report adds those of schools not at present 
functioning, and other figures to represent 
changes in organization, bringing the total 
to 15,762. 

When all those young men and women 
went forth, what did they do then? Nobody 
can answer that question fully. It is not 
a mere question of numerical statistics. 
What they did toward helping to dot the 
land with library buildings might be assessed, 
but what measure is there for what they 
accomplished or failed to accomplish through 
the human relations that exist between mem- 
bers of a community and members of a li- 
brary staff? Even after they marry or 
retire, as Miss Hazeltine of Wisconsin re- 
minds me, they are a potent force as citizens 
and elements of families. It was interesting 
to see that being trustees was mentioned as 
one of the activities of graduates by several 
schools. 

Where have they gone? Well, there has 
been practically no frontier in the United 
States librarians have not crossed. The 
schools report graduates in the Virgin Is- 
lands and the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, and we all know how they went 
overseas. The roster of foreign countries 
represented is large, even though the total 
number of persons outside our own coun- 
try is but a small fraction of the 16,000. In 
many instances they are those who came 
from their own lands, perhaps the Scandi- 
navian countries, France or China, and car- 
tied back what they obtained of skill and 


ideas; but some are Americans abroad. 


While it would be difficult to trace the 
geographical treks of so nomadic a race as 
librarians, I thought it might be possible to 
find for the present moment what the ac- 
tual distribution of those now employed is, 
and so I asked the various library schools 
to give me some statistics. What I actually 
asked for was the number of their totals who 
were at present in the state in which the 
school is located, and the names of other 
states which had representatives, though I 
hinted that any further details would be wel- 
come. I am more used to answering ques- 
tionnaires than to sending them, so I 
appreciate exceedingly the fullness and detail 
with which the schools answered, giving 
even more than I ventured to expect. 

Because of the gaps in the history of some 
schools and mergers of others, it is like 
trying to leap chasms in the fashion of a 
chamois, or to distinguish waters of tribu- 
tary streams that now flow as one, to inter- 
pret figures in some instances, so that it was 
impossible to attempt a complete analysis, 
but nevertheless if a large enough sample was 
taken from schools of various ages and sizes 
all over the country, it seemed probable the 
same ratio would be likely to appear as a 
complete roll call would show. 

Twenty-three of the schools gave the num- 
ber of their “active graduates,” defined as 
those working and those desiring and com- 
petent to work, and the number employed in 
the state where the school is; most gave in 
addition the names of all other places where 
their people were, and most of them gave 
figures for every state. As a result I found 
there were exact locations by state of 5,600 
individuals, with less definite facts for 350 
more. I hope to put in print a more explicit 
tabular outline than would be useful in a 
paper to be read. 

The first question the distribution sug- 
gested was, “Do the states prefer a home 
school product, if one is available?” No 
state limited itself to its own, not even New 
York, with more library schools to the inch 
than any other state. In fact New York, 
which absorbs over a thousand of the 5,600, 
has one quarter of them from schools be- 
yond New York borders. It seems that a 
school in a state educates the communities 
to the idea of trained librarians, for even 
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where a large proportion of their local libra- 
rians are employed there are often more 
from other institutions than in states which 
have none of their own, and must take from 
other sources. 

If a library school graduate distribution 
map were made, however, it would show 
areas of concentration of the product of each 
school within the local state, then a consid- 
erable grouping in all the neighboring states, 
with a more sporadic, but quite wide, dis- 
tribution in sections quite distant. I avoid 
the term “shaded districts,” you observe, in 
speaking of such a map. I would use the 
modern type picked out with electric lights 
to show “bright spots” instead. 

Illinois, for instance, has a very strategic 
position, with states on every side, while the 
coast schools and even the northern border 
ones, have what in theater parlance is an 
absent “fourth wall.” Consequently, and 
also because of its longer life, we find one- 
fourth of its active members in Illinois, over 
half in the middle western states, but repre- 
sentatives in forty-five states in all. That is 
fairly typical. 

Simmons has 25 per cent in Massachusetts, 
over 50 per cent in New England, and repre- 
sentatives in forty-one states. Wisconsin 
also appears to export 75 per cent and 
to send them to most of the other states. 
Columbia has so large a group it can dis- 
tribute to forty-four states and still retain 
44 per cent in New York State. Those 
schools which placed from 40 to 60 per cent 
within their own state borders were Colum- 
bia, Denver, Los Angeles, McGill, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pittsburgh, 
St. Catherine’s, St. Louis, and the University 
of Washington. A school with a specialty 
such as Pittsburgh was called upon from 
every quarter. 

Naturally the older schools have the wid- 
est spread, as a rule, yet it is of interest 
to note that Hampton has but 8 per cent 
employed in Virginia, larger numbers in 
Texas and North Carolina, and has already 
penetrated eighteen states. At the other 
extreme is the New York State College for 
Teachers, with a rather specialized function, 
which places 96 per cent within state limits. 
New Jersey, Emporia and Louisiana retain 
locally over 80 per cent. 
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With the greater number of schools les 
far apart it is but natural the trend should 
seem to be for students to go to schook 
closer at hand, and employment to be mor 
narrowed geographically, though it is to be 
hoped that will not go too far. At presen: 
the meeting of representatives of many 
schools and of no schools in the varioys 
state and regional groups gives a catholicity 
which is of great value. In the 5,600 ind. 
viduals I have record of, curiously enough 
not one was in Nevada. I wonder why. 

The schools were good enough to give me 
occupational facts, as well as geographical 
ones. As Miss Rathbone points out, so many 
library people have not one specific type of 
duty that it is difficult to classify them with. 
out overlapping. In a small library the title 
librarian may include the duty of cataloger, 
classifier, order librarian, and chief of circu. 
lation. She cites 128 “Pratters” who do 
some classifying, which is refreshing after 
finding hardly any named specifically as 
classifiers in the 5,600. 

However, the major lines can be fairly 
distinguished. The school library group is 
unexpectedly numerous. Even with the sev- 





eral new schools devoted chiefly to training | 
school librarians and with several of the | 


general schools giving electives in school |i- | 


brary work, I was surprised to find 1,050 
either as school librarians or named as in 


charge of public library school departments. | 


Cataloging was the next largest item, with 
779 who had that as the chief work, refer- 
ence exclusively occupies 522, and 110 teach 
library science, sometimes as an adjunct to 
running a normal school library, but oftener 
in library schools. Many, not mentioning 
the fact, I know give instruction in the use 
of books and libraries. Three hundred and 
eighty-nine were librarians of public libra 
ries, 205 of branches, 435 were college 
librarians, and 113 heads of college depart- 
ments; 60 were in commission work. 
Four hundred and seventy-two were é 
gaged in library work with boys and girl 


Those were massed in comparatively few | 


schools, though every school had a few who 
had entered this field. Pittsburgh of cours 
was preéminent, then followed in numbers 
Simmons, Columbia, St. Louis, University 
of Washington. Three hundred and fout 
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are special librarians, which includes every- 
thing imaginable—art, music, business, engi- 
neering, hospitals, medicine, and others too 
numerous to tire your memories with, but 
showing a most interesting cross-section of 
the specialized activities trained librarians 
have gone into. The county librarian is in- 
creasing, but is not yet a large numerical 
factor. Over a thousand are called assist- 
ants, or named as being in the circulation 
department, and through them much of the 
most important contact work is done. 

From the picture book for the littlest one, 
to the treasures of the antiquarian there are 
books for everybody, and apparently the li- 
brary school graduates are bearing a share 
of the burden of getting them to the people. 

The others on the program will tell you 
more intimately how they keep themselves 
equal to this task. 

x ok * 


Following this, Alice M. Dunlap, Cincin- 
nati Public Library, read a paper, in blank 
verse, on: 


TRAINING CLASSES AS OF 1935 


I sing not arms, nor any man the fates 
Pursued, plaything of Olympian loves and 
hates, 
Till, wearied of their strife, they gave him 
place 
And crowned him founder of a mighty race. 
The burden of my song a lowlier theme: 
Untoward destiny of a young librarian’s 
dream— 
A smiling vision caught two score and four 
Long years ago upon the western shore, 
When TESSA KELSO planned a training 
class,— 
Ideal school and service scheme. Alas! 
That I its too-obscured record hold 
And its unhappy history must unfold 
From youthful days when it flourished, 
strong, alive, 
To withering hours—June, nineteen-thirty- 


five. 

(Oh, that some faithful Achates here might 
stand, 

To wipe these pious tears with sorrowing 
“2 hand!) 

Under happy auspices was launched its 
bright 
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Career, in roseate hopes of morning light, 
But ere the western waves grew grayly dark 
Unfavoring winds were loosed: the fragile 
bark 
*Twixt Scylla and Charybdis failed to steer 
A steady course, but struggling vainly here 


Upon the rock PROFESSIONAL was 
dashed, 
And dared not view the other side, where 
lashed 


The deadly swirl of CLERICAL despised— 
Escape from these were highly to be prized! 
For decades have our honored leaders striven 
To see unquestioned cleavage driven 
Between these contrary phases of our call- 
ing, 
Forever into wasteful conflict falling. 
Yet DR. BOSTWICK, whom we hold in 
awe, 
Has voiced opinion that we cannot draw 
A line thus—sooth! the highest to the low 
Details must suffer and routine must know. 
The training class’s early inspiration 
Was just this fortunate concatenation: 
In menial tasks a high emprise instilling, 
Ideals of service every book-charge filling— 
A program practical; not hitching to a star, 
Not dragging in the dust. Lo! near and far 
The middle ranks were strengthened, stand- 
ards lifted, 
And here and there prepared a leader gifted. 


A quarter-century rolled smoothly by 

And all seemed fair and satisfactory, 

Some fifty libraries by apprentice plan 
Content their less outstanding posts to man. 
But distant rumblings climbed the noonday 


sky 

And a breaking storm of criticism drew 
nigh: 

This creature the name of “Training Class” 
a-wearing 

Was neither fish nor flesh nor good red her- 
ring; 

With no character of its own, but simply 
aping 

The library school, and to that pattern shap- 
ing 

A product crude, half-baked, disformed, un- 
wanted, 


No solid base to support its “training” vaunt- 


ed, 
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Curricula not fit to standardize, 
Results impossible to recognize 
By professional rating or certificate; 
A backdoor entrance and not by the proper 
gate; 
A temporary expedient, a compromise, 
Holding back the progress of training in its 
rise, 
Delaying that devoutly wished-for consum- 
mation— 
Equal standing, professional collocation, 
Public acceptance of our true position 
Among our rightful peers, general admission 
That our long years of proper preparation 
For higher place, and meed, were recommen- 
dation. 
So it behooved us standards high to set, 
Our house to put in order. Lest we forget 
Others in the field or be mistaken 
Regarding our just deserts, survey was taken 
Of all training agencies, and findings ren- 
dered 
Which in school camps much questioning en- 
gendered: 
The WILLIAMSON report in substance 
stated 
That our so-called professional training was 
overrated, 
Adjudging most of the agencies outlined 
For sub-professional grades of service de- 
signed, 
Deploring numerous nonconformities, 
Urging higher academic degrees. 


Soon an unaccustomed phrase on every lip— 

Board of Education for Librarianship; 

Then talk of minimum standards, and ac- 
crediting, 

Of curriculm study, and establishing 

A school for negroes; summer courses 
planned, 

And regional training classes upon demand. 

At no point in our heroine’s career 

Had utter sublimation seemed so near: 

The kindly deities who deigned to smile 

Promised prosperity a little while. 

Local advantages so long at play 

By RUSH were set in logical array 

As arguments for regional groups to be; 


While ANDERSON remarked that no 


trustee 
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And no librarian should forget the fact 
The apprentice (or training) class (to be 
exact) 
Is quite as important for most of the grades, 
indeed, 
As are library schools for the highest and 
specialized need, 


At the A. L. A. conference of ’28 the crest 
Of approving attention carried over with 


Zest 
Three excellent papers—by SMITH, 
BEATTY, and WELLES— 
WHENCE, WHERE, WHITHER, the 
story each tells, 
For all time recording training class mean- 
ing and aims— 
And still the best statement of all its hopes 
and claims, 
The NEWBERRY committee at the Sec- 
tion behest 
Made exhaustive search for a personality 
test; 
Chicago checked all methods of examinations 
And offered credit courses for promotive 
gradations; 
Brooklyn consistently maintaining 
The highest possible form of training, 
And Boston, coming later to the field, 
By no means to any needing place to yield. 
All things for advancement the highest in- 
centive gave, 
But instead of riding to achievement on this 
wave 
the classes fell 
away: 
Year by year, and almost day by day 
The roll increased of those who honorably 
died, 
Caught in the sweep of a vicious kind of rip- 
tide. 
Seattle and Minneapolis ceased session 
Before the blighting blast of the “depres- 
sion”; 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh and Des Moines in 
turn 
Decided their respective classes to adjourn; 
St. Louis, Denver, rose to library school 
rank, 
Detroit, Toledo, victims of budget sank. 
And then that famous debate in ’32: 


Of successful endeavor, 
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“Resolved, The Training Class Is Passing.” 
Who 
Could withstand the terrific onslaught of 
BRIGHAM and HELM? 
The barrage of arguments threatened to 
overwhelm 
SHERMAN and REESE, yet these made a 
vigorous stand, 
Defending a place for the poor accused in the 
land; 
Rehearsing its virtues, both practical and 
ideal, 
Insisting that the need for it is real, 
Asserting that library standards and tradi- 
tions 
Are best preserved in the identical conditions 
Under which training classes function; mov- 
ing 
Their continuance; these points likewise 
proving: 
Comparative low cost and flexibility 
In relation to demand, also stability 
And immediate usefulness of graduate, 
Wiser appointments and no need to inflate 
The salary schedule. The others, contrari- 
wise, 
Magnify the objections that arise, 
And seventeen executives attest 
The practice obsolete; for the rest, 
Both the library and those mistakenly 
schooled 
By this makeshift method are being sadly 
fooled, 
Inbreeding will suffer, and provincialism. 
Again the cry for higher professionalism, 
‘Twixt this and clerical work a sharper di- 
vision ; 
For the high and the low, but no middle 
training, provision. 
The vote of the PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING SECTION is cast: 
The training class is not only passing, but 
past. 


As to “Training Classes As Of 1935” 
Are there really any such creatures still 
alive? 
Annual reports from all sides are closely 
scanned, 
But Training Class from the contents seems 
to be banned. 


Faithful PROVIDENCE must skip a year, 
And stubborn CINCINNATI dittos here; 
The only one with announcement to the fore 
For next fall’s class is expensive BALTI- 
MORE. 
If you know of any we have here neglected 
to mention, 
Pray haste in discussion to call to our atten- 
tion. 
“And what good of it all at last?” you ask; 
To’stablish that were an Augean task— 
What worthy past or present can we show, 
What reasonable hope in the future can we 
know? 
A splendid Past compact with lofty dreams; 
A desolute vacuum the Present seems; 
On the lap of the changeable gods the Fu- 
ture lies; 
But Phoenix-like these drooping wings shall 
rise! 
A statement many years ago by WALTER 
Even today we can see no reason to alter: 
Misunderstanding, and the library school po- 
sition, 
Is due to indefiniteness of definition; 
The training class’s preparatory function 
We wish to stress: the need to work in con- 
junction 
As high school and college, attuning pace to 
pace. 
No step-child is this, trying to usurp a place, 
But in the training family a rightful heir: 
To the justice of Jove appealing it rests there 
Its doubtful destiny, and we cease here 
To follow our mock-epic heroine’s storm- 
tossed career. 


* * * 


Miss Dunlap’s clever poem provoked 
much laughter. 

The next paper, by Emily Hollowell, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, was read by 
Grace Andrews, Colorado College Library, 
Colorado Springs, and was entitled: 


‘TRANSITION FROM CATALOGER TO HEAD 
CATALOGER 


The ideal head of a catalog department, 
in my opinion, is one who, in addition to 
being endowed with certain qualities, has 
risen from the ranks. No head of any de- 
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partment can be a successful administrator 
unless he, or she, has an intimate knowledge 
and understanding of all the processes and 
methods employed in carrying on the work. 

During my junior year in college I began 
work as a student assistant in the University 
of Chicago Libraries, more because some of 
my friends were working there, than from 
any special interest in library work. I was 
assigned to the Catalog Department and 
taught to file cards. Later I drew from the 
catalog cards on which corrections were to 
be made. The next year I learned to do 
simple cataloging and after a time was per- 
mitted to add copies without revision. 

Graduating from the university in June, I 
worked for part of the summer and in the 
fall enrolled for the course in library 
science offered to college graduates by Sim- 
mons College. I soon found that my experi- 
ence in cataloging, limited though it had been, 
was sufficient to give me a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the myriad terms and problems 
suddenly confronting the class in cataloging, 
and I was not as bewildered as were some 
of my fellow students who had not had any 
previous experience. 

Upon completion of the course at Sim- 
mons, I was a reference and loan desk as- 
sistant for six months, and then returned 
to the Catalog Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In addition to cataloging 
ordinary books, I learned the intricacies of 
periodical and _ society publications, but 
must confess I never fell in love with them. 
Analytics claimed my attention for a time; 
then on to more difficult cataloging and into 
the field of rare and early printed books 
which proved to be my joy. I also revised 
cataloging, classified in certain fields, revised 
filing and had charge of “changes.” I was 
very fortunate in having as my reviser the 
head of the department, Miss Eliza Lamb, 
now assistant librarian of the University of 
Wisconsin, and from her I learned many of 
the finer details of cataloging. 

In 1930 when I was asked to take charge 
of the department, eight years after my 
library schools days, no one realized my 
shortcomings better than I: my lack of ad- 
ministrative experience, and that there were 
still many things about cataloging that I did 
not know. But I did know the department 
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and was familiar with every job in it, | 
decided to try to keep a level head, not to 
make decisions on matters of which I was 
uncertain, but either to find out myself or 
refer the decision to the person who did 
know; and at all times to be guided by com. 
mon sense. 

It has sometimes been said that library 
school graduates are “hide bound,” knowing 
only one set of rules. Before I assumed 
charge, it had been decided to change our 
methods in an endeavor to reduce the cost 
of cataloging by eliminating unnecessary and 
duplicate processes, but still maintaining the 
high quality of our work. I quickly saw 
the advisability of such a move, for it is easy 
for library practices to become excessive if 
not carefully watched. Subject headings 
had been assigned by the catalogers and the 
classification by the classifiers, necessitating 
a double examination of the book. Since, 
too frequently, the more people who exam- 
ine a book the more differences of opinion 
there are, this double examination could not 
really be justified and so the classifiers as- 
sumed the assignment of subject headings. 

Senior catalogers were considered compe- 
tent to catalog without revision and this 
resulted in a considerable saving of time. 
The filing of catalog cards had always been 
done by student assistants and revised by 
catalogers, but a close examination proved 
that catalogers filed more cards in the same 
time consumed by students and in so doing 
caught more errors and tended to keep the 
entire catalog in better shape. 

A year later, shelf-listing as a separate 
process, for such it had been up to that time, 
was discontinued and assumed by the cata- 
logers. As it has worked out, the cataloger 
generally catalogs the book, also classifies it 
and shelf-lists it, without revision. If uncer- 
tain as to any step, she seeks advice before- 
hand. 

It took courage to carry out such changes 
as these in a long established department but 
the end sought was attained for in five years 
the cost of cataloging fell from $1.23 to $.50 
a volume. These figures include typing, 
labeling and card reproduction and there are 
thirty on the staff. 

During this past winter, in addition to my 
cataloging duties, the opportunity came to 
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assume charge of the Acquisition Depart- 
ment, during the illness of its head, in an 
effort more closely to coérdinate the order 
work with cataloging. The order people had 
under their fingers information essential to 
the catalogers, which they could supply with 
little extra work; for example, when an 
order assistant checks in a book she often 
has information about the author’s name not 
given on the title page, and she knows if 
that book is a copy or edition, and if Library 
of Congress cards were ordered at the time 
the book was ordered. Such items are indi- 
cated by different colored tickets placed in 
the books. 

I consider this contact with the Acquisition 
Department a most valuable experience, for 
not only has the Catalog Department gained, 
but I have learned facts about the order 
work which have proved useful in directing 
cataloging; and I have seen the card catalog 
in a different light and the necessity for the 
prompt filing of cards. 

In conclusion, I wish to express apprecia- 
tion of our director, Dr. Raney, who has 
never failed in support and encouragement. 


x * 
The last topic on the program was called: 


THe TRAINED LIBRARIAN PRACTICES 
ADULT EDUCATION 


This topic was covered by a number of 
personal experience talks or papers by li- 
brary school graduates who had specialized 
in certain fields. These talks, from five to 
eight minutes in length, were really case 
studies and were arranged in three groups, 
showing different approaches to the subject, 
as follows: 


Group 1 


This group considered the library school 
student who came to library school with 
something of professional training or ex- 
perience in some other field first. 

The first paper was anonymous; prepared 
by a librarian in charge of a health service 
library, and presented by Olive Broughton, 
Denver Public Library. As the paper was 
in outline, it was difficult to present; but 
Miss Broughton brought out clearly how a 
librarian was able to continue working and, 
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at the same time, obtain her training slowly 
by continually enlarging and extending the 
scope of her field of work and by taking 
courses both in her special field and in li- 
brary training until, at the end of twenty 
years, she achieved her Master’s degree. 

The second paper was by Isabella Brokaw 
Wallace, Chemical Research Department, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Whiting. 
It was read by Mrs. Helen Mackintosh, 
University of Utah Engineering Library and 
was entitled, “Adult Education and the 
Chemical Library.” 

Mrs. Wallace took undergraduate courses 
in chemistry and, later, combined advanced 
chemistry with her library courses. Her 
first position, after graduation, was with a 
firm of patent attorneys where she made 
literature searches on chemical subjects 
which required the use of many libraries in 
New York City. Later, she had charge of 
the chemical research library of a plant 
where dyes and intermediates were manu- 
factured. Here a more specialized knowl- 
edge was acquired from using the books, 
journals and patents; and also she had con- 
stant practice in the translation of scientific 
German and French. Her present position, 
in charge of the research library in a petro- 
leum refinery, makes similar demands along 
the lines of petroleum refining and chemical 
engineering. 

In addition to these professional lines of 
education, she has found development along 
more generally cultural lines through her 
association with two organizations—the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
and the American Association of University 
Women; each of which has a wide range 
of interests and also provides social oppor- 
tunities to offset the somewhat limited in- 
terests of a specialized librarian. 


Group 2 


This group of talks considered the library 
school student who developed a special in- 
terest in some subject during her library 
course and built upon that later. 

The first paper, by Helen Crawford, lowa 
State College Library, Ames, was entitled, 
“The Classifier Continues her Education.” 

Miss Crawford, as a young library school 
graduate, went into a scientific, technical 
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library as classifier. She considered a good, 
logical training to be the best background but 
found that experience was the best teacher. 

She stated that memory and consistency 
were the most important factors in success- 
ful classification. She advised consulting the 
faculty of an institution when it came to the 
best placement of a new subject, as it en- 
listed their interest and enlightened them as 
to the problems and responsibilities of a 
classifier. 

She considered reference experience valu- 
able as it showed the classifier the public’s 
approach to a subject, without which the 
classifier is likely to acquire an academic 
rigidity. 

She found taking courses to fill in her own 
gaps of knowledge (especially in the field 
of foreign languages) more helpful than an 
advanced course in classification. 

She closed by saying, “The chief drawback 
in advanced work is the feeling that we know 
so much. We have a superficial acquaint- 
ance with a great many books, with a great 
many kinds of books. We know where to 
look in indexes. We can answer questions 
fluently about the author and publisher and 
date. We learn to know where to place the 
subject properly and we know the proper 
classification. But we forget that all this 
facility does not mean knowledge; it is know- 
ledge that is required and that, I think, is 
one of the things that the classifier particu- 
larly has to learn—to keep alive, to keep 
awake, and to keep humble.” 

The second paper in this group was by 
Mary A. Bennett, the Horace Howard Fur- 
ness Memorial Library, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. It was read by 
Emmy Lou Schwalb, DePauw University 
Library, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Miss Bennett is the first librarian of the 
library which includes the works of Shakes- 
peare, their sources and adaptations and 
critical material on them, with the works 
of other Elizabethans represented, usually, 
in more or less modern editions. Its use is 
restricted to members of the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to graduate stu- 
dents engaged in research in the Shakes- 
pearean field and to visiting scholars. 

She is a library school graduate and had 
taken her M.A. degree in English Literature, 
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specializing in Shakespeare and in Eliza. 
bethan literature. With this foundation, she 
found that she had just begun. 

She has gone on with her formal education 
and is well on her way toward her Ph), 
degree, with several additional courses bear. 
ing directly on her work: but says that she 
learned more from her work than from her 
graduate study. 

The processes of arranging, classifying and 
cataloging the collection have made her fa- 
miliar with the specialized bibliography of 
her subject as no formal study of it could 
do. Also, as the collection contains a large 
proportion of leather-bound books, she has 
developed a latent interest in the care and 
repair of book-bindings which has led her 
to the investigation of bookworms, air-con- 
ditioning and other problems. She ends by 
saying: “It seems to me that the great need 
of education today, and of professional train- 
ing in particular, is a realization on the part 
of the students, and of the teachers as well, 
that formal education is only the beginning, 
It should cultivate in the student an inquiring 
mind, capable of going on to the problems 
to be met. No school can foresee the situa- 
tions which will confront its pupils and give 
each one all that will be needed to meet 
them effectively. The learning process must 
go on as the need of each directs.” 

The third paper was prepared by O. J. 
Baker, Prairie View State Normal and In- 
dustrial College Library, Prairie View, 
Texas, and was read by Mrs. Marie $. 
Alfonso, University of Washington Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Seattle. 

Mr. Baker stated that Prairie View Col- 
lege had five main divisions: Agriculture, 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Me 
chanic Arts and Nurse Training, with fur- 
ther division of these into departments; that 
many of the professors had vital research 
tendencies and their students were intellectu- 
ally alert and aggressive. All this made 
heavy demands upon the library. 

In his first year, 1931-32, he found the 
knowledge he had acquired through his col- 
lege major and minors inadequate to his 
work and that he would have to continue 
his liberal education. 

To learn the instructor’s point of view, 
the objectives of his course and the prim- 
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ciples involved (in order to make the library 
function more effectively), he attended class 
discussions, recitations and lectures, and 
studied the course outlines and bibliographies. 
The result had been very satisfactory. 

In closing, he said: “As I see it, the 
trained librarian, by the very nature of his 
work, is forced to practice adult education. 
I have frequently wondered whether it 
would be possible for a librarian, while 
studying for a year, to carry a group of 
survey courses, one survey course for each 
subject (United States history for instance) 
for periods of nine weeks each.” 

The fourth paper was written by Gladys 
Caldwell, Los Angeles Public Library, and 
was read by Rosemary Earnshaw Livsey 
of the same. Its title was “A Coda to More 
Serious Reports; or, The Tale of an Art 
and Music Librarian Who Was Educated 
Crab-Fashion.” 

Miss Caldwell’s education was built on 
her interest in art, literature and modern 
languages rather than in trying to squeeze 
her into the strait-jacket of a well-rounded 
education. With a passion for music and a 
desire to impart its first principles to the 
youth of the land, she managed fairly well 
with her unbalanced equipment. 

Ayear’s travel and study in Europe, while 
in her twenties, added to her knowledge of 
French and German, the opera and drama. 

Another year at Berkeley to obtain her 
degree and still another at library school 
gave her the needed foundation for library 
work, 

Since then, she has spent much of her leis- 
ure in extending her work and, as she says: 
“When you consider the subject matter 
which Mr. Dewey manoeuvered into the 
700’s you will agree that it would take a 
very dull person not to find something in- 
teresting to study, in such a department. 
German must be kept up if only to skim 
over the articles in Thieme and Becker, and 
a lack of Italian where art books is con- 
cerned is most exasperating. One halcyon 
winter I was able to arrange my schedule 
so that I could get in two periods a week 
in Italian at the University of Southern 
California. Following this with private les- 
sons I have acquired a fair reading knowl- 
edge of the language. 
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“My most thrilling educational experience, 
however, was pure good fortune rather than 
effort on my part. In 1931 I accompanied 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge on one 
of her famous chamber-music tours of Eu- 
rope. This extended from Moscow to 
Naples and, with the opportunity that it 
gave me of hearing much contemporary 
music and of meeting many leading com- 
posers, musicians and music critics, was a 
liberal education in itself.” 


Group 3 


The third group of talks treated the sub- 
ject in its approach through human relations. 

The first paper in this group was by Rose- 
mary Earnshaw Livsey and was entitled, 
“The Purpose of Education.” 

Miss Livsey said that there were two 
things to be considered in human relations— 
ourselves and other people; and that we 
needed to straighten out ourselves before we 
think of other persons. 

She thought that it was important to for- 
mulate our ideas as to what we are aiming 
for, in making ourselves more ready for 
human relations with other people; and read 
the five points which she had made for 
herself: 

The first was to develop habits, ideals and 
attitudes which will rightly guide conduct 
and influence in new and critical situations, 
developing those principles which make for 
the modification and control of behavior. 

The second was to develop ability to eval- 
uate, to be able to relate facts properly and 
with perspective. 

The third was to develop objective judg- 
ment, to be able to suspend judgment, not 
to leap to conclusions. 

The fourth was to cultivate a discrimi- 
nating taste in reading. 

The fifth (and I think these last two 
points are particularly important for us who 
live with books and have too much of a 
tendency toward living away from people) 
we should be as current in our thinking as 
a weekly magazine and (that is why I made 
these last two points) have an understand- 
ing of present-day problems, social, political 
and industrial, and feel a responsibility for 
a better social order. She concluded: 

“T have been working this last year on a 
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code of ethics but, unfortunately, it is only 
on paper as yet. I should like to finish by 
reading you a quotation which I have taken 
very much to heart. ‘I hold every man a 
debtor to his profession, from the which, as 
men of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor 
themselves by way of amends to be a help 
and ornament thereunto.’ ” 

The second paper in the group was by 
Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. It was read by Gladys Drot- 
leff, Denver Public Library, and was called, 
“Discovering the Public.” 

Miss Winslow stated that her library 
school days were filled with an attempt to 
crowd into two years all the knowledge of 
books and book tools that she had failed to 
acquire previously; that her mind was con- 
centrated entirely on books. 

Her first discovery of the public came with 
her appointment as assistant in a branch 
library in a large industrial city. She said: 
“As I look back upon my career since leav- 
ing library school it seems to me that this 
discovery of the adult public has been the 
most important factor in my education dur- 
ing this entire period.” 

She stated that, from library school days 
down, there was no attempt to give a truly 
factual picture of the public with which we 
have to deal; that the library profession as 
a whole was imbued with a contagious zeal 
for service but was generally lacking in any 
clear picture of its clientele. She added 
that through the research work of Dean 
Gray, Dr. Waples and others we are ar- 
riving at a fairly clear, disturbing and chal- 
lenging picture of our adult public. 

We are realizing that the majority of our 
“normal adult clientele” is of seventh or 
eighth grade education, and that perhaps 
half of our adult population has no reading 
habits at all, and that an undetermined per- 
centage of them has no desire to acquire 
reading habits. 

She brought out the fact that the adult 
can learn, in fact under given conditions 
even more rapidly than the child; but the 
all-important factor was the motive power 
of interest and that, as yet, libraries have 
tried very little to utilize even such knowl- 
edge as we have of these interests in dis- 
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covering the right psychological appeals 
Also, that we have no conception of the mor. 
tality among readers whose interests are 
aroused but who are discouraged by seem. 
ingly insurmountable difficulties such 4; 
vocabulary. 

She thought that the part which the public 
library will play in adult education during 
the next twenty years depends, perhaps, upon 
entirely new conceptions of the terms “books” 
and “library work.” 

There is an urgent need for studies and 
pictures of the educational experience of our 
adult population for widely scattered and 
typical sections of the country; and of the 
backgrounds and educational levels for def- 


nite percentages of the population in some | 


large and fairly typical city. 


A larger number of suitable books for the | 


seventh grade level adult are needed at once. 
It would be useful to know how many li- 
brary books are hopefully carried home only 
to fail in their purpose because the reader 
cannot get past the first chapter. 

The third paper was by Edith Schofield, 
California Region, Forest Service Library, 
San Francisco. 

Miss Schofield, after completing her li- 





brary course, became assistant librarian in | 
one of the California junior college libra- 


ries, where her work was definitely re- 
stricted to a routine that left no opportunity 
for specialization and presented a limited 
horizon for advancement. 

Feeling the need for a broader outlook 


and having a deep love of nature and the | 
out-of-doors, she sought a wider acquaint: | 


ance with mountains, forests and _ living 
things by means of a summer course at the 
Yosemite School of Field Natural History 
conducted by the National Park Service. 


The following year she passed the federal | 
civil service examination for librarian and | 


later was appointed to her present position. 

She gave a most interesting description | 
of the work of the forest service and the | 
scope of her library and its work. She said 
that the technical administration of the l- 
brary presented no problems, but that th 
subject matter and its nomenclature wert 
her chief consideration and a thorough ut 
derstanding of forest service problems het 
greatest challenge. 
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She is called upon to assist in the selec- 
tion and acquisition of the elusive material 
on new fields of forest activity as well as 
on personnel training and office management. 

Another most important phase of the work 
js to stimulate the interest and reading hab- 
its of 350 field officers through the medium 
of mimeographed book reviews, called Book 
Trails. This in itself is no small task since 
forest officers are outdoor workers rather 
than indoor readers. She found it necessary 
to analyze their needs and reading inclina- 
tions and found that this could best be done 
by talking to them, not only to find out their 
individual enthusiasms but also to gain a 
clear-cut idea of their particular sphere of 
work. 

Most of her reading for self-education is 
done to fill in the details of the picture of 
their activities, which she obtains from the 
forest officers themselves and which she tries 
to relate to the broader view of forestry as 
a phase of the nation’s economic life. 

She closed by saying: “To keep pace with 
the new social and economic problems, a for- 
est service library will always offer a chal- 
lenge to the librarian’s capacity for growth.” 


* * * 


The program was followed by a short 
business meeting. ‘The secretary-treasurer 
read the financial statement and brought up 
the matter of a letter from Mr. Milam 
asking the section to take a contributing 
membership ($25) in the A. L. A. After 
brief discussion, which brought out the fact 
that the section dues were little more than 
sufficient to cover the necessary annual ex- 
penses, the motion was made and carried 
to take out an institutional membership of 
$5 instead. 


New OFFICERS 


The Nominating Committee made their 
report, presenting as officers for the coming 
year, the following names: Chairman, Ma- 
rie Miller Hostetter, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana; vice chairman, 
Polly Fenton, Library School, New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Julia Anna Hopkins, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, New York. 

It was moved, seconded and unanimously 
carried that the chairman be instructed to 
cast a ballot for these officers, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 

Juuia A. Hopkins, Secretary-Treasurer 


Public Documents (ommittee 


HE 1935 program of the Public 

Documents Committee was devoted 

to five problems and a series of proj- 
ect reports.* The following problems 
formed the basis of the separate sessions (1) 
New Deal publications; (2) the acquisition 
of the publications of foreign governments; 
(3) the organization of work with docu- 
ments in different types of libraries; (4) 
films and the preservation of source mate- 
tials; and (5) the content and objectives of 
public document courses in library schools. 
These problems have come into the fore- 
ground as a result of the increased document 
activity growing out of the state document 
center plan and also as a result of the de- 
Pression and new governmental agencies and 


— 
* Papers presented for the committee at the Denver 
meeting are to be published in a separate monograph 


as for 1933 and 1934 by the American Library As- 
sociation. 


new policies that have sprung up with them. 


New DEAL PUBLICATIONS 


No single group of official publications has 
given document librarians as much concern 
during the past two years as the New 
Deal publications. The national emergency 
brought into existence a large number of 
new federal, state and local agencies. Thus 
far, it cannot be said that librarians have 
been able to get a satisfactory command over 
their publications—hence, the first session of 
the committee was devoted to them. The 
following problems were stressed. New Deal 
agencies have issued a great number and 
variety of publications—chiefly in near-print 
form. Most of these have not been dis- 
tributed to depository libraries. They also 
have not been listed adequately in official 
lists and indexes of publications, which has 
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made it impossible for most libraries to dis- 
cover what has been issued. Acquisition has 
also been complicated by the multiplicity of 
new federal, state and local agencies whose 
functions and interrelations were not well 
known. Irregularity in form and size and 
failure properly to serialize these publica- 
tions has made it difficult for libraries to 
catalog, classify, arrange and bind them. 
Preservation has also been made difficult 
partly because many libraries have not been 
able to obtain the material and partly be- 
cause a large portion of it has been issued 
in highly perishable form. 

The various aspects of this situation 
were discussed and such solutions as are 
possible were suggested by three men who 
have been in strategic positions to under- 
stand these problems—Alton P. Tisdel, 
superintendent of documents; Jerome K. 
Wilcox, who has prepared several guides to 
these publications and who has built up and 
arranged at the John Crerar Library per- 
haps the most complete collection of them; 
and James B. Childs, who in the Monthly 
checklist of state publications has attempted 
to list New Deal publications issued in the 
states. Mr. Wilcox’s paper was accom- 
panied with a complete list of the avail- 
able guides and bibliographies of New Deal 
publications. 


ACQUISITION OF PUBLICATIONS OF FOREIGN 
GovERNMENTS 


The acquisition of the official publications 
of foreign governments has been difficult for 
a number of reasons: (1) adequate check- 
lists of what has been or is being published 
have been available for only a few countries; 
(2) many governments have shifted from a 
gift to a sale basis of distribution; (2) the 
lack of information as to responsible agen- 
cies or dealers from which these publica- 
tions can be obtained in certain foreign 
countries; and (4) high cost of transporta- 
tion and custom clearance. For these 
reasons it seemed desirable to pool the ex- 
periences and observations of libraries that 
have tried to obtain official publications of a 
goodly number of foreign governments. Pa- 
pers covering the experiences of their re- 
spective institutions and in most instances 
accompanied with a list of the agencies and 
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dealers that have given satisfactory service 
in supplying foreign documents were pre. 
pared by the following persons: Arthur H, 
Cole, Harvard University; James B. Childs, 
Library of Congress; Robert J. C. Lingel, 
New York Public Library; Frederick ¢. 
Hicks, Yale Law School Library; Thomas 
P. Fleming, University of Minnesota Lj. 
brary; Nathan van Patten, Stanford Univer. 
sity Library; and Donald Coney, University 
of Texas Library. 


ORGANIZATION OF DoCUMENT Work 1 
LIBRARIES 


Work with public documents has been 
reorganized in many of the larger libraries 
due to their increased activity in that field 
in recent years. Some institutions have ap- 
pointed special document librarians. Nvu- 
merous questions have arisen as a result—the 
chief of which concerns the method of or- 
ganizing public documents (acquisition, cata- 
loging, classification, binding and reference) 
so as to achieve the best results in different 
types of libraries. Mr. Fleming, on the basis 
of information obtained through a question- 
naire, tried to answer this question for uni- 
versity libraries. Katherine B. Strong sought 
answers by the same method from large pub- 
lic libraries. Anna M. Farr presented an 
instructive report on document work in col- 
lege libraries and Herbert O. Brigham re- 
ported for state libraries. 


FILMS AND THE PRESERVATION OF 
SourcE MATERIAL 


The session devoted to films as a medium 
for preserving research materials sought to 
answer four questions. Vernon D. Tate, 
chief of the Division of Duplication and 
Photographing of the National Archives pre- 
pared what amounts essentially to a manual 
(to be published in the 1935 proceedings of 
the Public Documents Committee) dealing 
with the equipment that is practical for 
micro-copying from the library standpoint. 
B. W. Scribner of the National Bureau of 
Standards stated the problems relating to 
the research work of the bureau on the dur- 
ability of films. C. Z. Case outlined the 


progress made by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany in interesting newspaper publishers 


Keyes D. 


filming their papers currently. 
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Metcalf reported on the experience of the 
New York Public Library in the prepara- 
tion and use of micro-copy. 


Pustic DocuMENT CouRSES 


Last year P. L. Windsor sought to answer 
the question of what should be the objectives 
and content of courses dealing with public 
documents by means of replies received from 
the instructors of such courses in library 
schools. This year he and Anne M. Boyd 
carried this inquiry further by obtaining 
information from document librarians con- 
cerning the courses that they had found to 
be the most useful in their work and also 
as to the problems that they encounter. The 
information obtained in these two inquiries 
should make it possible to reconstruct the 
objectives and content of public document 
courses in library schools so as to supply 
fundamental instruction in them. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Progress reports on five special projects 
were presented. Angus S. Fletcher reported 
on the plan of the British Library of In- 
formation to publish currently a guide to 
the publications of the United Kingdom, de- 
signed to aid libraries in selecting the most 
important publications. The first issue of 
this guide has already appeared. Mr. Wil- 
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cox reported on the Guide to the serial and 
periodical publications in Great Britain 
Parliament, Sessional papers, 1914-1933, 
prepared by Mrs. Ruby Lane Taylor of the 
John Crerar Library. It is designed chiefly 
to show which publications formerly in- 
cluded in the parliamentary papers are now 
issued as non-parliamentary publications, giv- 
ing dates. Kathryn N. Miller reported on 
findings and recommendations growing out of 
the survey to determine which government 
publications are essential in the program of 
four year colleges. Edgar S. Robinson re- 
ported on the bibliographical work and 
regional planning in Canada that has been 
carried on by a subcommittee on govern- 
ment documents in Canada under the chair- 
manship of Marion V. Higgins. Finally 
Robert B. Downs reported on regional plan- 
ning of collections of government documents 
in the south. 

In general the papers that were presented 
—as is indicated in the above outline—were 
designed to be highly practical and factual. 
They mark substantial progress in document 
work but they also reveal that a far more 
vigorous attack needs to be made upon gov- 
ernment documents if librarians are to 
master the building, organization and pres- 
ervation of useful collections. 

A. F. KuHiman, Chairman 


Publicity Committee ‘Round Table 


ETHODS and types of publicity 
M used in two recent successful bud- 
get campaigns of the Minneapolis 
Public Library were outlined in a paper by 
Ruth Rosholt, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, that was presented by Will H. 
Collins, Public Library, Akron, Ohio at the 
Publicity Committee Round Table held 
jointly with the League of Library Com- 
missions on June 26, in the auditorium of the 
Capitol Life Building, with Elizabeth M. 
Smith, Public Library, Albany, New York, 
Publicity Committee chairman, presiding. 
Each step in the publicity of the two cam- 
paigns was outlined and one of the scrap- 
books covering the campaigns was on display 
at the meeting, which was attended by about 
sixty persons. The scrapbook may be bor- 


rowed through the A. L. A. Publicity Di- 
vision. Posters, made by CWA workers, 
support of the public schools, and talks by 
staff members before clubs and organizations 
were especially used in these campaigns. 
Publicity was definitely and purposely un- 
der library control. In the absence of 
Gratia Countryman, librarian of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, Harriet A. Wood, 
supervisor of school libraries, state depart- 
ment of education, St. Paul, commented upon 
the success of these campaigns and spoke 
further regarding the effect that it had upon 
the school libraries. Miss Rosholt’s paper 
will be printed in the October A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 


In the discussion which followed the 


paper the following persons described library 
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publicity methods utilized in various legis- 
lative, book, budget, good-will, and educa- 
tional campaigns: Faith Holmes Hyers, 
Public Library, Los Angeles, California; 
Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Mildred Othmer 
Peterson, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Ida F. Wright, Public Library, 
Evanston, Illinois; John Boynton Kaiser, 
Free Library, Oakland, California; Julia 
Kerr McCarty, Free Public Library, To- 
peka, Kansas; H. Marjorie Beal, State Li- 
brary Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Harriet C. Long, State Library, Salem, 
Oregon, and others. 

“Economy” and “greater coverage” were 
two points stressed by Val C. Sherman, in 
charge of public relations, office of Colorado 
director of markets, Denver, in his address 
on “Regional Publicity.” Such work would 
of course, be handled by a paid and trained 
director was Mr. Sherman’s supposition. He 
also pointed out various types and media of 
publicity and the methods of obtaining them; 
especially newspaper and radio. 

In the absence of John Adams Lowe, Pub- 
lic Library, Rochester, New York, Ralph A. 
Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Library Radio Broadcasting 
Committee, described the work being done 
by the Rochester Public Library in the 
weekly radio programs broadcast particu- 
larly for the benefit of specific grades in 
the public schools, all of which have radios 
and listen in. These programs are not made 


out for an entire semester but are connected 
whenever possible, with current events of 
local, national or international interest. The 
Rochester School of the Air is described jp 
“Library Broadcasts to Children in School,” 
by Julia L. Sauer in the August Bulletin, 

A discussion of the A. L. A. publicity ex. 
periment of the past year was led by Mr, 
Hyers with special mention being made of 
the committee chairman’s reports published 
in the April and May A. L. A. Bulletins 
the reading lists printed in the Library Jour. 
nal, and the exhibit suggestions appearing in 
the Wilson Bulletin. Discussion concerning 
the experiment was participated in by vari- 
ous persons attending the meeting, who 
expressed very favorable comments concem- 
ing it. Several letters were also read from 
persons not at the conference who wrote 
concerning the helpfulness of the suggestions 
and list of subjects outlined by the committee. 

A need for posters, voiced by librarians 
throughout the country, was discussed by 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, A. L. A. publicity 
assistant. H. W. Wilson, president of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, proposed that pos- 
ters and other publicity material, if pos- 
sible, be supplied to libraries by the A. L.A 
at a regular fixed price for monthly service. 





When a show of hands was called for by the | 


presiding officer, the majority of those pres- 
ent indicated that there was a need for such 
a service and that they were in favor of 
issuing such posters, the suggested price of 
which was twenty-five cents each. 


JOINT MEETING WITH VISUAL METHODS COMMITTEE 


Results of a survey of questionnaires, sent 
out to librarians regarding their impressions 
drawn from evaluation of library exhibits, 
were presented by Gretta Smith, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, at a 
joint round table of the Publicity Committee 
and the Visual Methods Committee, held 
June 27, in the ballroom of the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel and presided over by Elizabeth 
M. Smith, chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. 

According to the questionnaire, the fol- 
lowing subjects were listed in order of their 
importance in netting definite results in in- 


creased library use: (1) displays of local 
interest; (2) timely and seasonal displays; 
(3) displays of hobbies and handicrafts; and 





(4) displays of little advertised resources | 


of the library such as documents, pamphlets, | 


pictures, maps. Window displays were & 
pecially commented upon and described by 
Gretta Smith, who also said that in an ex 


hibit, which is in reality a dramatization | 
of an idea, a person should strive to show 


originality and get one idea at a time across 
to the public instead of trying to tel 
everything at once. “Check on your exhibits 
and you will find that they do bring results,” 
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said Miss Smith in closing. She admonished 
librarians to study the location and needs 
of their cases and show windows, and also 
the exhibits that prove the most popular (i.e. 
those that show the best results in increased 
use of the library). 

Marian Comings, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Visual Methods Committee, addressed the 
one hundred persons in attendance concern- 
ing “A Study of the Reading Interest of Ex- 
hibits in the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library.” 
She stated that no publicity was given to the 
project and that no outside interest was 
stimulated when the check of the exhibits 
was made over a period of six months. This 
policy was adopted so that a check of aver- 
age circulation could be obtained. A CWA 
worker observed the number of people at 
the exhibits and librarians checked the voca- 
tions of the borrowers and the circulation 
of the books. Miss Comings displayed a 
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large chart which gave the results of the 
various exhibits during the time of the study. 
She explained that this survey was only a 
beginning and encouraged other libraries to 
make such experiments so that definite re- 
sults could be ascertained, if the profes- 
sion felt that such experiments were worth 
while. 

The proposed poster service was again 
discussed at this meeting, with a majority 
show of hands by those interested in having 
it instigated. As the meeting closed Mrs. 
Rossell announced that the $600,000 emer- 
gency book appropriation for Illinois libra- 
ries had passed the legislature and was ready 
for the governor’s signature and that a tele- 
gram had been sent asking for his signature 
to the bill. [The bill was later signed by 
him.] The Illinois Library Association Pub- 
licity Committee has been working hard for 
the passage of this bill. 

MiILprRep OTHMER PETERSON, Secretary 


‘Religious Books Section 


HE Religious Books Section met in 
the Municipal Building, Denver, 
Tuesday morning, June 25. 

The chairman, Henry O. Severance, Uni- 
versity of Missouri Library, Columbia, 
opened the meeting with remarks on the 
increase each year in the number of religious 
books published in the United States. 

A Paper on “Buchmanism, Barthianism 
and Kindred Religious Movements” was 
read by David Shaw Duncan, dean emeritus, 
graduate school, University of Denver. 


Dr. DUNCAN’s PAPER* 


In view of what seems to be “the continual 
decay of pure religion in this present age, 
many seem to fear that religion as a neces- 
sary adjunct of human life is destined to dis- 
appear. The facts are, that every great 
development, whether it be in the intellectual, 
social, educational, political or religious field 
of human endeavor, profoundly affects the 
range of human activities. These new 
religious movements which are attracting the 





* Abridged. 


attention of thinking people everywhere, are 
not phenomena peculiar to our day and age. 
Life is a series of adjustments; an organism 
to survive must be able to adjust itself to its 
environment; so human institutions and 
human activities as expressed in social insti- 
tutions, laws, and religion, must be con- 
stantly adjusting themselves to meet changing 
conditions. Perhaps in no field are there 
finer evidences of this requirement, than in 
the history of the Christian church. As 
Professor Cell says in his Rediscovery of 
John Wesley, Christianity itself, if we may 
somewhat arbitrarily call merely the first 
epoch of our religion by that name, was 
involved soon after its origin in such a 
process of adaptation to its Graeco-Roman 
environment. The first intense flame of the 
Gospel called men out of the world, made of 
them a peculiar people, having their own 
community life, avoiding army service, law 
courts and separating themselves to the 
utmost from all secular contacts. The 
ardent hope of the early second coming of 
Christ affected their whole life. Business 
was neglected; no new enterprises were 
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started ; marriage was to be eschewed, and all 
entangling alliances with the world were to 
be avoided. But this outlook upon life, 
typical of the early Pauline churches, these 
high-strung, advent ethics, gave place in the 
course of about fifty years to a very different 
attitude toward secular contacts. The in- 
surgent spirit which called the Christian 
not to do his part in the world’s work—a 
world unspeakably wicked—but rather to 
effect the greatest degree of separation from 
secular contact, gave place to a more accom- 
modating attitude. The lurid advent ideas 
of the Book of Revelations had been dis- 
placed by the philosophical calm of the fourth 
Gospel. . .. Long before this process was 
ended, long before the main body of Chris- 
tians ceased to be different from non- 
Christians in their modes of thought and 
conduct, the invincible Protestantism of the 
Christian consciousness began to find potent 
voice. It can be detected outside the church 
in Marcion and Montanus, inside the church 
in the Puritan Tertullian and the pacific 
Irenaeus. But in the late third and early 
fourth centuries there arose a mighty reac- 
tion, an epoch-making outburst of the pent-up 
spirit of ascetic Christianity, in the monastic 
movement. 

Thus we find that it is always shock, 
protest, adjustment. Or in the Hegelian 
sense: thesis, antithesis and synthesis. Just 
as in life we find it difficult to maintain a 
state of equilibrium, so in the social and 
religious worlds we find the same difficulty. 
At one time the emphasis of the church is on 
the intellectual or doctrinal aspects; then we 
find a shift towards the aesthetic, beautiful 
or mystical; then again the good both in the 
individual and the group is the object of 
interest. And when this takes place, then 
comes a protesting voice—or voices—against 
the predominant emphasis. .. . 

With the coming of the scientific spirit 
revolutions have been wrought in human 
thinking. The astronomical excursions of 
Galileo, and Kepler and Newton upset the 
geocentric complacency of mankind, and the 
development of modern philosophy through 
Descartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, 
Hegel and others forced the reévaluation of 
religious concepts and ideas. This rational- 
izing spirit in religion found a protest 
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expressing itself in the aesthetic and mystical 
interpretations of Schleiermacher and his 
followers in Germany and on the continent, 
and the sacramental and mystical Oxford 
Movement of Newman, Pusey and Kebel, 
and the evangelical movement of Maurice, 
Frederick Robertson, Kingsley and others, 
On the American continent we had similar 
phenomena. The close of the Revolutionary 
War witnessed a condition of spiritual and 
moral deadness. As the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church said in its 
address of 1789 there is “a general dereliction 
of religious principles and practice among our 
fellow citizens; a visible and prevailing im- 
piety and contempt for the laws and institu. 
tions of religion, and an abounding infidelity, 
The profligacy and corruption of the public 
morals have advanced with a proportionate 
progress to the declension of religion.” In 
addition, deistic influences were particularly 
strong in the colleges, and Voltaire, Thomas 
Paine, and Rousseau became as it were the 
patron saints of the students. Yet, at the 
very moment when these conditions were 
noted in the eastern states, the great western 
revival was sweeping over Kentucky and 
continued from 1797 to 1805. From the time 
of this revival onward for three generations, 
the one distinctively original contribution of 
the western religious awakening, the camp 
meeting, became an increasingly important 
factor in spreading religion throughout the 
land. 

In that “burnt-over district” of central 
western New York, two great religious 
movements started under the leadership of 
its products: Mormonism under Joseph 
Smith, and Perfectionism under Charles G. 
Finney. Indeed the restless thirties and the 
roaring forties constituted a period of 
religious restlessness. In addition to the 
above they saw the rise of the Millerite 
movement, which set the exact time when 
Christ should return to the earth and make 
an end of the world; spiritualism became 
pronounced in the Shaker communities; 
communistic experiments crowded the period 
such as the Oneida Community, the Brook 
Farm Community and the New Harmony 
scheme of Robert Owen. The testimony of 
the conditions following the Civil War was 
of the usual character. Religion and morals 
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suffered. ‘The corruption and graft of the 
post-war period ; the bickerings of denomina- 
tions in the reconstructed states, and the 
introduction of the “continental sabbath” by 
the immigrants who came in great numbers, 
found a protest in the revival movement of 
Dwight L. Moody, the most effective evan- 
gelist of the post-civil-war period. The 
emphasis of this “gilded age” on beautiful 
church buildings, elaborate and aesthetic 
church services, found its protest in those 
movements which feared that “heart 
religion” was disappearing, and the holiness 
and pentacostal enterprises and churches 
came into existence. 

Thus the history of the church and of 
religion in general has been one of adjust- 
ment and protest. And it is no wonder that 
such should be the situation at the present 
time. When we recall the place which 
science has taken in our economic life; the 
revolutionary readjustment which has fol- 
lowed on the idea of evolution, and the 
application of these principles to education, 
economics, politics and religion, we are in a 
position to understand the new religious 
movements. 

One of the most important, if not the most 
important of these protests against the 
modern conceptions of religion, is what is 
called the “Theology of Crisis.” This school 
consists of a group of Protestant theologians 
on the continent, whose acknowledged leader 
is Professor Karl Barth, recently of Bonn 
University in Germany. Then we have 
Professor Emil Brunner of Zurich; Pro- 
fessor Bultmann of Marburg; Professor 
Frederich Gogarten of Breslau, and Dr. 
Edward Thurneyson, pastor in Basle. The 
theology of this group bears the impress of 
the agony of the World War, and as Rev. 

.H. Morrison says, “some are repelled by 
what they feel to be a lack of sanity, balance 
and philosophic calm.” This school feels 
that the modern interpretation is as irrecon- 
cilably opposed to the experience found in 
the Bible, and in Christian teaching, as were 
the Baals against which the Prophet Elijah 
fought, to the God of Israel. The idea of 
Professor Wieman of the University of Chi- 
ago Divinity School, that religion is 
dedicating life in supreme devotion to that 
order of existence and possibility which pro- 
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vides the highest values that ever can be 
actualized,” or the statement of Shailer 
Mathews that “God is our conception, born 
of social experience, of the personality-evolv- 
ing and personally responsive elements in our 
cosmic environment with which we are 
organically related,” would bring violent 
protest from the Bartians. The modern idea 
that man in the depths of his being is divine; 
that man is his own savior and God is at best 
the ideal companion; that in harmony with 
the doctrine of natural evolution the race is 
steadily rising in the scale of being and work- 
ing out its own salvation, all these are the 
antithesis of the teachings of this school. To 
them in their doctrine of God the Divine, 
transcendence and sovereignty are empha- 
sized in a way that is startling to a 
generation accustomed to dwell somewhat 
exclusively on immanence and fatherhood. 
God is absolutely other or transcendent to 
human thought and experience. God must 
not be identified with our ideas about God 
and God is not a human experience. As 
Chaning-Pearce of Oxford says “Where the 
whole trend of post-Renaissance thought has 
tended increasingly to seek a God immanent 
in life and the experience of man, the Theol- 
ogy of Crisis stands firm upon the absolute 
transcendence of God. God is on the far side 
of the abyss; He is a God hidden from the 
mind of man save for that revelation of 
Himself which he has granted to man... . 
He is the Unknown God who dwells in light 
which no man can approach unto, the Holy 
One, the Creator and Redeemer. The only 
way between God and man is that which 
leads from God to man. Revelation is the 
free gift of God, not the acquisition of man. 
The revelation, the ‘Word of God,’ that 
which is spoken by God to man and not by 
man about God, has been revealed through 
the channel of a special revelation, firstly 
through the unbroken line of prophecy of the 
Old Testament, secondly and supremely 
through Christ the Incarnate Word of God, 
and thirdly through his Church which is the 
community of those who have been called by 
God and enlightened by his Spirit. This is 


no new doctrine of God; but it is an un- 
fashionable and a forgotten one.” 

In the Bartian doctrine of man we have a 
picture which pours contempt on his pride. 
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It is sin which separates man from God. 
It is rooted in his heart and cannot be out- 
grown. This teaching is thoroughly Calvin- 
istic and Pauline. It is to man the sinner 
that the word of God comes; and it finds 
its perfect embodiment in Jesus Christ. But 
there is no way from man to God apart from 
the grace of God which is his free gift and is 
to be found only by faith. It is not a belief 
in a doctrine or in a book or in a church. 
Thus we have the Augustinian and Lutheran 
idea of the “perverted will” the “incapaci- 
tated human mind,” which through sin has 
become an untrustworthy guide. He is to 
have faith in God, in God’s power to free 
him from the contradiction of human exist- 
ence, understood as that must be, as the dis- 
abling effect of sin against a holy and loving 
God. This involves repentence and humility. 
As to the word of God as revealed in Jesus 
of Nazareth, this involves the humbling of 
all our human pride. For Jesus does not 
come to us asa superman. He comes clothed 
in his humility. He comes to us bearing in 
his hands and feet the print of the nails. 
Thus the cross is the revelation of God. 
“True religion is not easy, comfortable, 
peaceful. It is the torment of a love and 
aspiration which is forever baffled because its 
object cannot be attained. God forever 
evades our thoughts and our emotional 
states.” ... Thus Barth, according to Wie- 
man, is fighting the prevalent custom in mod- 
ernistic religion which represents God as 
peculiarly an object of inner experience or 
intuition. 

Running parallel to and with the same 
end in view—the restoration of the individual 
to good relations with the divine—is what 
is called by some the Oxford Group Move- 
ment, or Buchmanism after its founder, Dr. 
Frank Buchman. This movement has had 
a particular appeal to the intellectual or col- 
lege group; particularly the student group. 
Its procedure is so different, so lacking in 
dignity, that the churchly idea seems absent, 
and to many there is no place for worship. 
One hears of week-end meetings, house par- 
ties, much hilarity and laughter, and an ap- 
parent absence of soberness and saneness. 
As one critic has put it: “It is disquieting to 
discover, that in all the public ministrations 
of the groups there is no place for worship, 
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no formal recognition of the Bible as the 
word of God, no practice of prayer, and of 
course no adequate recognition of the 
church’s sacraments.” The group movement 
emphasizes the life and way of Jesus; jt 
makes impressive appeals for surrender ang 
confession. There is the attempt to arouse 
an interest in or hunger for the quality of 
life which is in Jesus and which the groups 
are endeavoring to live. Because there does 
not seem to be sufficient emphasis placed on 
the redemptive side of Christ’s life, the ap. 
peal of the cross does not seem to be placed 
in the fore; Christ as a redeemer is not set 
forth sufficiently, and there is no public rec. 
ognition of the doctrine of the atonement, are 
reasons why the movement is being definitely 
attacked. Perhaps the two most character- 
istic features of the movement’s activities are 
sharing and guidance. By sharing is meant 
the confession of sin, with two ends in view; 
the receiving of forgiveness and witnessing to 
victory over sin. ‘This idea is as old as the 
Christian church, and confession was one of 
the primary and fundamental thoughts in the 
early organization. This is practiced by the 
members of the groups, and according to 
their standards, to be effective must be in 
the sight and hearing of their fellows. As 
one of the members says: “If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness. The forgiveness of which the New 
Testament speaks is something which hap- 
pens, something which results in an effective 
cleansing of the personality from the sins of 
which it was ashamed; and this result fol- 
lows only where we are humiliated, and ac- 
knowledge in concrete detail that it was and 
is necessary that we should be cleansed.” 
Thus open confession is necessary. Unless 
they are willing to speak of their own sins, 
they have not taken to themselves the fact of 
forgiveness. Or, as one is reported to have 
said, “If you think you can make a private 
treaty with God, you are only losing your 
time.” 

It is generally admitted that the purpose 
lying behind the practice of sharing for wit 
ness is a noble one, for the duty of witnessis 
fundamental to a Christian life. However 
many critics do not conceive it to be their 
duty to lay bare the dark recesses of theit 
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souls in the presence of their fellowmen; they 
point out that the practice of public confes- 
sion, or as the groups would put it, “confes- 
sion in the fellowship,” was abandoned in the 
fifth century, because of its doubtful moral 
value. It is felt that the minds of the young 
may be contaminated by the practice, and the 
sensibilities of older persons needlessly of- 
fended. 

By guidance is meant the listening for and 
receiving from God, definite messages ap- 
plicable to present needs. This listening is 
done either individually as an important part 
of personal devotion, or collectively during a 
quiet time, when the members of the group 
sit in strained silence with pencil and note- 
book in hand, alert to catch and put on rec- 
ord the whispers from on high, that may 
come to them. This mystical attitude is not 
new to religious history. One’s mind recalls 
Tauler, Suso, the Brethren of the Common 
Life, the Quakers and others. However, the 
technique of guidance of the group move- 
ment is not inspiring. The team sitting 
around their leader in expectant silence, wait- 
ing to welcome each fugitive thought as a 
possible message from on high; the hasty 
transfer of such thoughts to paper, and then 
the sharing of them, and the ultimate de- 
cision by the group as to what the guidance 
really is. Notwithstanding the points of at- 
tack, the movement is an extraordinary ef- 
fort directed towards an admittedly noble 
end, and is prosecuted with the utmost earn- 
estness and zeal. There seems to be no ques- 
tion that many have received much spiritual 
help, and there is not wanting convincing evi- 
dence that under its influence the lives of 
many have been literally transformed. Per- 
haps the movement is overemphasizing cer- 
tain necessary fundamentals of the religious 
life, and minimizing or neglecting others. At 
the same time there is a wholesomeness and 
worthwhileness about a movement which 
recognizes sin as anything in my life which 
keeps me from God and from other people; 
that it blinds; it binds; it multiplies, and that 
it deadens and deafens. It also insists on 
restitution, where wrongs have been done. 
While we may think that Mr. A. J. Russell 
Plays the journalist too much in his For 
sinners only still his chapters on The Life- 
Changer, The First House Party, Restitu- 
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tion, Bill Pickle, The Calvary Miracle, That 
Knotty Marriage Problem, The Stung Con- 
science, and What Sin Is, are striking things 
which are fundamental. The movement 
wants to be an inner church within all of 
the churches. Its critics think that John 
Wesley meant the same thing when he 
started, but little by little the ties which 
bound his movement to the Church of Eng- 
land grew weaker and weaker, and at last, 
notwithstanding Wesley’s protest, separation 
came to pass. 

In any paper of this character, one cannot 
ignore the marked changes taking place in 
religious thinking along the line of national 
interest. One has but to recall that in the 
Methodist church alone it has had to meet 
this problem in a very definite way in the 
missionary churches. We find that in Japan 
we have a national church with its own 
bishops and clergymen; in Korea the same 
phenomenon, and while it sends bishops from 
the United States to have residence in the 
Orient, it has had to recognize the election 
and ordination of native bishops in China, 
and in Mexico. 

One significant movement in the Orient is 
the so-called “Kingdom of God Movement” 
which was begun under the leadership of 
Toyohiko Kagawa. In some respects this 
movement is outrunning anything of its 
kind ever done in the west. The program is 
so comprehensive as to be startling. First of 
all, it involves a great preaching develop- 
ment, in which it is hoped to reach not only 
the cities but the vast rural and fishing com- 
munities of Japan. In addition there is to be 
a generous use of the printed page. The 
subjects covered are those relating to the 
community life, the individual, religion and 
social science, the life of Christ, Christian 
doctrine and the believer’s life—its dynamics, 
its activities, its worship. The Japanese have 
set the pace for the Christian world. Recog- 
nizing that there are certain areas which they 
hold in common with the other great faiths, 
they hold there are certain activities in which 
all religious forces may join. And it can 
be said with confidence that ultimately there 
probably will be developed in Japan a type of 
Christianity which will be as individual as 
is their type of Buddhism or Confucianism. 

In noting these religious movements one 
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must keep in mind that the emphasis is not 
primarily on theology, or on the intellectual, 
but rather on the question of man’s relation 
to God and to society, as a matter of experi- 
ence and as a matter of action rather than 
belief. The marked influence, interest and 
enthusiasm accompanying the feasts, and 
festivals and congresses of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are also evidences of this revival 
of religious interest along the mystical and 
aesthetic lines, rather than along the lines of 
the creedal and dogmatic. These movements 
are protests and are indicative of an awaken- 
ing of religious interest, which will result in 
some form of a religious revival, with a 
technique suited to the period and occasion, 
and not necessarily like anything we have 


had. 
* * * 


This address was received with enthusiasm 
and it was requested that it should be printed 
in full. An effort is being made to secure 
publication in one of the religious periodicals. 

The next paper on “Some Significant Books 
in Theology, such as Commentaries, Books 
on Immortality and Other Subjects,” was 
read by James T. Carlyon, Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver. 


ProFEssoR CARLYON’S PAPER* 

The very fact that a novel written by a 
Protestant ministert has been for several 
months among the first half-dozen best sell- 
ers in the book stores of America is fairly 
good witness to the interest in religion. 
Three book dealers along Fifteenth Street, 
Denver, bore common testimony to the fact, 
a few days ago, that there was an increasing 
demand for religious books in this city. One 
stated, “I cannot keep commentaries in 
stock.” 

Permit me to offer principles that may 
help in the choice of the best: 

1. With a few notable exceptions books 
dated earlier than the year 1900 should be 
rejected from the list to be recommended. 

2. When in doubt, trust the great publish- 
ing houses. 

3. Beware of book reviews published by 
institutions that depend upon review copies 


* Abridged. 
t+ Green Light, by Lloyd C. Douglass. 


for acquisitions. Look rather to greg 
religious journals. 

In keeping with the topic assigned permit 
me to make a few notations of sets and ge. 
ries that have proved valuable in the Ilif 
School of Theology. 


THE BIBLE 


The time seems to have come for rather 
plain speech here. The King James edition 
has held the field so long and it has become 
entrenched so strongly that better versions 
seem to have little chance of success in sup- 
planting it. Yet in many ways it is quite 
unsuited to the use of our time. Surely the 
younger generation deserves better by uw 
than to be offered a textbook of religion in 
obsolete language and erroneous readings in 
thousands of passages. 

If nothing better can be chosen, the Amer- 
can Revised Version merits our appreciation 
and use. For the English reader, Goodspeed 
and Smith; Moffatt; Weymouth; and the 
Twentieth Century are far superior to 
either. 

COMMENTARIES 


Here we have much to commend. In place 
of Clark and Wheedon, the Expositor’s Bible 
and the rest of the books that served a past 
generation, there are commentaries written 
with the average reader in mind. 

At the forefront of these, for the American 
reader, stands the Moffatt New Testament 
commentary. Its distinction rises from these 
good points: It builds on a modern English 
text, that of James Moffatt and each volume 
is prepared by a scholar who has devoted 
much time and study to it and has been given 
a free hand. The series is only about one- 
third finished for the New Testament, with 
nothing done in the Old. 

Second. The University of Chicago press 
has been slowly presenting the set known a 
“The Bible for Home and School.” Mid- 
way between these is the English set known 
as the Clarendon Bible, sound in scholarship, 
reverent in spirit. ; 

For devotional use, but with careful crit 
cal notes appended, the Stirling Study Bible 
is in a class all its own. A preacher write 
the devotional part of each book, and a gem 
inely critical scholar writes the section 
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ing with authorship, date, purpose, style, text 
and the like. 

If economy is a main consideration and the 
purpose is to have a commentary on the 
whole Bible, the best offerings are: The 
Abingdon Bible commentary, published by 
the Abingdon Press, or the Peake Commen- 
tary, edited by the noted English scholar, 
A.S. Peake. 

Surely the libraries should be doing much 
toward giving a modern type of commentary 
to the reading public. It is my personal 
judgment that we are succeeding less here in 
our public libraries than we are in other 
fields. 


LIFE OF JESUS 


The hot spot of interest in Biblical studies 
just now is at the very center of the New 
Testament, the person and work of the his- 
toric Jesus. I can only suggest a few titles 
which are significant at this moment. 


1. Harmony of the Gospels 

Two books hold the field: 

Bundy, Walter E. A syllabus and synop- 
sis of the first three gospels. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 

Burton, E. DeW. and Goodspeed, E. T. 
A harmony of the synoptic gospels. N.Y. 
Scribner. $2. (This may be obtained in 
both Greek and English.) 


2. Form Criticism 


For about twenty years now the German 
scholars have been pointing the way to a 
new type of investigation. Their work goes 
under the name of “form criticism.” In this 
country we have two men who have taken 
a deep interest in the movement: 

Easton, Burton S. The gospel before the 
gospels. N.Y. Scribner. $1.75. 
Christ in the gospels. 
Scribner. $1.75. 

Grant, Frederick C. The growth of the 
iy N.Y. Abingdon. $1.50; by mail, 

1.65. 





N.Y. 





Form criticism. Chicago. Wil- 
lett, Clark and Company. 1934. $2. 
For those who desire to go back to first 
sources there is the freshly translated book: 
Dibelius, Martin. From tradition to gos- 
pel. N.Y. Scribner. $2.75. 
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3. Commentaries on the Gospels 


Each of the series mentioned above has 
worthy contributions here. There are two 
scholars who have made unusual and valu- 
able offerings, however: 

Montefiore, C. G. The synoptic gospels. 
N.Y. Macmillan. rev. imp. 2 vols. set $12. 

Streeter, Burnett H. The four gospels. 
N.Y. Macmillan. rev. $5.25. 

The former is the ripe and mature work 
of an English Jew who surveys the many 
books of great English, German, French and 
American scholars and then decides among 
them on the basis of his Jewish life and 
study. 


4. The Life of Jesus 


Almost endless variety greets one as he 
seeks an authoritative work. There is none 
such. Every library should possess the fol- 
lowing books, if possible: 

Bousset, W. Jesus. Williams and Nor- 
gate. London. o.p. 

Case, Shirley J. Jesus, a new biography. 
Chicago University Press. $3. 

Denny, W. B. The career and significance 
of Jesus. Nelson. $1.60. 

Klausner, Joseph. Jesus of Nazareth: 
His life, times, and teaching. N.Y. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Schweitzer, A. The quest of the histori- 
cal Jesus. N.Y. Macmillan. $4.20. 

Warschauer, J. The historical life of 
Christ. N.Y. Macmillan. $5. 


5. The Teachings of Jesus 


I believe the emphasis is shifting from the 
events in the life to the interpretation of the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Burton, Ernest D. The teachings of 
Jesus: A source book. Chicago University 
Press. $2.75. 

Branscomb, H. The teachings of Jesus. 
Nashville, Tenn. Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 

Jefferson, Thomas. The life and morals 
of Jesus. (Commonly known as the Jeffer- 
sonian Bible. Ser. no. 4747, House Doc. 
755, 58th Cong. 2nd Sess. 1904.) Wash- 
ington. U.S. Government Printing Office. 
[o.p.] 

Robinson, Benjamin W. Sayings of Jesus. 
N.Y. Harper. $3. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Without mentioning specific titles, may I 
refer only to those publishers who have many 
books of outstanding quality: 

The Abingdon Press (especially books 
edited by G. H. Betts). 

Scribner—both in graded lessons and in 
teachers’ helps. 

The University of Chicago and other uni- 
versity presses. The Chicago University 
Press also publishes the pamphlet series for 
study classes generally known under the cap- 
tion, “The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature.” 


THEOLOGY PROPER 


Theology and philosophy are so intimately 
related that I hesitate to make recommenda- 
tions. One’s philosophy is determinative here 
and I am inclined to suggest that books on 
philosophy should be studied rather than 
those on theology. 

Boston University represents personalism, 
formerly taught by B. P. Bowne. Now its 
best exponents are Brightman and Knudson, 
the former primarily interested in the funda- 
mental philosophy and the latter more con- 
cerned with its implications for theology. 

Chicago has long been the home of a 
monistic point of view and its major theo- 
logians have been Shailer Mathews, J. B. 
Smith and Wieman. 

Union Seminary in New York City offers 
an interesting group of theologians lined up 
on one side for the traditional Christian 
tradition with W. A. Brown at the head 
of the group and on the other, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and Dr. Lyman with their quite radical 
efforts for a new and less personalistic posi- 
tion. 

Yale continues under Mackintosh to serve 
the Protestant movement by seeking philo- 
sophic support for the major teachings of the 
liberal Protestant churches. 


IMMORTALITY 


I have chosen to put this monograph by it- 
self because of the growing insistence that 
more adequate bases be found for the per- 
sistent faith of the human heart that its be- 
loved shall not rest in the grave. Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University 
has made his plea for such faith in the last 


issue of the Hibbert Journal, edited by L, P. 
Jacks. 

The Ingersoll Lectures at Harvard univer. 
sity, an annual publication, has offered mug 
variety of approach, but perhaps has never 
reached sounder statements than those of 
William James and Samuel Crothers. 

Of single books most worth reading anj 
with real value, I choose only a few out of 
a possible many: 

Baillie, John. And the life everlasting, 
N.Y. Scribner. $2.50. 

Fosdick, Harry E. Assurance of Immor. | 
tality. N.Y. Macmillan. $1. 

Lyman, Eugene W. Meaning of selfhood 
and faith in immortality. Cambridge, Mass, 
Harvard. $1. 

McComb, Samuel. The future life in the 
light of modern inquiry. N.Y. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.75. 

Pattison, Seth P. The idea of immortal- 
ity. N.Y. Oxford. $3.25. 

Streeter, B. H., and others. We believein | 
immortality. N.Y. Macmillan. $4. 

Strong, Sydney, ed. We believe in immor- | 
tality. N.Y. Coward, McCann. $1.50. | 

Tsanoff, Radoslav. The problem of im- 
mortality. N.Y. Macmillan. $3. 

In closing this sketchy presentation, which 
has omitted reference to so many good books, 
may I join with you in rejoicing that we have 
such a wealth of rich thinking on the major 
questions of religion in our times. 


* * * 


In the absence of John F. Lyons, Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Committee on _ Selection, | 
Professor Carlyon presented without com- 
ment a list of forty important religious books 
of the past year. 


Best Reticious Books OF 1934-35 


Andrews, C. F. Sadhu Sundar Singh. 
N.Y. Harper. 1934. $2. 

Archer, John C. Faiths men live by. 
N.Y. Nelson. 1934. $3. 

Bennett, John C. Social salvation. Serib- 
ner. 1935. $2. 

Bergson, Henri L. The two sources of 
morality and religion. N.Y. Holt. 1935 
$3. 
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Brightman, Edgar S. Personality and re- 
ligion, N.Y. Abingdon. 1934. $1.50. 

Brown-Serman, S. and Prichard, H. A. 
What did Jesus think? N.Y. Macmillan. 
1935: $2.50. 

Brown, William Adams. The church, 
Catholic and Protestant. N.Y. Scribner. 
1935- $2.75. 

Buck, Oscar M. Christianity tested. 
N.Y. Abingdon. 1934. $2. 

Buttrick, George A. Christian fact and 
modern doubt. N.Y. Scribner. 1934. 
$2.50. 

Case, Shirley J. Makers of Christianity, 
from Jesus to Charlemagne. N.Y. Holt. 
1934. $2. 

Clinchy, Everett R. All in the name of 
God. N.Y. Day. 1934. $2. 

Dibelius, Martin. From tradition to gos- 
pel. N.Y. Scribner. 1935. $2.75. 

Douglass, Harlan P. Church unity move- 
ments in the United States. N.Y. Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. 1934. $3. 

Fleg, Edmond. Jesus: told by the Wan- 
dering Jew. N.Y. Dutton. 1935. $3. 

Fleming, Daniel J. Ethical issues con- 
fronting world Christians. N.Y. Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 1935. $2. 

Garrison, Winfred E. Intolerance. N.Y. 
Round Table Press. 1934. $2.50. 

Fosdick, Harry E. Secret of victorious 
living. N.Y. Harper. 1934. $1.50. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J. ‘The story of the 
Old Testament. Chicago University Press. 
1934. $1. 

Jefferson, Charles E. Like a trumpet. 
N.Y. Harper. 1934. $1. 

Johnson, F. Ernest. The church and so- 
ciety. N.Y. Abingdon. 1935. $1.50. 

Jones, E. Stanley. Christ’s alternative to 
communism. N.Y. Abingdon. 1935. $2. 

Lewis, Edwin. A Christian manifesto. 
N.Y. Abingdon. 1934. $2. 

McGiffert, Arthur C. Christianity as his- 
tory and faith. Scribner. 1934. $2.50. 

Mackay, John A. That other America. 
N.Y. Friendship Press. 1935. $1. 

Mathews, Shailer. Christianity and social 
Process. N.Y. Harper. 1934. $2. 

Meland, Bernard E. Modern man’s wor- 
ship. N.Y. Harper. 1935. $2.50. 

Morton, H. V. In the steps of the Mas- 
ter. N.Y. Dodd, Mead. 1934. $3. 
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Page, Kirby. Living triumphantly. N.Y. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1934. $2. 

Peck, William G. Christianity and the 
modern chaos. Milwaukee. Morehouse 
Publishing Company. 1934. $1. 

Roberts, Richard. That strange Man 
upon His cross. N.Y. Abingdon. 1934. 
$1.25. 

Saunders, Kenneth. The ideals of East 
and West. N.Y. Macmillan. 1934. $2.50. 

Scott, Ernest F. The New Testament 
idea of Revelation. N.Y. Scribner. 1935. 
$2. 

Simpson, James Y. The garment of the 
living God. N.Y. Scribner. 1035. $2.75. 

Torrey, Charles C. The four Gospels. 
N.Y. Harper. 1934. $2. 

Van Kirk, Walter W. Religion renounces 
war. Chicago. Willett, Clark, and Com- 
pany. 1934. $2. 

Wallace, H. A. Statesmanship and re- 
ligion. N.Y. Round Table Press. 1934. 
$2. 

Wallis, Louis. God and the social process. 
Chicago University Press. 1935. $2. 

Weston, Sidney A. and Harlow, S. Ralph. 
Social and religious problems of young peo- 
ple. N.Y. Abingdon. 1934. $1.75. 

Wicks, Robert R. The reason for living. 
N.Y. Scribner. 1934. $2. 

Williams, Michael. The Catholic Church 
in action. N.Y. Macmillan. 1934. $2.50. 


* * * 


The next paper, “Religious Periodicals 
Recommended for Public, College, and Uni- 
versity Libraries” was presented by Frank 
K. Walter, University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, Minneapolis. 


Mr. Watter’s Avppress* 


Whatever one may personally think about 
religion for himself, even the most superficial 
investigation shows the active interest li- 
brary users have in it today. Thirty-four 
libraries have codperated in supplying data 
for this paper. Fifteen are public libraries; 
fourteen, college or university libraries, two 
state library extension departments; two li- 
brary school instructors and one, a nationally 
known expert on periodicals. 


* Abridged. 
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In all but three libraries an active interest 
in religious periodicals was reported. One 
of these, a public library which places much 
emphasis on adapting its resources to its pa- 
trons, speaks of its “meager experience with 
religious periodicals. We rely so nearly 
completely on [a near-by reference library | 
that we really have no facts of value to pass 
on.” The other two are university libraries. 
The librarian of one, a university founded 
by a leading Protestant denomination and in- 
cluding a theological seminary, says some- 
what emphatically “never have done it and 
have no opinion.” From the other, one of 
our oldest, private, non-sectarian universities 
comes the laconic report: “No knowledge.” 

In judging the desirability of the religious 
periodical for library use, eight specifically 
mentioned indexing in a standard periodical 
index as a prime requisite. A large propor- 
tion of the other twenty-three imply the de- 
sirability of such indexing. In regard to the 
intrinsic characteristics which make these pe- 
riodicals desirable for library use, there was 
substantial agreement not only as to the char- 
acteristics themselves, but also among the 
types of libraries reporting. Absence of nar- 
row partisanship or sectarian narrowness 
and appeal to the general reader or to the 
various interest groups using the library 
were most often stressed. Public and uni- 
versity libraries agreed on these points. Only 
sixteen stressed scholarship and only two spe- 
cifically insisted on timeliness, while only one 
definitely mentioned good typographical for- 
mat as important. It is not surprising to find 
the Newark Public Library consistent in its 
interest in good printing. 

In the light of these opinions it seems nat- 
ural to find that most public, college and 
university libraries do not subscribe for pe- 
riodicals whose interest is limited to a 
specific sect or school of thought of limited 
appeal. Only two of the thirty-one admit 
subscribing for any considerable number of 
“frankly sectarian or controversial periodi- 
cals.” These are Hamilton College, and 
Haverford College and their lists of sug- 
gested desiderata show that they do not dif- 
fer much from the other reporting libraries 
in their actual practice. For the most part 
subscriptions to these denominational serials 
are for the recognized periodical leaders, 


churches of world or international scope like 
the Catholic, Jewish, Episcopal or Christian 
Science groups, or for serials of the church or 
school which the college represents. For ex. 
ample, both Haverford and Swarthmore take 
many Quaker periodicals. 

There is no evidence of narrow censorship 
of periodicals with limited appeal. Twenty. 
five of the twenty-seven libraries reporting 
accept such periodicals as gifts. Only seyeg 
of these report any definite policy of limita. 
tion and this is usually on the ground of 
limited interest or obvious unsuitability, 
These periodicals are generally made ayail- 
able on call. There is rather general up. 


willingness to give them marked publicity or | 


favorable display. For the most part, only 
current or recent copies are filed. Older is. 
sues are destroyed or sometimes put into a 
“help yourself” location. It is only in the 
larger university libraries with considerable 
interest in detailed research that any serious 
or consistent attempt is made to preserve this 
material. 

The fine old typical question “Please name 


ten religious periodicals or periodicals with | 





a religious tendency, which you would recom- | 


mend for the beginning of a collection for 
general library use” ended the questionnaire. 
Fifty-six different titles were suggested, but 
twenty-one of these were mentioned only 
once and only six received fifteen or more 
votes each. Nevertheless, it represents a 
wide range of interests and with necessary 
changes for local reasons in the matter of 
denominational inclusion, it would make a 
fair beginning for the religious periodical 
section of most libraries of moderate size or 
larger. 


THE “FIRST TEN” IN RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS 


The numbers in parentheses represent the 
votes each received 


Christian Century .............. (26) 
Commonwealth ................ (20) 
Mibert Jomenal |... .< «0s (19) 
Missionary Review of the World (18) 
Journal of Religion ............ (16) 
Religious Education ............ (15) 
Cothalte Waele .. oo. .acccase ee (14) 
Christian Herald .............- ( 9) 
CS OO OR PS ( 8) 


Harvard Theological Review ....( 8) 
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The mention of only fifty-six titles by 
thirty-four libraries in widely varying loca- 
tions and of different types of work means 
substantial agreement. In many cases dif- 
ferent titles represented the same type of 
periodical and were virtually equivalent. 
Many others were clearly not needs in locali- 
ties where one or more religious denomina- 
tions were prominent. For these and other 
easily discernible reasons the number of votes 
received by any periodical is an unsafe basis 
of selection. 

The entire list is worthy of consideration 
and is included because of its value in mak- 
ing local variations in subscription lists. 


Three libraries voted for these: 
Christian Advocate 

Religion in Life 

The Watchman-Examiner (Baptist) 


Two votes were cast for: 

Advance 

American Journal of Theology 

Christian Endeavor World 

Christian Science Sentinel 

Expositor Times 

Menorah Journal 

Unity 

The one-vote group includes: 

American Church monthly 

Anglican Theological Review 

Biblicotheca Sacra 

B’nai B’rith Magazine 

Catholic Historical Review 

Chinese Recorder 

Christendom 

Christian Education 

Christian Science Herald 

Christian Union Quarterly 

Chronicle (Protestant Episcopal) 

Church Quarterly Review 

Church History 

Die Christliche Welt 

Ecclesiastical Review 

Homiletic Review 

Jewish Forum 

Journal of Biblical Literature 

National Council on Religion and Higher 
Education 

Living Church and London Quarterly 

Holborn Review. 
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In the selection of religious periodicals, the 
same points must be observed as in selection 
in other periodical fields. The general com- 
munity interests must be served first; as far 
as possible fair play toward different faiths 
must be observed; and independent judg- 
ment based on intelligent observation must 
not be considered of less value than general- 
ized lists which must by their very character 
overlook important local considerations. 


* * * 


Brief discussion followed each paper. 

The business consisted in the adoption of 
the constitution and the election of officers. 
The constitution adopted follows. 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this section of the American 
Library Association shall be the Religious 
Books Section. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECT 


The object of this section shall be to as- 
semble and distribute information concerning 
religious literature and to promote its use. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERS 


The members of this section shall be those 
persons attending its annual meeting who 
also at this meeting pay an annual fee of 
twenty-five cents. 


ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of this section shall 
be held in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association. 
Special meetings may be held if so arranged 
by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 


The officers of this section shall be a chair- 
man and secretary-treasurer, who shall be 
elected at the annual meeting in 1935, and 
each two years thereafter, and shall perform 
the usual duties of such officers, retiring as 
their successors are elected, they with the 
officers of the preceding two years constitut- 
ing an Executive Committee for conducting 
the activities of the section. 
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ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of those attending any an- 
nual meeting and contributing the annual 
fee as provided in Article III. 


* * * 


School Libraries Section 


GENERAL SESSION 


ELEN M. HARRIS, Lawson Mc- 
H Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tennes- 

see, chairman of the School 
Libraries Section, presided at the general 
session of the section held Tuesday morning, 
June 25, in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, 
Denver. Representatives from school libra- 
ries and the educational field participated. 

The theme of the meeting was, “What Is 
the School Librarian’s Responsibility in the 
General Community Library Program?” All 
the speakers were introduced at the opening 
of the meeting and each spoke in turn with- 
out further introduction. 

Elizabeth Neal, Compton Junior College, 
Compton, California, observed that it is 
one thing to “look at ourselves”—the 
theme of the general conference—and an- 
other to look at the responsibility of the 
school librarian to the outside community. 
Many librarians feel their responsibility lim- 
ited to the school, but the young people with 
whom they come in contact carry a love for 
reading and culture into their homes and into 
the community in such measure as it is im- 
parted to them. 

School librarians, in Miss Neal’s opinion, 
must cement the bond between school and 
public libraries. If formal education is to 
be lasting, they must develop reading tastes 
so that children will desire to read outside of 
school hours. From childhood to maturity 
the school librarian is responsible for develop- 
ing reading tastes and appetites of children. 

The distinct service of the school librarian 
to pupils is essentially a teaching service. 
Her ultimate aim is to help every child to 
become an habitual reader. The school li- 
brarian is creating a generation of intelligent 
library users, through planned and purpose- 
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The report of the Nominating Committe, 
headed by John F. Lyons, was adoptey 
O. Gerald Lawson, Drew University, Mag. 
son, New Jersey, was elected chairman, an 
Alice M. Waldron, Park College, Parkyil, 
Missouri, secretary-treasurer. 

Avice M. Watpron, Secretary 


ful teaching, through gradual forging ¢ 
library morale, through developing and stim. 
ulating in many pupils a desire to read, 

It is important, pointed out Miss Ned, 
that boys and girls acquire a technical use of 
libraries. The value of this is continuoy 
throughout their lives. 

Surround pupils with an environment thi 
differs from the atmosphere of the classroom 
she advised. Discipline should be handled 
personally. The school librarian’s task isto 
help the immature pupil to find and read that 
which he can truly like and enjoy. Th 
school librarian’s direct influence upon youth 
and through youth upon the community, i 
unending. The librarian has a wide field 
service. She must be a changing librarian in 
a changing library in a changing world. 

Earle U. Rugg, Colorado State College d 
Education, Greeley, first told a story showin 
how reading may affect a person after heis 
out of school. Clarence Darrow told Senator 
Norris that he admired the latter’s courag 
and asked how he was able to be so courte 
geous. Mr. Norris explained by telling d 
his early life. He lived in a small tom 
where one of the shoemakers was an atheist 
All the church-going people shunned him, bt 
the boys all liked him, because he talked # 
them about books, lent his books to them, ail 
instilled in them a love for reading. Mt 
Rugg considered it a fine testimonial to reat 
ing, when Senator Norris said he was nevtt 
quite the same after having known that mat 
and receiving from him his inspiration ® 
read. 

Mr. Rugg does not think the school lib 
rian’s function is restricted. She must wilt 
up, look at life—see what is happening ani 
begin to study what is likely to happen# 
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life. She must stop looking just at herself. 
She should read what is likely to happen and 
prepare to meet the situations which will 
arise. Colorado is essentially a rural state 
and statistics show that 40 to 50 per cent of 
the population have no access to public li- 
braries. School librarians must take their 
present equipment and develop it to meet 
rural needs. 

Twenty-five years from now there will be 
anew community. One half of the popula- 
tion of the United States will have been 
born in rural districts. Birth rates in cities 
are not keeping up. 

In every town, no matter how poverty 
stricken, there is a church. There is also a 
school building. There is the nucleus of 
what we have to look forward to. A large 
part of the year the school buildings are 
dosed. The school must become a com- 
munity center containing a library, play- 
ground, theater. Not only for boys and 
girls, but also for the adults of the com- 
munity there is a need for a wider use of 
the school plant. 

“Everyone that is concerned with the pro- 
gram of education, must become library 
minded,” Louis Shores, Library School, 
George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, observed at the close 
of Mr. Rugg’s address. 

The taxpayer should have the right to call 
in the librarian, the home economics teacher 
or the industrial arts teacher when the need 
inthe home demands. We must adapt our 
services to the needs of the community, study 
and plan courses in terms of living. We must 
face the realities of life, change our whole 
conception, get people to acquire their educa- 
tion vicariously. 

Mrs. Ann Congdon, Smiley Junior High 
School, Denver, was the next speaker. The 
school library community, she pointed out, is 
divided into three groups: (1) students— 
young people of all interests; (2) faculty— 
the indifferent, the textbook addicts, and the 
enthusiastic supporters of the library; (3) 
parents and interested patrons. ‘The prob- 
lem often is how to get parents to appreciate 
what the librarian is doing for their children 
and for them. 

Constant curriculum changes in the schools 
necessitate further library use. More plans 
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should be made to interest the reader of 
lower ability. The librarian should be a 
specialist in making suggestions for back- 
ground and recreational reading and should 
make suggestions for changing curriculums. 

In one experiment in Denver the school 
librarian has organized study clubs among 
the mothers. This stimulates the idea of 
having books in the home and teaches the 
parents desirable books for their children. 
Mrs. Congdon believes an experiment that 
has not been tried but that would be inter- 
esting, would be to interest fathers as well 
as mothers in good books along all lines. The 
school librarian might well bring to parents’ 
attention new books of special interest to 
them. 

The faculty is usually notified in most 
schools of new books that apply to their 
courses, but little effort has been made to add 
to their general reading. There are, how- 
ever, faculty libraries in some schools. 

The school librarian must insist that she 
be present in any and all community activities 
that involve books. 

Following Mrs. Congdon Anne M. Mul- 
heron replied in part to some of Mr. Rugg’s 
statements. She said that rural communities 
will never get books until students are trained 
to go after them. School buildings, club 
rooms, churches are all possible places to 
exhibit books. If we teach our children to 
love books, they will demand library service 
wherever they go. 

She believes that the most satisfactory 
method is having the school librarian under 
the jurisdiction of the public librarian and 
that she must be regarded as a librarian and 
not a teacher. Miss Mulheron does not 
believe in federal aid for libraries. 

Mr. Rugg, in answer to Miss Mulheron, 
commented: “This is the fifty-seventh 
meeting of the A. L. A. according to the pro- 
gram. Fifty-seven years to turn instinctive- 
ly to books and still there are 40 per cent of 
the people in the United States who are 
without access to books. 

“Libraries need federal aid. If in fifty- 
seven years you have made libraries avail- 
able to only 60 per cent of the population, 
you had better try some other plan than the 
present and I suggest federal aid. We 
need a knowledge of what children can read 
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as well as a knowledge of what children 
should read. We need traveling libraries 
and librarians as well as health nurses and 
officers. Special schools for training li- 
brarians and supervisors are also needed. 
We should promote culture on a tax basis 
—hence federal aid.” 

Anna Clark Kennedy, Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York, the next speaker, 
observed that every librarian has certain re- 
sponsibilities to her community, such as: 


1. Interpreting libraries and library serv- 
ice to all people with whom she comes in 
contact. 

2. Introducing individuals, groups, and 
organizations to the library or libraries 
where they can get service. 

3. Making known national and state or- 
ganizations that supply materials. 

4. A special responsibility of the school 
librarian is that of demonstrating that the 
library is an essential social institution. She 
must be an excellent teacher. The library 
inst-uction program has a chance to instil 
good use of the library. Great numbers of 
people in the future have the chance to be 
intelligent library users. The school li- 
brarian must bring the school and its needs 
to the public librarian. 


In many states there are no county or 
regional libraries and there the school li- 


JOINT MEETING 


The joint meeting Thursday afternoon of 
the School Libraries Section, the Section for 
Library Work with Children, and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, was pre- 
sided over by Miss Harris, chairman of the 
School Libraries Section. 


Mr. SHAw’s REMARKS 


Lloyd Shaw, principal, Cheyenne Moun- 
tain Valley School, Colorado Springs, the 
first speaker, had as his subject, “Touching 
the Intangible.” He spoke of the fact that 
while books of information and books useful 
for table talk are read by most people, great 
books, with real nourishment for the soul, 
are seldom opened. One reason for this is 
that a love for such books is killed in 
required English courses, where they are 
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brarian has additional responsibilities. 


1. Making the school library serve as, 





center for information. 
2. Taking up with the superintendent g | 
schools the possibility of making the schog 
library a community library. 
3. Bringing services of all library agen. 
cies to the community. 


The isolated librarian must use judgment 
as to which service is most valuable at, 
certain time. She must bring to the atten. | 
tion of individuals and organizations th | 
needs of the library and of developing ; | 
community reading center. 

The school librarian has the opportunity | 
of starting book clubs. She can do mud | 
to encourage book dealers to handle desir. 
able books. She can also encourage former | 
students to come to the library. 

Helen Harris, summarizing the meeting 
observed that Vincent Sheehan, author of 
Personal history says that the most impor- 
tant thing in life is to be aware of th 
trends, to make some small contribution 
With the development of school libraries and 
a new adult education program there is a 
new emphasis on the library. Our job is 
to keep ourselves flexible. Our world wil 
continue to be a changing one. We must | 
avoid freezing in our present pattern. We | 
must forget tradition and try new things. 


dissected until all their beauty is lost, for | 
great books should be read with the heart | 
and not the mind. Mr. Shaw then pro 
ceeded to describe the informal way i 
which he conducts his own senior English 
classes, in order to develop this love for the 
best in literature. In beginning the cours, 
he does much reading aloud to his classes 


from great and noble books, to arouse theit 
interest, and in addition tries to give them | 


an understanding of the author and the cir 
cumstances surrounding the writing of th 
book. The pupils must do a definite amount 
of reading for themselves, both books ant 
magazine articles, and must memorize 4 
certain number of poems. Professor Shaw | 
talks over the various books for outside 
reading before the pupils are asked to make 
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their decision as to which they will read. 
Then the class discusses them informally af- 
terwards. He makes a point of never se- 
lecting a book for a pupil, but as one boy 
expressed it, “You helped me to know which 
to choose.” 

Writing is not neglected, either, in Dr. 
Shaw’s school. Articles must be submitted to 
the school paper, these being considered the 
tuition each pupil must pay for the English 
course. The price varies according to the 
worth of the article. A single one may be 
sufficient to settle the bill at once, while 
many may be required of the poorer writers. 
At the end of the course some students may 
still be in debt, and may be required to pay 
fines. 

Professor Shaw described the library in 
his Cheyenne Mountain Valley School, 
where pupils from the first through the 
twelfth grades are given individual guidance 
and help. Most attention, however, is paid 
to the older students, for he has found that 
if the older ones are taught to love books 
the younger boys and girls will follow their 
example. He feels that the library is and 
must of necessity be, the most important 
room in the building. A real school, in fact, 
isa library surrounded by classrooms; a place 
where boys and girls may come in contact 
with the best books and with those who 
have learned to know and to love the 
noblest in literature. Professor Shaw’s ad- 
dress will be printed in full in Wilson Bul- 
letin. 

Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, fourth vice- 
president, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, spoke on “Unexplored Avenues of 
Service to Youth.” She said in part: 


Mrs. SHUTTLEWORTH’s ADDRESS 


There are in our national organization 
1,727,603 members. In Colorado alone we 
have 47,245. All these members are greatly 
concerned about what the youth of the land 
is reading and where books may be obtained. 

In the Proceedings of our national con- 
vention of 1932, you will find in our 
resolutions the following: “We believe the 
essential service of existing libraries must 
be safeguarded in this period when people 
are turning to books as never before, and 

at library service must be extended to 
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rural people through the establishment of 
county libraries.” Again in 1933: “Recog- 
nizing the unprecedented use of libraries in 
these critical times and their contribution to 
the child and his community, we re-affirm 
our stand for adequate appropriation to in- 
sure essential library service. We urge also 
the extension of this service to rural com- 
munities.” Also in 1934 we find: “The 
wise use of leisure demands good quality 
library service for all people, rural as well 
as urban.” 

We have delegates from every state in 
the union attending our national conventions. 
Often the year’s program is built around the 
resolutions. The majority of our more than 
27,000 associations have a general meeting 
once a month and many smaller groups meet- 
ing between times, and these resolutions have 
been a great help in making our public “li- 
brary conscious.” 

Here are a few excerpts from our last 
annual state report, showing in a small way 
that our workers are striving to do their bit 
in this great work: 


“One of the first activities is to contribute 
something to the school and public library, 
amounts running from $5 to $100 a year. 

“Members loan books to the teachers for 
review in school. 

“Traveling library boxes are procured 
from the state traveling library. 

“Old school and library books have been 
repaired. 

“Books and magazines purchased for 12 
grades. 

“Several village associations keep the li- 
brary open during the summer. 

“One small community has reorganized 
and is managing a library that has been idle 
for many years. 

“Another has established a library for 
adolescents. 

“Several associations held book exhibits 
during national Book Week. 

“One association owns a library of 900 
volumes. 

“Interest is created and stimulated by pro- 
grams on the best reading. 

“Many associations circulate magazines 
among their members.” 


From these items it will be seen that the 
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parent-teacher association is developing this 
desire for good reading, and it is here the 
library association can help us. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
splendid work of Miss Julia Wright Merrill 
(our national parent-teacher library chair- 
man), who has so faithfully brought a mes- 
sage to our groups which has helped in 
building programs and has shown our lay 
members how to work for and maintain our 
libraries. I feel if we could have in every 
state a person like Miss Merrill whose oc- 
cupation would be to awaken in our public 
the possibilities of the service that could and 
should be given to all youth, it would be 
only a few years when we would have the 
reading facilities so much needed, which are 
the right of every citizen of this nation. 

I am wondering if we could not put on 
a campaign of library salesmanship. All 
big businesses, all large corporations have 
at least one person who acts as a public re- 
lations officer—one person whose business 
it is to create in the public mind a desire 
for that firm’s particular merchandise. If 
we could have a librarian whose business 
it is to meet with organizations, study groups, 
key people in the community, and sell the 
public library as it might be sold, I believe 
we would find an open market and hands 
reaching out to receive. I know we send 
out bulletins, telling what the library has 
to offer, but they are so seldom read by those 
who need them. 

Again, if it were possible to set up a small 
library in a small town for even a month, 
I believe you would find it would draw for 
miles around. It should be managed by a 
sympathetic person, and well advertised, tell- 
ing the mother she could find help for her 
job of being a mother and homemaker; tell- 
ing the father what he could find in his field, 
whatever his interest might be; telling the 
youth who is interested in different activi- 
ties that you had the book for him. 

If this demonstration could be made in 
one state, moving the exhibit from place to 
place, I believe the public would soon see 
the advantage of a central supply, and the 
demand would be so great that there would 
be no trouble in getting the state and nation 
to give ample appropriation to give to every 
fair sized town a desirable service. In some 
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states this work is done by the book cara. 
vans and, as I am informed, has met with 
heartiest codperation and support. 

I have rather a peculiar idea of the public 
library, or rather the personnel of the ]j. 
brary. We think of a minister as a spiritual 
adviser, one who looks after all the spiritual 
needs of the people; we think of the physi- 
cian as a public benefactor, too, one who 
would look after the physical needs of his 
community. We have these public helpers 
to a greater or less degree in all places. We 
have established public schools throughout 
the land that all of the children of all the 
people may have opportunity for some 
amount of schooling. This has been brought 
about by the demand of the public. We find 
our extension agents going into the country- 
side, meeting farmers, teaching the best and 
latest in agriculture, and home economics 
teachers holding classes, teaching mothers 
how to make and keep better homes. 

I believe the public library has a mission 
equal to the public schools, as great as the 
churches, as necessary to the community as 
the physician. It is to the library leaders 
in our great centers that we must look for 
help in reaching those in our cities who will 
not grasp their privileges, and especially for 
assistance in educating our smaller commu- 
nities in ways to obtain for their children the 
library service now provided for cities. 


Miss Ew1neo’s ADDRESS 


Marion Ewing, East 131st Street Branch 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, took up 
the problem of the older boys and girls in 
the children’s room, emphasizing particu 
larly the qualities needed by the assistant 
in charge of these young people, and some 
of the ways of helping to develop them. 
The essentials as she sees them are: 

1. A genuine liking for children, and an 
understanding of them which is practical, 
rather than too theoretical. Companion- 
ableness is an excellent characteristic. 

2. Respect for each child as an individual. 

3. Neatness in personal appearance, am 
attractive personality and a pleasant voice, 
for these are qualities which will attract the 
young people and which they will imitate, 

4. A love of good literature, with an urge 
to pass it on to others. 
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Miss Ewing urged as one method for de- 
yeloping and deepening these qualities in the 
young assistant that there should be a readi- 
ness on the part of older members to accept 
new ideas when suggested by junior assist- 
ants, and that there should be more open 
appreciation of their work. One way in 
which their knowledge of books may be in- 
creased is by discussion of new books in 
staff meetings, and another excellent scheme 
is to have subject lists at hand for their 
use. The young assistant must be urged to 
keep in mind that there are all types of 
young people, from the child with the high 
1.Q. to those of slow mentality, some of 
whom have adult tastes, but poor reading 
ability. When in doubt, these adolescents, 
whose attitudes change daily, almost hourly, 
should be treated as older than they are, 
rather than younger. Miss Ewing feels that 
in the last analysis, any worker with these 
older boys and girls must not only possess 
as rich a life as possible, but must be able 
to pass it on abundantly. Her address will 
be printed in full in the Wilson Bulletin. 


Miss Kemp’s AppRESS 
The last speaker, Emily W. Kemp, Adult 
Education Department, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, California, discussed “Out-of- 
School Young People,” and told how the 


Los Angeles library is trying to meet the 
problem of these myriads of unadjusted 
youth. The Adult Education Department 
stands ready to give individual attention to 
these young people, and the various social 
agencies are given cards of introduction to 
the library, which they hand out to shy 
youths whom the library might not other- 
wise reach. A special collection, marked 
with a green diamond, is set apart for them, 
series of talks are given in the library lecture 
room for their special benefit and clubs are 
organized along the lines of their particular 
interests, that they may be encouraged to 
continue their education, and thus fit them- 
selves for better positions. A subject list 
of educational opportunities is kept at the 
reference desk. For increasing further the 
effectiveness of this work, the library is a 
member of the Coérdinating Council of Los 
Angeles, which unites all local agencies. For 
the last three years this council has been 
Waging a war against salacious literature, 
one of the worst enemies of youth, and has 
done much to improve conditions in the lit- 
erary field as it has in the matter of films. 
Miss Kemp emphasized the fact that while 
these are difficult days, they offer unusual 
opportunities to librarians of sympathetic 
understanding and enthusiasm for the wider 
fields of service. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARIANS BREAKFAST 


A breakfast for teachers college librarians 
was held Tuesday morning, June 25, at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

Earle U. Rugg, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, spoke on “Codrdination 
and Integration of the Library and Instruc- 
tion in College.” 


Dr. Rucc’s ADDRESS 


The program aiming to codrdinate and 
integrate the library and instruction in Colo- 
tado State College of Education arose in 
considerable degree from my activities as 
Principal specialist in curriculum research 
for the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers! between 1930 and 1933. Dur- 





' National survey of the education of teachers. 
: S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1933, no. 10. 
Washington, D.C., 1935. (6 vols.) 


ing the academic year 1931-1932 it was my 
privilege to visit thirty teacher-preparing 
institutions. While the visits were primar- 
ily to enable the survey staff to interpret 
more adequately regional and local prob- 
lems in teacher education, particularly in so 
far as the curriculum was concerned, yet 
it was possible to obtain much other related 
data. On the side of physical facilities I 
did visit the library and interviewed the head 
librarian in each institution. 

Due to the fact that President Frasier of 
my own teachers college made it possible 
for me to obtain extra leaves of absence for 
brief periods to make these visits I felt it 
incumbent upon me to give my impressions 
of these teacher-preparing institutions to 
him in a typed report. In this report, sub- 
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sequently incorporated in my more detailed 
report in the survey,? I described the gen- 
eral status of teacher education, noting 
trends and innovations. 

It is my impression that the library in 
these institutions is too frequently an agency 
apart from the instructional program of the 
college. In too many teachers colleges the 
library is by far the poorest building on 
the campus, and is under-staffed and inade- 
quately financed. (Data collected by Dr. 
Waples of the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago show that arts 
colleges spend for books and periodicals per 
student per year two and one-half times as 
much as do the teachers colleges.) Further- 
more in but few institutions is there any 
conscious attempt to correlate course ac- 
tivity with library activity, notwithstanding 
the fact that the overwhelming proportion 
of courses designed to prepare teachers are 
based upon reading. It is evident that too 
often in all colleges course activity is re- 
stricted to reading and study, if not memori- 
zation of a single textbook. 

It was, therefore, a distinct innovation to 
discover at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, that President James Wood had 
recognized this “Grand Canyon” between 
the library and instruction and was attempt- 
ing to eliminate this chasm by making the 
librarian, Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, also dean 
of instruction. (For details of “the Stephens 
experiment” see Dr. Johnson’s address to 
the College Librarians at the 1932 Mid- 
winter Conference.*) Other “Grand Can- 
yons” brought to light as a result of our 
visits are between: (1) the subject matter 
teachers and the laboratory school activities 
in their respective subjects; (2) the subject 
matter teachers and the activities in public 
schools in their respective subjects; and (3) 
the subject matter teachers and the life 
values and applications of their respective 
subjects. 

It was a surprise, some months after filing 
my report with President Frasier, that he 
asked me to become librarian of Colorado 


2 Op. cit., vol. 3, Pp. 1-154. See also Rugg, Earle, 
“Issues in Teacher Education,” Journal of Educa- 
—. Research, vol. 27, pp. 161-178 (November, 
1933). 

%“The Stephens College Library, Experiment,” by 
el Johnson, A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1933, pp. 
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State College of Education, in addition ty 
my continuance as head of the Division of 
Education. His theory, though, of the fune. 
tion of the Division of Education is that jt 
is a service division. Most professors in the 
division are acting as coérdinators for spe. 
cific activities in the program of the college 
—directing (1) the laboratory schools, (2) 
personnel, (3) guidance, and (4) welfare 
To aid the objectives implied in coérdination 
and integration of the library and instruc. | 
tion the writer has also acted as chairman | 
of the Curriculum Committee of the college 
since September, 1933. 

A brief description of our instructional 
and curriculum program is necessary. The | 
sole function of the Colorado State College 
of Education is to prepare teachers. For 
twelve years the College has moved steadily 
toward the objective of integrating into one 
unified program the best general, profes- 
sional, and individual education it is pos- 
sible to provide. As standards for teaching 
have risen the college has extended the 
length of its curricula until beginning this 
fall it offers general and individual education 
in a general college during the first two years 
of its program and professional education in 
a professional college during the third, 
fourth, and fifth years of its program. The | 
program, in outline form, is as follows: 


PRroGRAM OF STUDIES OF THE COLORADO | 
STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


THE GENERAL COLLEGE 


Freshman Year 


English (World Literature) 

Introduction to Science 

Art Appreciation 

Outlines of Music 

Social Studies (Contemporary 
History) 

Social Studies (World Geography) 

Health and Phys. Educ. (Personal Hy- 
giene) 


World | 


Sophomore Year 
Social Studies (An Introduction to the 
Social Studies) 
Three sequences—the beginning one in the | 
student’s Teaching major and in two minor | 
sequences, but for general Education 
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THE PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 

Completion of a 48-hour major, with a 
maximum of 60 quarter hours 

Completion of two 24-hour minors, one of 
which must be outside the student’s major 
division 

Professional “core” subjects: American 
Education; Psychology of Learning; Ob- 
servation and Applied Techniques of Teach- 
ing; Student Teaching; Philosophy of Edu- 
cation 


Major recommendations of the survey are 
also being put into effect; among them are: 
(1) careful selection of students; (2) more 
common or general education (in our insti- 
tution throughout the freshman year to per- 
mit students to orient themselves in college 
for a year) ; (3) minimizing over-specializa- 
tion and promoting a type of program de- 
signed to give balance to the physical, 
aesthetic, and social experiences as well as 
to the intellectual experiences; and (4) a 
professionalization of content in the ad- 
vanced college designed to equip prospective 
teachers with the knowledge, techniques, and 
appreciations essential to novitiates in 
teaching. 

To realize the aims of the college as im- 
plied above, the following specific objectives 
for integration of the library and instruction 
were set up, early in 1933, after conferring 
with leaders in the library field, particularly 
the secretary of the A. L. A., Dr. Waples, 
of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. Johnson, of 
Stephens College: 

1. To make the library function as the 
center of the curriculum and instruction by 
providing collateral readings for courses, 
particularly sufficient duplicate copies in the 
large orientation and professional courses. 

2. To set up the administrative organiza- 
tion in such a way as to give the Librarian 
and his staff intimate contact with the cur- 
ticulum and instructional program of the 
college. 

3. To lead students to love books by pro- 
viding well selected collections of recrea- 
tional reading. 

4. To make books and periodicals acces- 
sible to students in the library, classrooms, 
and residence halls. 


5. To work with the faculty to get their 
coéperation in encouraging and guiding the 
reading of the students. 

6. To work through the extra-curricular 
organizations of the college. 

7. To encourage the faculty and students 
to come to the library as individuals and as 
groups learn more directly the resources of 
the library and how to use them. 

8. To consult division heads and instruc- 
tors as to syllabi, teaching techniques, and 
assignment practices. 

9g. To teach students how to use books 
and periodicals through a course in library 
usage. 

10. To make studies of the use of the 
library, reading ability and interests of stu- 
dents, and the like. 

11. To promote a training program by 
which prospective teachers in sparsely settled 
states such as those in our placement area 
may make their communities “library- 
minded.” 

12. To improve the mechanical adminis- 
tration of the library. 


In summary, let me state briefly what has 
been done to realize these objectives. 

Copies of the syllabi and reference lists 
of courses have been filed in the library. 
Several times during a term students have 
filled out inquiry blanks listing the authors 
and titles of books which they find it difficult 
to obtain, particularly those books on re- 
serve. Data on file in the president’s office 
as to size of classes have been used and in- 
structors have been consulted in procuring 
duplicate copies of books most used. Be- 
cause of a 35 per cent reduction in the 
college budget, a small fee (50 cents to $1 
per quarter) has been collected from the 
students to provide funds for many of these 
duplicate copies. 

The contacts of the librarian with the 
curriculum and instructional program of the 
college have been implied above. As chair- 
man of the Curriculum Committee, I, my- 
self, have been able to initiate proposals 
designed to promote some of the codrdina- 
tions desired. Also by virtue of my position 
as head of the Division of Education and 
as a teacher of college courses I have been 
able to view the problems involved more 
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clearly from the instructional point of 
view. 

Provision for recreational reading in the 
residence halls has been made for two years. 
Copies of the New York Times, (Sunday 
edition), National Geographic, Reader’s Di- 
gest, and one periodical chosen by the stu- 
dents in each hall are purchased and dis- 
tributed by the library to the various dormi- 
tories. A few reference tools—a dictionary, 
an atlas, the World almanac—and the be- 
ginnings of general cultural titles such as 
Adams’s Epic of America and De Kruif’s 
Microbe hunters were purchased last year 
for each hall, and more will be purchased 
each succeeding year to build up permanent 
collections of general reading. Using the list 
prepared by Leon Carnovsky of the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago for use in the university’s residence 
halls, scores of titles found readable by Mr. 
Carnovsky have been circulated in our dor- 
mitories monthly. <A _ beginning has been 
made in similar policies in the fraternities, 
sororities, freshman houses, and in the stu- 
dent clubhouse. 

It has been mentioned that frequent con- 
tacts with the faculty and students have been 
made. Criticisms and suggestions for im- 
provement have been invited several times 
aterm. A beginning has b en made in study- 
ing the reading problem on the college level 
through a subcommittee of the college’s 
Curriculum Committee. Also the following 
condensed recommendations of a subcom- 
mittee on instructional problems illustrate 
other activities in this type of integration: 

“Tt is recommended that: 

“Copies of the syllabus of each course be 
filed in the president’s office and in the 
librarian’s office. 

“Assignments be made in such a way that 
the student knows exactly what he is sup- 
posed to learn and how to proceed toward 
getting it done. Assignments as far as pos- 
sible should be in terms of problems, and 
should make provision for individual differ- 
ences. 

“Steps be taken to see that students who 
do not have command of effective study 
procedures are taught how to study. 

“Term papers and projects should repre- 
sent jobs useful to the student.” 


(Then follow more specific recommends. 
tions for differentiation of instruction for 
various levels—junior college, senior college, 
and graduate, and for a subcommittee to 
work on the problem in a more detailed 
manner.) 


In the fall of 1933 a course in library 





usage was introduced. For the academic | 
years 1933-1934 and 1934-1935 it was taught | 


in connection with the freshman course, In. 
troduction to Education, meeting on the 


“off” or fifth day of this course. Now that | 


this course is abolished, since all professional 
courses are moved up to the senior college, 
the library usage course will be taught ina 
similar manner in the Personal Hygiene 
course for freshmen. 


Fifteen years ago there was a one-hour | 


course in the use of the library in this in- 
stitution but it was non-functional and was 
eliminated. Apparently this has been the 
history of many such courses. Hence, the 
above arrangement was entered into. The 
course must justify itself, and in reality it 
represents skills that should not carry col- 
lege credit. 

To make this course functional a careful 
analysis was made of the demands (activ- 
ities) made on library tools, and a test was 
constructed. This test* contained: 

1. Multiple choice questions (25 items) 
such as: “To learn the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the name of a place one should con- 
sult: (a) the Dictionary of phrase and fable 
(b) a gazetteer (c) the card catalog (d) the 
World almanac.” 

2. Completion questions (37 items) such 
as: “The source to which one refers in order 
to find out the exact location of Leningrad 
iS." 

3. Matching questions (6 items). 

4. Matching questions (8 items). 

5. Restricted matching questions (22 
items). Five sources are given and the stu- 
dent is to insert the figure denoting the one 
of the five sources appropriate (the card 
catalog, dictionary, encyclopedia, Reader's 
guide, World almanac) to such statements 
as: “Find a short article on the history o 
opera.” 





4 Houghton, Harold H. “A Test to Measure Ability 
to Use Books and the Library.” Unpublished Master 
of Arts Thesis, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. 1934. 
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6. True-false questions (41 items) such 
as; “MacAndrews is placed in the card cata- 
log after Macauley.” 

7. Recall questions (15 items): “Oppo- 
site each abbreviation write its meaning, such 
as: rev. ed.; 10 v.; pseud.; XLVIII; etc.” 

8. Alphabetizing tests—two activities— 
general and using encyclopedias. 

All freshmen take the test during the 
freshman week just preceding the fall quar- 
ter. Students who score above the 85th per- 
centile are exempted from the course. The 
test results are then used to teach the fresh- 
men not exempted to overcome their difficul- 
ties in the use of the library by constant 
practice in solving problems involving the 
use of library tools and techniques in which 
they are relatively unskilled. 

Furthermore the reference librarian is 
constantly meeting with college classes just 
before important library assignments are 
made in order to be familiar in advance with 
the demands that will be made inevitably 
upon the library as a result of such special 
assignments. 

Another study which has aided in making 
the library more functional was a careful 
analysis of the relative demand made upon 
various types of books in the stacks during 
one quarter. It was found that the fourteen 
Dewey Decimal classes listed in the table 


Crasses oF Books Most in DEMAND 
(WINTER QUARTER, 1933-1934) 


Books In and Books Out or 


Obtained On Reserve 
Class Per cent Class Per cent 
Number of Total Number of Total 
370’s 11.60 820’s 11.29 
820’s 8.56 370’s 9.67 
810’s 4.51 780’s 7.90 
920’s 4.24 590’s 5.35 
800’s 4.20 800’s 4.39 
940’s 4.18 920’s 4.39 
910’s 4.02 810’s 4.25 
970’s 3.95 940’s 4.01 
590’s 3.94 390’s 3.50 
780’s 3.53 910’s 3.03 
790’s 2.61 790’s 2.92 
610’s 2.51 950’s 2.79 
Total 57.85 Total 63.49 


accounted for over half of the books obtained 
by the students and nearly two-thirds of 
the books out or on reserve. As a result of 
this study books were shifted in the stacks 
to make the most used classes more readily 
available to the circulation desk. 
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These same data also stimulated a Mas- 
ter’s Degree thesis, as yet incomplete, the aim 
of which is to discover if there is any differ- 
ence in the achievement of students who 
withdraw many books (arbitrarily defined 
in this study as fifteen or more books), of 
those who withdraw few books (defined as 
three or less) and of those students who 
withdraw no books. 

Evidence concerning which reserve books 
are most called for is used not only to re- 
veal the need for duplicate copies but also 
to check the relative use of the library by 
various instructors. 

Space permits the mention of but one 
other type of study of library facilities, 
namely, the use of periodicals. As already 
stated, a serious reduction in the library 
budget was made just as I became librarian 
due to reductions in state valuations. With 
a much decreased budget of $2,000 for 
books, periodicals and binding the usual al- 
lotment of $1,550 for these purposes nat- 
urally had to be reduced. (In August, 
1933, due to extra collections of back taxes, 
an additional $2,000 was added to the book 
budget.) We had been taking 330 maga- 
zines or just three times the median found 
by Rosenlof5 and over twice the number re- 
quired for accrediting by the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges. By tabulat- 
ing the citations to periodicals in the Read- 
er’s guide to periodical literature, the Educa- 
tion index, and the International index and 
by consultation with faculty members we 
were able to reduce this list to 190, for a 
total outlay of less than $700 per year. 

It is my definite conviction that the 
efficiency of the library has not been ma- 
terially lowered but rather has been in- 
creased because of study of the qualitative 
aspects of the probiem. I emphasize this 
because the day of mere quantitative stand- 
ards is over. Not how manv magazines, but 
how much are those available used, and are 
there extra copies of those most needed— 
these are the queries that must be raised in 
the future. 

One of the first recommendations made 


5 Rosenlof, George. Library facilities in teacher- 
training institutions. Contributions to Education, 
No. 347. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1929. 
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(October, 1933) to the Curriculum Com- 
mittee and to the administration of the col- 
lege was that we abolish the curriculum de- 
signed to train librarians. This recom- 
mendation was accepted and now we offer 
but twelve hours of service materials in 
library tools and techniques for prospective 
teachers of English, social studies and the 
elementary grades who in our placement 
area (rural and consolidated schools) will 
have to assume leadership, if anyone does so, 
for any library development in such com- 
munities. (Recommendations on this prob- 
lem will appear in the School Library sec- 
tion of the Library Planning Committee’s 
report for the State of Colorado.) Frankly 
I doubt that the vast majority of com- 
munities in our placement area can ever 
afford trained librarians. As is shown in 
the report on school libraries cited above, 
county reorganization with a county super- 
intendent of education (not schools) and an 
adequately trained staff of traveling super- 
visors, librarians, nurses, and recreational 
leaders is the solution to this problem. But 
even with this reorganization and a greater 
equalization of educational opportunity be- 
tween the rural child and the city child, the 
teacher is still the crux of the situation. 
Thus, it is our objective to make teachers 
“library minded.” And we are not anxious 
to see teachers certificated as librarians. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
library schools offering curricula for school 
librarians should work out machinery by 
which such school librarians may be given 
the course work in teacher education essen- 
tial to the true performance of a school 
library. 

May I illustrate with the arrangement 
now in effect between the Colorado State 
College of Education and the library school 
of the University of Denver. This past year 
two young women, prepared as_ school 
librarians by the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, have been graduate 
library assistants in the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education. On a fellowship basis 
they have completed their Master of Arts de- 
gree in Education, taking professional courses 
in the improvement of instruction in the 
various school subjects, particularly read- 
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ing, research courses in which they haye 
made careful studies of the laboratory school 
libraries, and completing theses on facilities 
of rural school libraries in Colorado, 

As a result of this experiment, students 
also may complete the work in the general 
college in our institution, take two teaching 
minors, and do the professional course work 
required and then complete as a major their 
work in the library school of the University 
of Denver, graduating as they choose from 
Colorado State College of Education or the 
University of Denver. 

The final objective—improving the mech- 
anical efficiency of the library—can be illus. 
trated by the following: 

(FERA student assistance has made pos- 
sible many of the activities mentioned.) 

1. Card bibliographies of books on reserve 
have been made by courses and by instruc. 
tors; also bibliographies of essential books 
and magazine articles on topics frequently 
assigned as term papers. 

2. A two-card system for filing has been 
installed at the circulation desk to facilitate 
speedy information as to books charged out 
or on reserve. 

3. Codperation is sought with the faculty 
to facilitate advance preparation of special 
bibliographies for term papers. 

4. Rearrangement of the study tables and 
stacks has been carried out. 

I have sketched the beginnings of a pro- 
gram designed to codrdinate the library and 
instruction in colleges. To articulate the 
course work of the college in various cur- 
ricula with the collateral reading, term 
papers and the like is crucial to any program 
in which reading is the predominant activity. 
It is obviously more significant in a teachers 
college where the students in turn may pro- 
mote similar integrations in elementary and 
high schools. It is our responsibility as well 
as our opportunity to make the library the 
center of the curriculum and the instruc 
tional program of the college. 

I close with this implied program: General 
education? Yes, to guarantee informed, 
tolerant, thinking teachers, and thus sub 
sequently a new generation of informed, 
tolerant, thinking citizens. Professional 
equipment? Yes, to make certain that the 
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what and how of teaching youthful citizens 
rests upon the wide implications of profes- 
sional study of one’s chosen work. In- 
dividual education? Yes, to produce teach- 
ers with individuality, personality, and char- 
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acter that will tinge formal education on all 
levels with James Truslow Adams’s great 
dream for America. Upon the activities of 
teachers and librarians rests the fulfillment 
of these three ideals. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS BREAKFAST 


Jasmine Britton, City School Library, Los 
Angeles, California, presided over the School 
Library Supervisors breakfast meeting. Mrs. 
Gladys Stewart, Reynolds School, Denver, 
described the Denver plan for work with 
slow reading pupils. The plan includes an 
initial study of how the child differs from 
the normal child, followed by a consideration 
of what provisions should be made for this 
child who is different. Mrs. Stewart said 
that elementary schools have long been ac- 
customed to remedial work; in junior high 
schools the problem is demanding more at- 
tention since the slow reading pupils are not 
retained so long as formerly in the elemen- 
tary schools but are sent on to the junior 
high schools where they meet other pupils of 
the same social age. Laws enforcing school 
attendance keep many children of limited 
ability in high school. 

Many poor readers, librarians realize, are 
normal mentally; their reading difficulties 
may arise in physical defects such as poor 
vision, in poor school attendance, or in emo- 
tional disturbance. Children who deviate 
from the normal frequently have foreign 
parentage; they are not of low mentality, 
but do not measure up with children from 
homes in which English is spoken. The ef- 
fects of this language handicap are known: 
the children often excel in shop, in gymnas- 
tics and in art. In contact studies, i.e., Eng- 
lish and social science, their achievement is 
low, however. Many become discouraged 
and miserable because of their lack of ad- 
justment; they develop an inferiority com- 
plex, become behavior problems and are 
given to vandalism with books. 

Mrs. Stewart suggested procedure for the 
librarian to anticipate the behavior problems 
thus presented. Through the teacher, the 
librarian should know the reading handicaps 
of children in every group, and should also 
know their individual reading ability. 


Thoroughly familiar with the characteristics 
of children of low mentality and with the 
requirements of those with normal reading 
habits, she must understand what adjust- 
ments should be made for the poor reader, 
namely, provision of large type books; adap- 
tations in story-telling; direction of readers 
to a variety of materials on the same sub- 
ject according to the pupil’s individual inter- 
ests and reading ability, and to the graded 
levels of difficulty the materials present. 
The librarian also discovers new interests 
for the child in his response to pictures and 
to all sorts of objects. To overcome his 
feeling of awe toward the book, and to create 
a desire to know what is inside the book 
with which he is not able to work, the li- 
brarian lets the slow child handle many of 
these books lovingly and carefully. Other 
children in the library of better reading abil- 
ity should read and interpret the reading to 
the slower child. 

The librarian should know what types of 
remedial work the child needs: speed may 
be facilitated with stories of adventure and 
action. Through the librarian’s records of 
the child’s reading, the child can compete 
with his own reading record. A most sig- 
nificant principle underlying all this work is 
that the librarian must never permit the 
child to be embarrassed because of his 
handicap. 

Mrs. Stewart stressed the need of books 
written in simple vocabulary with simple 
structure and of subjects in which children 
are interested, books as useful for the nor- 
mal as for the slow reading child. Miss 
Britton also spoke of the difficulty of finding 
simply written materials about subjects 
which interest slow and normal children 
alike: for example, fire engines, ships, avia- 
tion. Looking toward the combination of 


interest and of appropriate vocabulary pres- 


entation, the Los Angeles City School Dis- 
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trict has issued in tentative edition, Books 
evaluated by means of the vocabulary grade 
placement formula, revised to April, 1935. 
Lois F. Shortess, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, reported 
briefly about the Conference on Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading which preceded the A. L. A. 
conference. The topic of the meeting was 
“Loss of Readers After 14 Years of Age. 
Have We Ever Had Them? If So, Why 
Lost?” Miss Shortess said that devices and 
practices used by public and school libra- 
rians were presented; no conclusions were 
drawn, but the discussion was helpful and 
stimulating to all interested in young people. 
George E. Hook, principal, Baker Junior 
High School, Denver, speaking from a wide 
experience of work with low ability groups 
said that development of the child’s fondness 
for what is going on in the classroom is 
essential to attaining for him a good read- 
ing ability, and that substitution of the ac- 
tivities program for the academic program, 
and attention to the personality and method 
of the teacher are important means to this 
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end. Realizing the infrequently recognizg 
difficulty of discovering the child’s interes 
solely through his reading, a science teache 
motivated garden interests by visits to gar. 
dens, talks about flowers, organization of, 
school flower exhibit—invitations to whid 
were written by the children—and the order. 
ing of seed catalogs in preparation for hom 
gardens. After this experience, the pupik 
evidenced more reading ability than at th 
beginning of the semester. 

In conclusion Miss Britton said that w 
cannot over-emphasize the importance og 
recognizing correct attitudes toward books, 
Desirable feeling toward books can be fos. 


tered in the appreciation hour when books | 


and pictures are looked at and discussed; 
preventive work must come before remedial 
work. We need books which will not sim 


plify so much that the literary quality is lost; | 
the mystery of words must be kept and not | 
sacrificed in mastering the mechanics o | 
reading. Our aim should be not that “He | 
who runs may read,” but that “He wh | 


reads may run.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARY TEA 


School librarians were invited to a tea, 
Friday afternoon, which was planned by 
Elizabeth Scripture, Professional Library, 
Denver, and her group of librarians. Resi- 
dents of Denver very generously donated 
their machines for a trip around the city, 
sO give visiting librarians not only a chance 
to view Denver, but also to examine some 
of the outstanding elementary, junior high 
and senior high school libraries of the city. 
Miss Scripture may well be proud of her 
libraries, among which the Steele elementary, 
Mann junior high school, East and South 
high schools are outstanding. At 4:30 P.M. 
the machines drew up before the Lakewood 
Country Club, where Miss Scripture and 


BUSINESS 


The meeting was called to order Thursday 
afternoon, June 27, in the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium, by Mary Randell Bacon, North 
Central High School Library, Spokane, 
Washington, in the absence of Helen Harris, 
chairman. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer’s report show- 





several of her librarians greeted us. The | 


club house was most attractive, and the spa- 
cious reception room was decorated with 
lovely baskets and vases of peonies, del 
phiniums, roses and bachelor buttons, all do 
nated by Mrs. H. Mendelsohn, who was also 
among those to offer services for the sight- 
seeing trip. 

The tea was a most delightful occasion and 
permitted the renewing of friendships an 
the making of new acquaintances among i: 
brarians from the Pacific to the Atlantic 


The room was agog with matching of wits | 


exchanging experiences and the real spiti 
of friendship. It was with great regret thit 
the group scattered to their engagements 


MEETING 


ing a balance of $268.10, was given and a 
cepted. 

Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers Colleg 
Library, Columbia University, spoke brief 
on the work of the Joint Committee of th 
American Association of Teachers College 
and the American Library Association, 
was centered last year in the seminar Cot 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


ducted by Lucile F. Fargo at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. The 
committee has in preparation a report which 
will contain recommendations on library in- 
struction in teacher-training institutions and 
tentative programs of instruction for teach- 
ers and semi-professional courses for teacher- 
librarians. 

The activity of the Joint Committee of 
the A. L. A. and National Education As- 
sociation on school libraries was reported by 
Anna Clark Kennedy, chairman. The com- 
mittee had organized a_ school library 
information center at the Atlantic City 
conference of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. in February. At 
that time a summary of an address, “The 
School Principal and School Librarian,” by 
Mr. John Coulbourn of the Garden City 
(N. Y.) Junior High School was distributed. 
The committee has made available the 
brochure, School libraries in Denver, pre- 
pared by the school librarians of Denver for 
distribution at the N. E. A. meeting there. 

The two associations are being asked to 
work for a better understanding and greater 
support of school libraries, particularly 
through a discussion of school library sub- 
ject matter at general sessions, and to urge 
their members to codperate in dealing with 
the problem of book mutilation. Members 
of the committee are preparing a restate- 
ment of school library essentials and a 
pamphlet on research problems in the school 
library field. Recognizing the need for 
standardizing school library records, the 
committee is undertaking to devise a report 
form which can be generally used. When 
it is available all school libraries should be 
urged to use it so that measurable accom- 
plishments may be uniformly reported and 
compared. The committee was unable to 
organize the hoped for discussion confer- 
ence of school people and librarians and 
recommends that such a session be planned 
during the coming year. 

Miss Kennedy also read the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on the Mutilation of 
Books, the recommendations later being sent 
to the Executive Board of the A. L. A. and 
N. E. A. and printed in the August A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 


Miss Scripture reported briefly on a pre- 
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conference meeting held on Saturday, June 
22. The group included public and school 
librarians, and school administrators. She 
reported unanimity of thinking, various 
plans, few statistics, with no specific find- 
ings. Miss Kennedy recommended that in 
the future any group taking part in similar 
conferences be used in programs for larger 
groups. 

The Membership Committee of the sec- 
tion report was presented and accepted. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 


The personnel of the Membership Com- 
mittee for 1935-36 includes Eleanor M. Dye, 
chairman, and Helen M. Clark, Mary Pea- 
cock Douglas, Miriam Snow, and Lenore 
Townsend, regional chairmen. 

The work of the Membership Committee 
was well organized during 1934-35 under 
the direction of Helen Carpenter, with four 
regional chairmen and state chairmen in all 
but one state. 

The following means were used in the 
membership drive:. 


1. Membership slips were sent by the state 
chairmen, to all school librarians listed in 
the A. L. A. Handbook asking them to join 
or renew their membership. 

2. State chairmen in many cases checked 
these lists with the state supervisor, and 
wrote letters in the fall of 1934 and early 
in 1935 to any librarians not members of 
the section. 

3. Notices inviting school librarians to 
join the section were inserted in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, Library Journal and Wilson Bul- 
letin. 

4. Announcements inviting school libra- 
rians to join the section were made at 
various library meetings throughout the 
country. 

As a result of the efforts of this group of 
regional and state chairmen the treasurer 
reports a total of 572 members with 364 
paid through 1935, 197 through 1936 and 11 
through 1937 or later. 

Recommendations of the committee are: 

1. That the treasurer send out mimeo- 
graphed renewal notices in April of each 
year. 

2. That notices of dues be sent to the 
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A. L. A. Bulletin, Library Journal and Wil- 
son Bulletin for the February issue. 

3. That the section be advertised at the 
state school libraries section meetings and 
that dues be collected at such meetings. 


* * * 


The report of the committee on Youth 
Problems and Libraries made by Florence 
A. Briber, Denver, Colorado, was accepted. 

The recommendation of the section’s Ex- 
ecutive Board to the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A. for the immediate establishment at 
headquarters of a department for work with 
young people was read by Marie M. Hostet- 
ter, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana. The motion was made by Miss 
Kennedy, seconded by Mildred P. Harring- 
ton and carried that the recommendation be 
sent to the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 

A letter from Carl H. Milam requesting 
that the section take a sustaining membership 
in A. L. A. was read by Charlotte Smith, 
Harrison Technical High School Library, 
Chicago, who reported that the Executive 
Board of the section felt that though we 
might be interested, funds were insufficient. 
They recommended that the section deny the 
request. The motion was made by Miss 
Smith, seconded by Miss Harrington and 
carried that we decline with regret the re- 
quest to become an A. L. A. sustaining 
member. 

The chairman reported that the section’s 
Executive Board has plans for a revision of 
the section constitution. The revision will be 
submitted to section members in the next few 
months and a tentative form will be published 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin in the spring. The 
suggested changes will be discussed at the 
1936 meeting, and action will be taken the 
following year. 

The following report of the Resolutions 
Committee was made by Miss Kennedy and 
accepted: 

RESOLUTIONS 


We, the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the School Libraries Section in 
behalf of the school librarians who are at- 
tending the Denver conference and the school 
librarians of the United States and Canada 
who are interested in the accomplishments 


and the activities of the section, wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking: 

First: The speakers who have made signifi. 
cant contributions to our meetings; 

Second: The librarians of Denver who 
plans and arrangements have made possibl, 
the success of this conference; 

Third: The Denver Board of Education, 
superintendent of schools and other school 
administrators for their assistance in all o 
our undertakings; 

Fourth: The school librarians of Denver 
who have provided for the special interests of 
our group and have so well organized th 
school library booth, the exhibits, and the 
visits to school libraries; 


Fifth: The Y. W. C. A. of Denver for 


its hospitality in providing a place for our | 


meetings ; 





Sixth: The Section for Library Work with | 


Children and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table for coédperation in program 
planning; 


Seventh: The A. L. A. Committee on | 


School Libraries and its subcommittees on 
bibliography and book evaluation for the 
several helpful bibliographies; 

Eighth: The committees and officers of 
the section for the faithful and thorough 
performance of the duties entrusted to them; 

Ninth: Miss Helen Harris, our chairman, 
for her untiring and devoted service to the 
section and her foresight and discernment in 
arranging its fine program. 

ELIZABETH NEAL 
ANNA CLarK KENNEDY 
RutH THEOBALD 


x * * 


An announcement was made _ concerning 
the publication of bibliographies compiled by 
members of the School Libraries Committee 
under arrangements with the H. W. Wilson 
Company on the basis of receipt of a percent 
age of the income from sales to the section. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
recommending the election of Mildred 
Batchelder, Haven Intermediate School Li- 
brary, Evanston, Illinois, as the new member 
of the Executive Board for a term of five 
years was unanimously accepted. 


* * * 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Willie W. Welch, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama, acted as 
secretary for the business meeting. 

The following report of the School Libra- 
ries Committee was presented: 


ScHooL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


The School Libraries Committee of the 
American Library Association wishes to pre- 
sent to the membership of the section a brief 
report supplementing its regular report of 
the year’s work which is printed in the June 
Bulletin. Certain activities have been carried 
forward since the regular annual report was 
written, and it is believed that the section 
will be interested in hearing of them. 


Bibliography Committee 


This comittee has brought to a conclusion 
one of its chief projects of the year through 
the publication by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany of a series of reading lists as fol- 
lows: 


Background readings for American His- 
tory 

Reading for atmosphere and background 
for French, Latin and German 

What shall we read next? A series of 
reading sequences 


These lists are designed as aids to libra- 
rians and teachers and their production is due 
chiefly to the efforts of Alice Brooks and 
Jean Roos of the committee. The lists may 
be secured from the H. W. Wilson Company, 
and the royalty from the sale goes to the 
section. 

The Bibliography of Current School Li- 
brary Literature is now ready for print- 
ing. 


Book Appraisal Committee 


The Book Appraisal Committee has pre- 
pared a list of “Thirty Books for Young 
People,” selected from 1934 publications and 
the list has been printed in the June number 
of the Booklist. 

This committee, under the direction of 
Mabel Williams, the chairman, has also com- 
pleted a selected supplementary reading list 
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about Spain for young people which should 
interest librarians and teachers who wish to 
supply background reading to young readers. 
This is being offered for publication. 

The Yearbook Committee hopes to have 
at least one more of the articles submitted 
for publication in the Sixth School Library 
Yearbook (which has been at least tempo- 
rarily abandoned), printed in some periodical. 
Some of the other articles have already 
appeared in magazines. 


Publicity Committee 


The Publicity Committee has received in- 
teresting results from its publicity contest 
featured in the Wilson Bulletin. The win- 
ning paper will be published in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin [this appeared in the August, 1935, 
issue] and the one taking second place in the 
Wilson Bulletin, at some early date. Most 
of the material submitted is on display at the 
Denver conference. 

The committee feels that there is a great 
need at A. L. A. Headquarters of a depart- 
ment to represent library work with children 
and young people in public libraries and 
schools, and urges that anything possible to 
further this be done. Such a department 
should make it possible to accomplish more 
than volunteer committees can possibly 
do. 

HELEN CARPENTER, Chairman 


New OFFIcers 


According to the usual plan, as provided by 
the constitution of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion, Mary Randell Bacon, North Central 
High School Library, Spokane, Washington, 
will become the chairman of the section. 
Other officers for 1935-36 are: Secretary, 
Maud Minster, Senior High School 
Library, Altoona, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Charlotte E. Smith, Harrison Technical 
High School Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
Directors: Marie M. Hostetter, University 
of Illinois Library School,- Urbana; Mary 
Elizabeth Foster, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Elsa R. Berner, Lake 
Junior High School Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Mildred L. Batchelder, Haven Inter- 
mediate School Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

Maup Minster, Secretary 











Section for Library Work with Children 


, NXHREE sessions were held by the 
Section for Library Work with 
Children during the Fifty-seventh 

Annual Conference of the A. L. A. at Den- 

ver: a business meeting, a general session, 

and a joint meeting with the School Libraries 

Section and the Young People’s Reading 


Round Table. A report of the joint meet. 
ing may be found under the School Libraries 
Section. In addition to these a dinner was 
given in the Brown Palace Hotel celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the founding of 
the first free children’s library in West Cam- 
bridge, now Arlington, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The general session of the section con- 
vened on Wednesday afternoon at the Broad- 
way Theater, the chairman, Elizabeth D. 
Briggs, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
presiding. 

Miss Briggs introduced as the first 
speaker Julia Plummer, Public Library, 
Beaumont, Texas, as “one of the younger 
representatives of the profession who will 
look into the crystal ball and tell us what 
she thinks the future holds for the younger 
generation of children’s librarians and for 
their profession.” Miss Plummer’s address 
is being published in full by the Library 
Journal. 


A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN VIEWS 
THE FutTure* 


For approximately forty years children’s 
librarians have been seeking to make books 
vital factors in child life. The time when 
one felt that a distinct service had been ren- 
dered in supplying books and reading guid- 
ance alone to patrons of the children’s room 
is long since past; today, if we expect the 
modern child to frequent our libraries, we 
find it necessary to do far more than con- 
fine ourselves to the selection of books. 

It is not the child who has changed—con- 
ditions have changed. The cinema which 
provides a short and comfortable method of 
obtaining both thrills and information with 
little or no effort; the radio and motor car 
which eliminate distance and space for chil- 
dren as well as adults; provision of public 
grounds where children may engage in games 
and other activities; museums of various 


* Abridged. 
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kinds, art, historical and scientific; all these 
fill the child’s day out of school hours and 
one wonders how he finds time for quiet 
reading. Yet the children’s librarian can tes- 
tify that he does. 

The problem of overcoming the obstacles 
which keep children from our libraries, and 
of creating a desire in them to form the l- 
brary habit, is one which will be nearer so- 
lution when we make greater use of some 
of the competitive products of our age in 
publicizing what libraries have to offer. 
Motion picture producers have recognized 
the value of an exchange of publicity service 
and in each city where a worth while film is 
shown a contact is made with the public 
library, if the library indicates that such con- 
tacts are welcome. In an advertising period- 
ical, the Motion Picture and the Family, 
published by Motion Pictures and Distribut- 
ors, Incorporated, lists of books which will 
interest persons who have seen a popular 
film, appear along with other information 
about it. These lists are compiled by a 
library assistant in one of the larger libraries. 

We have watched the development of the 
spoken book for the blind; our vision should 
go still further to the practical use of the 
spoken word—the radio. To some extent 
it is being employed by children’s librarians 
for story telling purposes. However, with 
it’s broad reach, it’s uses should not be con 
fined to the mere telling of a story, it should 
serve as a vital factor in the educational 
growth of parents, as well as of children 
themselves. 

Two years ago a parent-teacher organiz#- 
tion asked if we would give a series of lec 
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SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


tures on children’s literature for them. 
Once a week for six weeks these mothers 
met for an hour in the children’s room. 
The following year a different parent-teach- 
er group asked that the lectures be repeated 
for them. This fall, for the third time, the 
course will be given to still another parent- 
teacher organization. With the broad reach 
of the radio these talks need not be confined 
to parents of any particular organization but 
all mothers who are interested in the read- 
ing development of their children. Similar 
talks on children’s books and children’s read- 
ing could be an outstanding educational fea- 
ture. Is it not possible that in the future 
a great amount of our reading guidance may 
be done over the radio? 

In my own community we have tried the 
experiment of having a regular radio pro- 
gram in connection with the elementary 
schools. This past year our local broad- 
casting station generously donated fifteen 
minutes to us twice a month during which 
the children’s librarian conducted a program. 
For the most part, books were reviewed and 
we have had direct results from this phase 
of our work. Daily circulation on radio 
days showed a marked increase, and calls 
for the books which were reviewed con- 
tinued for weeks after the program had 
been given. 

If competitive products can be used to 
bring children to the library, the next step 
is supplying their demands by giving them 
books which correlate with their interests. 
Current titles are helping us meet many of 
these problems. In the past few years we 
have added to our collections the books of 
Henry B. Lent, Clear track ahead! Full 
steam ahead! and Wide road ahead! ‘The 
photographic books of William Clayton 
Pryor serve not only as picture books for the 
very youngest, but also as a source of infor- 
mational material for older readers. We 
must make practical application of supply- 
ing the right book to the right person. The 
children’s room can and must become a chil- 
dren’s intellectual center where children re- 
ceive not only reading guidance but help in 
choosing their future vocations and in find- 
ing their own particular niche in the world. 

One great need in children’s work is the 
extension of service to children over much 
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larger areas within the medium size cities 
throughout the country. According to the 
last census reports there are one hundred 
and seventy-seven cities in the United States 
with populations of between thirty and sixty- 
five thousand inhabitants. It is within these 
cities that many children grow up with the 
library remaining an unknown quantity in 
their lives. These same children are the 
ones who are unable to do any reading except 
during the school year when the school li- 
brary is opentothem. The larger cities have 
solved this problem with their conveniently 
situated branch libraries but in most medium 
size cities the building of branch libraries 
will be financially impossible for years to 
come. 

A practical solution to this problem which 
has been adopted in progressive cities in this 
group lies in the use of schools for branch 
libraries by establishing in them collections 
which are accessible to children throughout 
the year. Since schools are rapidly becom- 
ing the social centers in the community, this 
service could be extended even further by 
expanding their use as a working laboratory 
for parents, with the children’s librarian 
sharing in directing and supervising the 
progress of children’s work in the com- 
munity. 

Children’s librarians who have read two 
books of last year, Robin on the mountain, 
and Down, down the mountain, realize as 
never before how stark and drab are the 
lives of children in many areas of the coun- 
try. These books beneath their plot interest 
and charm have a deeper meaning for all 
who have the welfare of children at heart. 
Is it not possible that the children’s librarian 
of the future will find a way to give these 
children the joys of reading? 

The young children’s librarian working in 
remote sections away from large library and 
publishing centers presents as much of a def- 
inite need from a professional point of view 
as does the type child in the books mentioned. 
The young children’s librarian needs some 
one to help her grow in her chosen field. At 
the present time heads of children’s depart- 
ments in large libraries and members of 
library school faculties are our only source 
from which this guidance can be obtained. 
The younger librarian is looking hopefully to 
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the future when it will be possible to receive 
this direction and professional advice by cor- 
respondence from American Library Asso- 
ciation Headquarters. When this is realized, 
the junior librarian will find that instead 
of library training being limited as hereto- 
fore, it will be a continuous process over the 
years and do much toward raising the stand- 
ards of the profession to a still higher level. 

These same children’s librarians are the 
ones who find that their contacts with the 
new juvenile books are extremely limited. 
If children’s librarians in these far away sec- 
tions could have access to collections of late 
books which would be sent to them by the 
state librarian for inspection, the problem of 
what to buy for their children’s rooms would 
be greatly lessened. It might even be pos- 
sible to arrange demonstration meetings for 
nearby libraries at which these new books 
would be displayed. We hope, too, that in the 
future we shall be able to have more of the 
literary criticism of children’s books like that 
Miss Anne Carroll Moore once gave us in 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

Each year brings forth some new accomp- 
lishment in the field of children’s work, but 
the possibilities of the children’s librarian as 
an active force in the community have not yet 
been realized. There are entirely too many 
citizens unaware of her existence; too many 
communities still without a trained worker 
and still ignorant of the importance of hav- 
ing one. There are entirely too many par- 
ents unaware of her training and her willing- 
ness to be of service to them. 

In spite of forty years of existence, there 
is pioneer work to be done by junior libra- 
rians. Much is behind us, but there will 
always be more for us to do, for we are ac- 
tively meeting each new problem brought 
upon us by changing conditions with the 
same interest and enthusiasm that has always 
carried children’s librarians through. 


* * * 


Miss Briggs then introduced the next 
speaker, saying in part: “Monica Shannon, 
once a children’s librarian, deserted library 
walls in favor of open spaces—mountains, 
plains and forest trails. But while she is 
enjoying the out-of-doors she does not for- 
get the boys and girls she left behind her in 


crowded city streets. Between the pages of 
the books she has written for them are 
fairies, sprites and elves, cousins of all the 


little folk her Irish ancestors knew and 
loved.” 


Miss Shannon (Mrs. Elbert Wing), poet 
and author, told to a most enthusiastic 
audience bits of the lore of the animals— 
bears, cows, and pack rats—who live near 
her ranch home in the Sierra Nevadas, the 
“Bewitched Mountains.” It is impossible to 
convey on paper the elusive charm of Miss 
Shannon’s personality nor the lovely cadences 
of her voice. The poem with which she con- 
cluded her talk indicates the great love of 
this gifted author for the out-of-doors: 


One with mountains and fields, 
Mingled with sea and with tide, 
Earth, I have loved as a lover 
Loves only his bride. 

Aprils that leap from earth’s womb, 
Snows that hush her to sleep, 
Rains that descend from the skies 
Making fruitful her sleep, 

Tell that the Earth is beloved, 
Tell that her beauty is blessed. 
Earth, when alive to the core, 

I am one with your breast. 


The most eagerly awaited moment in the 
general meeting of the section is the one 
in which announcement is made of the New- 
bery medal winner. The donor of the medal, 
Frederic G. Melcher, was present and talked 
briefly of the publisher’s part and purposes 
in selecting books for publication. 

Miss Briggs then announced that the 
medal had been awarded to Monica Shan- 
non for her book Dobdry, saying: 

“Monica Shannon, author of Dobdry, 
chosen by the Committee on the John New- 
bery Award as the most distinguished con- 
tribution to children’s literature for the year 
1934, it is my great privilege and honor, 
as chairman of the Section for Library Work 
with Children, to present to you this medal, 
the gift of Frederic G. Melcher. 

“In Dobry, who looked down from high 
mountain peaks upon marvels which ‘stirred 
him to wonder and happiness,’ who learned 
from his wise and understanding grandfather 
how to sink his roots deeply into the soil 
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and to live richly, you have given boys and 
girls a memorable companion and a lasting 
literary gift. 


“Will you accept this medal and with 
it, the appreciation of all children’s libra- 
rians?” 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


As noted earlier, the year 1935 marks the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the children’s library in West Cambridge, 
now Arlington, Massachusetts. The section 
celebrated this occasion at a dinner in the 
ballroom of the Brown Palace Hotel on 
June 26. 

Miss Briggs, presiding, asked Matilda 
Spofford to read the folder, The first free 
children’s library, by Alice Jordan, super- 
visor of children’s work, Boston Public Li- 
brary. Charles H. Compton, President of 
the A. L. A., was then introduced and made 
a brief talk, saying that children’s librarians 
represent one of the significant contribu- 
tions that America has made to the world, 
for no other country has placed so much 
emphasis on library service to children, and 
that we need to realize that all adult work 
depends on the foundation of children’s work. 
Mr. Compton congratulated children’s li- 
brarians on the one hundredth anniversary 
and expressed the hope and belief that the 
first hundred years is only the beginning 
of an institution that will last centuries. 

Miss Briggs introduced Anne Carroll 
Moore of the New York Public Library, and 
Mary E. Dousman of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, as having been the first chair- 


man and secretary of the section when 
organized in 1900 at the Montreal confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. 

May Massee, editor of children’s books 
for the Viking Press, was the next speaker 
and expressed herself as being the most 
thrilled person at the table, the Viking Press 
being the publisher of Dobdry, earlier in the 
day awarded the Newbery Medal. Miss 
Massee then told of the inspiration Mrs. 
Theresa Elmendorf had been to her as a 
youthful children’s librarian. 

Frederic Melcher, the next speaker, de- 
scribed publishers as those who “set the 
rigging in the clipper ships” that convey 
literature from the author to the readers. 

Monica Shannon, the final speaker, read 
one of her own poems, “The Tree-toad.” 

A huge birthday cake with one hundred 
lighted candles was the chief decoration of 
the speakers’ table. There were three hun- 
dred and fifty guests present including dis- 
tinguished authors of children’s books who 
were introduced to the section. The section 
is indebted to Mrs. Katherine Watson, head 
of the Children’s Department of the Denver 
Public Library, for the planning and arrang- 
ing of this delightful and memorable birth- 
day dinner. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting of the section was 
held Monday, June 24, with seventy-five 
Persons in attendance. The chairman, Eliza- 
beth D. Briggs, presided. After the minutes 
of the last meeting were read by the sec- 
retary, the report of the treasurer was read 
and accepted. Reports of the section com- 
mittees followed. 


Book Propuction CoMMITTEE 
The Book Production Committee has at- 
tempted to carry on the work of the pre- 
ceding committee in sending books to a 


number of states through the courtesy of 
the publishers of children’s books. Follow- 
ing are names of codperating publishers: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company; Harper 
and Brothers; Houghton Mifflin Company; 
Alfred A. Knopf; Little, Brown and Com- 
pany ; Longmans, Green and Company ; Rob- 
ert M. McBride and Company; Macmillan 
Company; Oxford University Press; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; Viking Press; Albert Whit- 
man and Company. 

States to which books have been sent are 
Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, New 
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Hampshire, North Dakota, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia. 

The committee asked that titles of books 
suitable for reprinting be suggested for ac- 
tion by the next committee. 

Auice I. HAZELTINE, Chairman 


* * * 


The section voted that members be re- 
quested to send to the committee suggestions 
for titles of books that they would like to 
see reprinted. 


Book EvALUATION COMMITTEE 


The Book Evaluation Committee has at- 
tempted to accomplish three definite pieces 
of work during the past ten months: (1) 
to furnish monthly articles on some perti- 
nent phase of children’s literature and read- 
ing, for the Elementary English Review; 
(2) to compile a list of children’s books 
which may be purchased for one dollar or 
less; and (3) to revise the 1931 Gifts for 
children’s bookshelves, through a subcom- 
mittee, with Ethel Bubb of this committee 
acting as chairman. 


Elementary English Review Articles 


In accordance with the recommendation 
of the outgoing Book Evaluation Committee, 
the incoming 1934-35 committee agreed to 
furnish one article a month for publication 
in the Elementary English Review. As there 
were three unpublished articles held over 
from last spring, there was material to start 
with. Our contributions were as follows: 


September—The Newbery Prize Books— 
Muriel Cann (held over from last year) 

October—China in Children’s Books—Mar- 
ion Ewing 

November—Christmas Plays for Children 
—Miriam Marsh 

December—Books for the Children’s Christ- 
mas—Irene Smith 

January—1. The Menace of the Series Book 
—Lucy Kinloch 
2. Are Children Still Reading Standard 
Fiction ?—Lillian Smith 

February—Art in the European Children’s 
Books Today—Helen Martin 

April—Favorite Children’s Books of the 
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Past Decade—Ethel Wright (held oye 
from last year) 
May—A Library Center in Action—Joseph. 


ine Dillon 


Mr. Certain wished our committee to re. 
view the six volumes of the Thorndike 
Library, writing six three-hundred word ap. 
notations, with an introduction by the chair. 
man, which would tie them together. This 
article was to appear in the June number of 
the Elementary English Review. At first we 
agreed to comply with this request, but m 


further consideration decided that the matter | 


was too controversial for our committee to 
presume to speak for the children’s librag- 
ans of the country without the sanction of 
the section. Mr. Certain feels that the chil- 
dren’s librarians would be the logical group 
to present the side of preserving literature 
as art, in contrast to the pedagogical point 
of view which would freely use literature for 
scientific purposes. He believes that the is- 
sues raised should be met in frank discussion 





— 





and would be very happy to publish an ar. | 
ticle in the fall, setting forth the libray | 
point of view, if the incoming Book Evalu- | 


tion Committee would agree to undertake 
the article, with the approval of the section, 
If the members of the section see no ob 
jection, the present committee recommends 


that the article be furnished as requested. | 


Also, that the present arrangement of fur- 
nishing articles for the Elementary English 
Review be continued if the past efforts of 
the committees have seemed worth while in 
the judgment of the section. 


Children’s Books Listed at One Dollar 
Less 


The work of compiling this list throug 
the correspondence method has proved # 
onerous that the committee has failed t 
complete it in time for the A. L. A. cor 
ference in Denver as we had hoped to éo 
The preliminary task of deciding upon titles 
with their present prices verified, is finished 
and will be in shape to hand over to the 
incoming committee for printing, unless t 
is their wish that the present committee co 
tinue to work upon it during the summé 
until it is completed. There is so mud 
worth while material available at one dolla 
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or less, that, in spite of rigorous elimina- 
tion, the list will be much longer than it was 
at first anticipated. It is hoped that it will 
be ready for sale by fall, and that the 
A.L. A. will print it for us. 


Gifts for Children’s Bookshelves 


The committee was asked to undertake 
the revision of this popular list which has 
not been revised since 1931. Miss Bubb, as 
chairman of a subcommittee, with Harriet 
Leaf of Akron and Gladys Flanagan of 
Washington, D.C., will have the list ready 
for printing by summer. [The list has since 
been completed. Ep. ] 


Romance and Adventure List 


The committee was also asked to re- 
print the Romance and adventure list, but 
felt that it should be revised before a third 
printing. As it was impossible for us to 
undertake further work of revision, we rec- 
ommend to the incoming committee that this 
list, which seems to sell the best, be com- 
pletely revised and perhaps renamed. Only 
204 copies of the 1934 second printing re- 
main in stock. 


Book Lists Sales 


Eugenia Brunot, Wylie Avenue Branch 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has for 
two years been in charge of the sale of 
lists compiled by the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee. 

A more economical method of handling the 
book lists went into effect, October, 1934, 
in response to the section chairman’s desire 
to conserve the limited funds of the section. 

Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie 
Library School, and Frances Kelly, associate 
director, very generously offered, free of 
charge, the services of a clerical member of 
the Carnegie Library School staff to handle 
the clerical work of the lists’ sales. They 
will continue to contribute this service, if 
the section so wishes. 

In an effort to obtain greater publicity 
for the lists, it was decided to enter them 
with the Wilson Company’s Vertical File 
Service. Miss Brunot feels that though the 
demand for lists did not increase greatly 
the experiment was worth while for three 
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reasons: (1) because the lists are given 
certain recognition; (2) because they are 
made known in out-of-the-way places; (3) 
because it is publicity for the section. The 
cost of this service has been small. 

The statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures from May 20, 1934, to May 31, 1935, 
is as follows: 


Booklists on hand May 20 
SE OE 0 «65240 52am on Ean 2096 


Booklists distributed to section mem- 


Sh ID ions «enti ahha ahd eee 948 
Booklists on hand May 31, 1935 ....3890 
(Includes the And that’s how and 


why list printed after May 20, 1934, 
with a sale of 981) 
Receipts in cash and stamps ........ $105.62 
I ined ites nt es nck let 
Profit from sale of 2096 lists 


Miss Brunot recommends that advertise- 
ment of the lists be handled in the future 
by the changing chairman of the Book Evalu- 
ation Committee, in order to inject fresh 
methods of advertising and new approaches. 
So long as the list’s sales office, where lists 
may be obtained, remains permanent there 
would be no cause for confusion in the minds 
of purchasers, she thinks. 

The question for the section to decide is 
whether the sale of 2,096 lists, earning a 
profit of $67.38 justifies the amount of work 
which goes into the compilation of a list by 
the already busy committee members, and 
the handling of sales by Miss Brunot and 
her clerical assistant. 

If there were some way of placing the 
lists on sale, with publicity given them, at 
A. L. A. and state meetings, it might be 
possible to increase their sale sufficiently to 
justify the work. Also, the possibility of de- 
creasing the cost might be considered as a 
means of increasing the demand for them. 
As the matter now stands, there is a great 
deal of work involved with small financial 
return to the section, and little profit to 
libraries or general public, if one judges by 
the number of people the lists are reaching. 

In closing, the committee would like to 
recommend for the consideration of the sec- 
tion and the incoming committee that the 
present plan of codperation with the Ele- 
mentary English Review be continued. Also. 
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that the question of continued compilation 
of lists be given further consideration, as 
well as the handling of sales. 

EtHEL C. WriGHtT, Chairman 


* * * 


The section voted that codperation with 
Mr. C. C. Certain, editor of the Elementary 
English Review, be continued. The discus- 
sion relating to the continuance of the com- 
pilation of lists developed the fact that while 
the sales of these lists are not large, never- 
theless they have always more than paid their 
cost and that primarily they are for dis- 
tribution to members of the section upon re- 
ceipt of dues. Their usefulness in this 
respect justifies the continuation of the cus- 
tom. 

A motion was made and carried that the 
section go on record as supporting the pur- 
pose of the article about the Thorndike 
Library which the committee had been in- 
structed to prepare for the Elementary 
English Review. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The most stimulating work of the Inter- 
national Committee has been that of filling 
requests for lists of children’s books to be 
translated into foreign languages—one such 
list went to Bulgaria and another to Ru- 
mania. We had, too, various questions 
about foreign books such as Hungarian, 
which were suitable for translation into Eng- 
lish. 

A bibliography of foreign children’s books 
translated into English has been completed 
by Ruth Hill, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, former chairman of the committee. 
We were able to secure a few details of bib- 
liographical information for her from some 
of the English publishing houses which 
brought out these books before they were 
republished in the United States. The Eng- 
lish houses in some cases referred us to 
Danish or Czechoslovakian sources but the 
material was finally secured. One copy of 
the bibliography is now in the hands of 
Mlle. Blanche Weber of the International 
Bureau of Education of the League of 
Nations at 44 Rue Maraichers, Geneva; 
a second, at the American Library Associa- 
tion Headquarters in Chicago; and the third, 
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at the New York Public Library. The 
committee feels very strongly that this list 
should be published in a form which woul 
make it available to all children’s librarians 
in this country. 

The committee felt, too, that publicity was 
one of its most urgent needs. With this jp 
mind, Helen Dean Fish of Frederick A. 
Stokes and Company, New York City, wrote 
an excellent article entitled, “Old Worl 
Treasures for Our Children,” which is to 
appear in the Horn Book. A shorter notice 
of the same kind is to be printed in the 
Publisher’s Weekly and a third has already 
come out in the Wilson Bulletin. 

The committee is in process of filling out 
a questionnaire forwarded to us by Jessie 
Gay Van Cleve of A. L. A. Headquarters, 
It comes from the Committee for Intel- 
lectual Codperation of the International 
Federation of University Women, a sub- 
committee of the League of Nations, 
housed at Palais Royal, 2 rue de Montpen- 
sier, Paris. The answers to this question- 
naire, coming from different countries and 
giving information about the scope of library 
work with children in those countries, will in 
all probability, produce most worth while 
and far reaching results. 

The present committee would like to rec- 
ommend the compilation of a_ bibliography 
of American children’s books translated into 
foreign languages. A list of this kind could 
be used as a reference tool in submitting 
suggestions for other American children’s 
books worthy of translation and would have 
a close correlation with the existing bibli- 
ography of foreign children’s books trans- 
lated into English. 

Rutu P. Tusrsy, Chairman 


CHILDREN’S SCIENCE Lists COMMITTEE 


As soon as the committee was organized 
its members studied the Science booklist for 
adults, published by the American Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Science. It was 
understood the children’s lists were to sup 
plement the adult, and were to be published 
by the same organization. 

The list of twenty-seven subjects used in 
the adult lists was voted on. Owing 
to the lack of books for children in some 
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fields of scientific knowledge, some subjects 
were omitted entirely, others combined, 
thereby reducing the number to thirteen. 

While this work was in progress, a letter 
was received from Joseph L. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the A.A.A.S. Booklists Committee 
containing this statement: 

“Our committee of the A.A.A.S. has not 
made any headway in getting funds to print 
these lists, and I take it... that your organi- 
zation is going ahead anyway both to prepare 
and publish these lists.” 

Although the present committee had no 
assurance that the lists could be published, 
it continued working in the hope that the 
section would find some way of having the 
lists printed. Awaiting the section’s ap- 
proval or suggestions, it tentatively de- 
cided to have the lists include books of 
interest and value to boys and girls through 
junior high school age. Six lists are in the 
process of preparation. The committee has 
secured the advisory service of the heads of 
technology departments in two public libra- 
ries, and supervisors and teachers of science 
in public schools. 

Before the committee can continue with 
the work some expression of opinion from 
the section is necessary on the following 
points : 

1. Since the A.A.A.S. cannot publish the 
lists, is it the wish of the section that the 
committee continue its work? 

2. Should the committee follow the gen- 
eral plan of the adult lists, making the chil- 
dren’s lists supplementary to those for 
adults ? 

3. Does the age limit tentatively estab- 
lished (through junior high school) meet 
with approval ? 

4. Should the lists include, in addition, 
books of value to the teacher or parent? 

5. Should fiction titles be considered, viz. 
Back of time, by M. I. Ross? 

Harriet G. Lone, Chairman 


* * * 


The discussion on these points brought 
forth the expression of opinion from the sec- 
tion that the committee continue its work 
and that the age limit tentatively established 
through junior high school be approved. Sug- 
gestions were made that the list might well 
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include some titles that adult workers with 
children would find useful, and that a sep- 
arate list of science fiction be published. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The present chairman inherited an able or- 
ganization for membership work from 
Louise Singley, past chairman, for which 
sincere appreciation has been felt in each new 
step this year. Our committee functions by 
means of direct contacts made by local chair- 
men with prospective new members and de- 
linquent members. We have a chairman for 
each state, one for Canada, one for Hawaii. 
and special city chairmen in a few of the 
larger cities. The states are grouped into 
eight sections, each of which is presided over 
by a sectional chairman who directs the mem- 
bership activities in that part of the country. 
Thus we have in all sixty-one field workers. 
Thirty-two of these are serving their second 
or third two-year term in office, and deserve 
our thanks for their faithful support. Ob- 
taining the other twenty-nine chairmen to 
complete the committee organization in- 
volved an amount of correspondence that 
occupied the entire autumn. 

In January the first general code of pro- 
cedure to be formulated for the guidance of 
this large committee was mimeographed by 
the Brooklyn Public Library, and sent to 
each chairman. Suggestions for obtaining 
new members included the recommendation 
that our invitation and publicity letters stress 
professional pride rather than profit, as the 
object of belonging to the Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

The chairmen were handicapped in not 
having an up-to-date section directory to 
work with, and had to devise their own lists 
of local children’s librarians by combing the 
A. L. A. Handbook and state commission 
lists. As no dodgers could be printed this 
year, letters had to be written to each pros- 
pective or delinquent member. We feel that 
the returns have been good, considering the 
inconvenient materials at our disposal, sal- 
ary conditions all over the country, and the 
zealous weeding of the files by the preceding 
committee. The 1935 Membership Com- 
mittee is pleased to report that we have ob- 
tained for the section 93 new members and 
reinstated 81 delinquent members, making 
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a total of 174 added members for the year. 
The general chairman again thanks the 
sixty-one loyal field workers for their energy 
and interest. Their friendly letters through- 
out this year have been a pleasure as well 
as an essential aid in our campaign. 
IRENE SMITH, Chairman 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Following the recommendations of last 
year’s committee the survey of the training 
of children’s librarians was published in the 
April, 1935, issue of Library Quarterly. 
Previously a digest of the survey appeared 
in the Wilson Bulletin, November, 1934, and 
in the Library Journal for January 15, 1935, 
an editorial by Rosemary Earnshaw Livsey. 

This fulfils the plans of the previous com- 
mittee for publicizing the survey with the 
exception of the list of college courses pre- 
requisite to library school training which has 
not been prepared for distribution. 

As this study arrives at completion the 
Professional Training Committee, if it is to 
continue, must next concern itself with proj- 
ects deriving from the survey or with an 
entirely new program which would probably 
require more than one year to develop. It 
seems appropriate at this stage to seek the 
advice and authority of the section member- 
ship. Does the section wish to designate 
the next problem for its training committee 
to consider or shall the committee attempt to 
discover its own theme for study? 

Jessie E. Tompkins, Chairman 


*x* * * 


The chairman then brought before the 
section for its approval the following con- 
stitutional changes, concerning which Lillian 
H. Smith, head of Boy’s and Girl’s Division, 
Public Library, Toronto, Canada, had given 
notice of motion in the Montreal meeting. 


ArTicLes To Be AppED TO THE CHILDREN’S 
SECTION CONSTITUTION 


Article 1. Regional groups composed of 
at least ten members may become affiliated 
with the children’s section by conforming to 
the following regulations: 

A. Each affiliated group to have its own 
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officers, select its own boundaries and deter. 
mine its own membership dues. 

B. Membership in the groups to be open 
to all children’s librarians, all persons inter. 
ested in the children’s section. 

C. One meeting, at least, to be held ead 
year and this to precede the annual meeting 
of the children’s section. 

D. Each group to send a report of its 
meeting or meetings to the chairman of 
the children’s section at least two months be. 
fore the annual meeting of the A. L. A 

Article 2. An advisory council may bk 
formed of one representative from each affil- 
ated group. The duties of the advisoy 
council shall be to offer recommendations 


to the Executive Committee of the children’ | 


section at the annual conference of the 
A. L. A. 

The motion was made and seconded that 
these articles be added to the section’s con- 
stitution. Discussion raised objections that 
over-organization would result and that sec 


tional meetings as already planned could | 


provide for the same purposes. The motion 
was lost. 


The following resolutions prepared by | 


Louise P. Latimer, Public Library, Wash 
ington, D.C., were read to the section to be 
voted on. “In view of the problems whic 
arise in libraries in handling most of the new 
picture books bound in boards and many 
others bound in rough cloth, be it resolved 
that the Section for Library Work with 
Children address the following requests to 
publishers through the Publisher's Weekly: 


“1. That they state clearly in catalog 
when a book is in cloth and when in boards. 

“9. That they do not use paper boards in 
children’s books intended for sale to libraries 

“3. That they give up the use of rough 
cloth which becomes objectionable after mud 
handling.” 

A motion was made and carried that part 
one be approved. Motion made for the ay 
proval of parts two and three was lost. 

The section voted that the incoming Er 
ecutive Board make a further subscription 
the Bogle Memorial Fund, using the board’ 
discretion as to the amount. 

The chairman brought before the section 
the matter of continuing the sustaining met 
bership in the A. L. A. The depleted com 
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SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


dition of the treasury of the section was 
pointed out and the section voted to leave 
to the discretion of the incoming Executive 
Board the matter of continuing a sustain- 
ing or contributing membership in the 


ALL. A. 


Newsery AWARD COMMITTEE 


The following nominations from the floor 
of members of the Newbery Award Commit- 
tee who are elected at large each year, were 
approved by the section: Ruth Hill, New 
York Public Library; Mrs. Doyne Elliott, 
Public Library, Los Angeles, California; 
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Dorothy E. de Goza, Outer Gratiot Branch 
Library, Detroit, Michigan. 


New OFFICERS 


The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following nominations which were accepted 
by the section: Chairman, Jessie E. Tomp- 
kins, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan; 
vice chairman, Mary Frances Cox, Carnegie 
Library, Atlanta, Georgia; secretary, Sarah 
A. Beard, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York; treasurer, Harriet Dickson, Public 
Library, Houston, Texas. 

Mary Frances Cox, Secretary 


Small Libraries ‘Round Table 


WO meetings of the Small Libraries 

Round Table were held on Thurs- 

day, June 27. The first meeting, 
for librarians in cities of 10,000 to 99,000, 
which was held in the Brown Palace ball- 
room, was presided over by James A. How- 
ard, Public Library, Hammond, Indiana, and 
was attended by 175 librarians and library 
trustees; the second meeting, for librarians in 
towns of less than 10,000 population, was 
held at the Municipal Building, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Winifred Davis of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, with 
an attendance of 135. 

When these two round tables were planned 
there was some question as to the wisdom 
of having a separate meeting for librarians 
incommunities of less than 10,000 population. 
However, the number in attendance, as well 
as the active participation in discussion, seems 
tohave demonstrated the desirability of hold- 
ing such a round table in connection with 
the A. L. A. conference. Upon a show of 
hands it was found that 90 per cent of those 
at the afternoon session had not attended 
the morning meeting. 

At the morning session, in order that a va- 
tiety of viewpoints might be presented, each 
subject was treated first from the platform 
by several scheduled speakers who were liim- 
ited to five minutes each, after which the 
subject was thrown open for discussion from 
the floor. It was felt that this plan worked 
successfully, though experience showed that 


more time should have been allowed for im- 
promptu remarks from the floor. 

The first group of five minute speakers 
discussed “The Ideal Librarian—From the 
Trustee’s Point of View,” the speakers being 
Mayor H. H. Hartman, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado; William R. Kelly, Greeley, Colorado; 
and Mrs. C. Henry Smith, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. The second topic, “The Ideal Libra- 
rian—From the Librarian’s Point of View,” 
was discussed by Mary J. L. Black, Fort 
William, Ontario, whose paper was read 
by Edgar S. Robinson of Vancouver, British 
Columbia; Mrs. Anna V. Duffield, Love- 
land, Colorado; Gwendolyn Edwards, Fort 
Collins, Colorado; and Frank Hayden Whit- 
more, East Chicago, Indiana. 

Among the traits emphasized which go to 
make up the ideal librarian were adequate 
training, pleasing personality, good health, 
common sense, judgment, technical efficiency, 
administrative skill, accuracy, orderliness, en- 
thusiasm, initiative, loyalty, courtesy, tact, 
alertness, tolerance, patience, a sense of hu- 
mor, altruism, public spirit, knowledge of 
and love for books, familiarity with current 
affairs, breadth of culture, intellectual curi- 
osity, “an allusive mind” so that books and 
chapters relate themselves with any sub- 
ject mentioned, the energy to translate en- 
thusiasm into action, ability to lead rather 
than drive, readiness to accept suggestions 
from the staff, ability to delegate authority 
and to encourage the staff to accept respon- 
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sibilities, ability to obtain active and enthus- 
iastic coéperation from the board of trustees, 
and a sympathetic understanding of people. 
It was mentioned that what is necessary is 
“not the three R’s of the little red school 
house, but the six A’s of the modern libra- 
rian.” ‘The librarian must be “aware, accu- 
rate, amiable, adventurous, active and 
altruistic.” 

A series of five minute talks by “Some 
Library Pioneers” included “My Book Bus” 
by Donald K. Campbell, Public Library, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, whose paper was 
read by William Teal, Cicero, Illinois; “My 
Motion Picture Information Department” 
by Jeannette M. Drake, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, whose paper was read by Mrs. 
Gertrude Sterba, Ponca City, Oklahoma; 
“My Octavo Music Collection” by Edith 
Hibberd, Oakland, California, read by Grace 
Ransome, Oakland; and “My Advance 
Book Information Department” by Bertine 
E. Weston, the Library Journal, New York 
City, presented by Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of the Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mr. Campbell, in his paper on “My Book 
Bus,” teld how Haverhill solved the prob- 
lem of supplying library service to a city 
of small population but large area. The 
49,000 people of Haverhill are scattered over 
an area twice as large as that occupied by 
such cities as Providence, Rhode Island; 
Jersey City, New Jersey; Dayton, Ohio; 
and New Haven, or Hartford, Connecticut. 

The library hires from the transportation 
company of the city for two days each week 
an especially equipped passenger bus and 
thus covers the area (and considerably more) 
formerly covered by five book stations. By 
closing these stations it was possible to save 
all but a small portion of the annual cost 
of the weekly bus trips. 

“The book bus,” wrote Mr. Campbell, 
“makes its trips on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of each week. It stocks up with about 
400 adult books and 200 juveniles on 
Wednesday morning, and keeps these as a 
revolving book stock, with few additions, 
until Thursday evening when they or their 
equivalent are returned to the library. We 
select the bulk of the books from open 
shelves in the adult and children’s circulating 
departments of the central library. 


“Our book routes cover about 25 mile 
each day. The bus makes 22 stops along 
the way during the two days. Total tim 
at these centers—about 11 hours. The tim 
spent at each varies from 15 to 60 minutes 
with, of course, a fixed arriving and depart. 
ing time at each point. The circulation ay. 
erages about 1,100 per week. On winter 
days it frequently will run as high as 75 
per trip. The 1934 circulation from the book 
bus was over 57,000 volumes (from 11 hours 
a week actual duty as a working branch), 

“Costs will no doubt vary in different parts 
of the country. We pay ten dollars a day 
for the service, and during the winter months 
an additional seventy-five cents an hour while 
the bus is parked at distributing points, this | 
sum to meet the cost of providing light and 
heat. This charge includes everything per- 
taining to bus operation; i.e., chauffeur, gas, 
oil, insurance, upkeep, garage, etc. The bus 
company sets the vehicle down at our front 
door. Our job is confined entirely to that 
of supplying the books and personnel to ad- 
minister it as a perambulating branch library, 
We designed and built the furniture, which 
is light and easy to make. It could bh 
duplicated for not more than one hundred 
dollars. The bus company removes all the 
aisle seats from the floor of the vehicle and 
puts in our furniture while preparing it for 
its library runs. The change can be made 
from passenger bus (in this case a standard 
23 passenger bus) to a commodious, handy, 
book bus of equal size and convenience to 
the specially built book busses, in about 
fifteen minutes time. If anything, the pas 
senger bus may be a little more desirable, be- 
cause the chassis and body of the car are 
expensive heavy duty jobs built for sturdiness 
and mileage, and a maximum amount of it 
side space. By this quick change the com- 
pany does not lose the use of the bus as4 
full-time member of its passenger fleet on 
the five days when we do not use it. 

“The annual over-all cost of this traveling 
branch figures at about $2,500 (about .04§ 
cents per circulation). Since, before th 
service started, we were already putting 
about $1,200 a year into the small book sta 
tions, and as we found about $1,100 of the 
personnel cost by transfer or redistributing 
of central building staff, the net increase 
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the library budget approximates $200 a year 
for a two-day traveling library service. 

“When the suggestion was made a year 
ago that the book bus might be curtailed 
or elminated to reduce expenses, the people 
along the route fought vigorously and suc- 
cessfully for the retention of the service. 
They maintained that it was an important 
and practical service return to them from 
their tax payments.” 

Miss Drake, in her paper, “My Motion 
Picture Information Department” [to ap- 
pear in full in the Wilson Bulletin] said: 
“Moving pictures are acknowledged to be an 
important factor in life, a factor which must 
be reckoned with and cannot be ignored. 
Anything which has as wide an interest ra- 
dius, and as great an influence as the movies, 
particularly on youth, is of significance to li- 
braries. 

“Because of the feeling of a measure of 
responsibility in the matter, the Pasadena 
Public Library was glad of the opportunity 
to codperate in the dissemination of the news 
of good pictures and that of poor or vicious 
ones, through a motion picture service. 

“This service, installed in January of this 
year, is, as far as we know, unique in Pasa- 
dena in that it had its inception in the 
Pasadena Codrdinating Council of Social 
Agencies. This is a voluntary group made 
up of representatives from the social work- 


ers, the juvenile court, the school truant 


oficer, a minister, and others. This com- 
mittee has community interests at heart and 
the improvement of any community influence 
which effects the young people of the city. 

“Through the council’s efforts and with 
the codperation of the theater managers, the 
picture service was made an SERA 
project which the Council hoped to handle 
through the library and with the codperation 
of the library. This was a tribute to the 
library’s place in the community as a factor 
in its betterment, a recognition which we 
were happy to verify and encourage through 
this plan. 

“The service is handled in this way: A 
catalog file of over-size cards is brought 
weekly to the library by the service represen- 
tative and filed by him in the box provided 
for that purpose. The file is in two alpha- 
bets; first arranged by the name of the 


theater, and second, by the title of the picture. 
Hence, the information wanted may readily 
be found according to the nature of the re- 
quest. 

“The cards are brought into the library 
a week in advance so that forthcoming pic- 
tures as well as those currently showing may 
be reported upon. The file is kept in the 
reference room and the reference librarians 
answer all inquiries from it. In fairness to 
the exhibitors there is no advice given as 
to the “best” picture to see. That is left to 
the judgment and choice of the inquirer after 
he hears the reports on the pictures in which 
he is interested. 

“Tt is always made clear to the inquirer 
that all opinions are quoted and do not origi- 
nate in the library, nor is the library in 
any way responsible for them. We quote 
the information provided and the source of 
the judgment is always given as well. 

“Under the file, by theater, the name of 
the theater, its address and telephone num- 
ber, the inclusive dates when the picture will 
be shown, time of performance, and price 
of admission and name of picture, are listed. 

“Under the file, by picture, the title of the 
picture, at which theater it may be seen, the 
cast, director, and the report on the picture’s 
merit are indicated. The source of the quo- 
tations are varied. They include, among 
others, the California Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Parents Magazine, The Christian 
Century, Educational Screen, Women’s Uni- 
versity Club of Los Angeles. 

“A résumé of the plot of the picture is 
given with comments and a _ concluding 
recommendation. These recommendations 
are enlightening and helpful and prove a 
terse guide to selections. One word often 
tells all one wishes to know... . 

“Comments vary according to the quality 
of the picture: “Too sad for emotional chil- 
dren;’ ‘Unwholesome;’ ‘Misleading ethics ;’ 
‘Adults, depending on individual taste ;’ ‘Not 
for highly nervous children;’ etc. Also when 
a picture has been made from a book that 
fact is noted. This is directly helpful to the 
library itself. 

“This appraisal of current releases helps 
the whole family choose their film entertain- 
ment intelligently since quality, age and audi- 
ence suitability are all indicated and is of 
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great service to parents, especially, who wish 
to know what their children are seeing for 
amusement. 

“The catalog cards are brought to the li- 
brary already typed and the representative 
files them and keeps the record up to date. 
The library’s part is simply to house the file 
and give out the information contained in 
it. There is no charge, of course, connected 
with the service.” 

The octavo music collection of the Oak- 
land Public Library, which was described 
by Miss Hibberd, had its nucleus in the gift 
to the library in 1913 of nearly five hundred 
titles, twenty-five copies each, of church an- 
thems. Other gifts have been added from 
time to time, from various sources, so that 
today the collection is so large and so varied 
as to meet almost any request whether it 
be for men’s quartettes, for such choral 
compositions as Gounod’s Sanctus, or for 
complete oratorios such as Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. 

The collection is kept in specially built 
card board boxes each holding fifty copies, 
and is housed in a locked oak case. 

“Almost 215 organizations,” Miss Hibberd 
stated, “including clubs, schools, and churches 
of all denominations, use this choral library. 
Non-residents in all parts of California pay 
a fee of three dollars a year for its use, and 
the time limit is four weeks, with a renewal 
of two weeks, for church anthems; and two 
months with a renewal of two weeks is al- 
lowed for schools, clubs, and parent-teachers’ 
chorals. 

“For our out-of-town patrons a complete 
finding list is provided, from which they se- 
lect and mail in their requests, always nam- 
ing alternatives in case some of the titles 
asked for are in use. 

“We are proud of this service our library 
is able to give and judging from the expres- 
sions of gratitude, we know it is appre- 
ciated.” 

* * * 


Mr. Melcher then followed with a discus- 
sion of the “Advance Book Information De- 
partment” of the Library Journal, which was 
started in January, 1934, and which provides 
a forecast of forthcoming books four to six 
weeks in advance of publication. This serv- 


ice has received the approval of librarians to 
such an extent that the entire Advance Book 
Information department is now reprinted as 
each issue of the Library Journal comes off 
the press and two copies of each reprint are 
sent, at a cost of $1 per year, to libraries 
wishing to have the annotated book lists for 
clipping. 


SMALLER LIBRARIES MEETING 


The afternoon session of the Small Li- 
braries Round Table was given to the dis- 
cussion of the topic, “Small Libraries and 
Widening Horizons.” Leora J. Lewis of the 
F. E. Compton Company, Chicago, recently 
director of the South Dakota Free Library 
Commission, spoke on “The Responsibility of 
the Small Library in Regional Planning.” 
She traced the brief history of regional plan- 
ning among libraries and pointed to the 
Fraser Valley experiment as the crowning 
achievement to date. She stated that there 
are eight towns in Vermont now trying out 
a regional plan of library development, with 
efforts at pooling book resources over larger 
areas and the building up of regional con- 
sciousness. In Maine there are a number 
of small libraries voluntarily codperating by 
pooling of abilities. Codperative buying of 
fiction and exchange of titles in the fiction 
and foreign collections have been tried with 
considerable success. Miss Lewis’ address 
will be published in full in the October 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

There was a lively and long continued 
group discussion concerning the subject mat- 
ter of Miss Lewis’ paper, and other matters 
of interest to librarians in small communi- 
ties including such topics as: Short Cuts, 
Economies and Essentials ; Discovery of New 
Opportunities for the Small Library; Inter- 
pretation of the Library to the Trustees; 
A Trustee’s Responsibility; Book Buying; 
Experiments in Stretching the Dollar; Book 
Selection; Adaptation to Reduced Budgets; 
and “First Aids” in Book Selection. 


New OFFicers 
Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha, Wisconsin, chair- 
man; and Mrs. Gertrude K. Sterba, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, secretary. 
Rutu E. Hammon, Acting Secretary 
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Special Membership (Committee 


PART of its program of promot- 
ing gifts to libraries, of making 
friends for libraries and the library 


A 
movement and of encouraging public recog- 
nition of library donors, the Special Member- 


ship Committee sponsored two meetings at 
the conference in addition to a business meet- 
ing. In the absence abroad of Gratia A. 
Countryman, chairman of the committee, 
three different chairmen officiated. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY LUNCHEON 


James Thayer Gerould, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library, presided at the Friends of the 
Library luncheon on Tuesday, June 25, in 
the Brown Palace ballroom. A report of 
this meeting was given in the July, 1935, is- 
sue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. A tribute to 
Andrew Carnegie by Irving P. Johnson, 
Bishop of Colorado, given at this meeting 
appears in the August Library Journal as a 
forerunner to the observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Andrew 
Carnegie, which will be celebrated by libra- 
ries all over the world, November 25, 1935. 

John H. Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times and a trustee of the New 
York Public Library, opened the program, 
speaking by radio from New York City, his 
address being broadcast from coast to coast 
over the NBC network. Dr. Finley said, in 
part: 

“Friends of the Library, now gathered in 
Denver, and others who I hope will become 
friends: As you are celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Andrew Carnegie, 
I send a quatrain in tribute to him which I 
composed years ago and which in an illumi- 


nated copy he kept on his desk to his dying 
day: 


‘God made bees and bees made honey; 
God made man and man made money; 

Man made books both thick and thin, 
And he made houses to put them in.’ 


“As one of the trustees of thirty-seven 
of those houses, under the care of the New 
York Public Library, I send my personal 
greetings to you, 1,500 miles or more across 
mountain and valley—a distance of about 
the length of the Great Wall of China. The 
books in all our public libraries (I have com- 
puted) would fill but a single shelf stretch- 
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ing over that same distance, which prompts 
the question: ‘Cannot civilized America do 
more than provide a single shelf, while primi- 
tive China could build a structure of stone 
and brick twenty-five feet high and fifteen 
feet wide, extending 1,500 miles over moun- 
tains and across valleys, with a tower every 
one hundred yards?’ China’s wall is no 
longer a defensive rampart, but the public 
library, supplementing the public school, is a 
wall of protection for the best that the ages 
have given us, and a tower of defense for a 
free and literate democracy. 

“T send my greetings also as a sometime 
librarian, for I was once the shepherd of a 
little collection of books as librarian in my 
senior year in Knox College. The books 
in use numbered only a few hundred and 
were kept under lock and key in a room lo- 
cated as far as possible from the convenience 
of the students and opened only a few hours 
a week. My proudest memory associated 
with the college, of which I later became 
president, is that a book from that library 
assigned me to read and write about when I 
was a freshman became the seed corn of a 
book which in turn brought to the college 
5,000 volumes relating to the discovery, set- 
tlement and development of the Valley of the 
Prairie Grass Roots, which my plow once dis- 
turbed, with Horace’s Odes strapped to the 
beam to read at the furrow’s end. 

“Education is the process by which one 
enters the race mind, but its permanent im- 
mortal abode is the library. And I tepeat 
what I said many years ago at a meetjng of 
educators, that I looked forward to the day 
when we shall have a system of adult educa- 
tion in every state that will reach every man 
and woman as we are now reaching every 
child—and that the librarian will be as im- 
portant a factor in that system of education 
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as the teacher is in our public school. 

“In the epilogue of James Truslow 
Adams’ Epic of America, he describes the 
American dream—a dream of life in which 
it should be richer and fuller for every man 
and woman, with opportunity for each ac- 
cording to his ability—not a dream of motor 
cars and high wages merely, but a dream of 
a social order in which each man and each 
woman shall be able to attain the fullest 
stature of which they are innately capable 
and be recognized for what they are, regard- 
less of the fortuitous circumstances of birth 
or position. 

“He finds that dream exemplified by the 
Library of Congress—our chief library of li- 
braries, our national House of Letters, in 
which out of the common treasury democ- 
racy, the people themselves have provided the 
literature in which not only America, but the 
entire human race, has written its history, 
sung its songs, expressed its longings for the 
ineffable, in every language—in all, pursuing 
the mystery of the mind’s desire, the desire 
which is the evidence of man’s divinity and 
the hope of his immortality. It is the sym- 
bol of a nation in which silent readers old and 
young (no longer young alone), rich and 
poor, black and white, the executive and 
laborer, the scholar and the schoolboy, all 
read together in their own library the litera- 
ture of man’s struggle upward, of his faith 
and his inextinguishable hope; for why, he 
continually says to himself, should he have 
been led so high if he can go no higher? 

“Virginia Woolf in her Second common 
reader tells her delightful dream of the Day 
of Judgment for those who love reading: 


‘Some pursuits we practice because they are 
good in themselves; some pleasures there are 
that are final. And is not this among them? 
I have sometimes dreamt at least that when 
the Day of Judgment dawns and the great 
conquerors and lawyers and statesmen come 
to receive their reward—their crowns, their 
laurels, their names carved indelibly upon 
imperishable marble—the Almighty will turn 
to Peter and will say, not without a certain 
envy when he sees us coming with our books 
under our arms, “Look, these need no re- 
ward. We have nothing to give them here, 
They have loved reading.” ’ 

“But there will be a special place reserved 
for those who have here on earth been 
Friends of the Library where these have 
learned to love reading. 

“When I was a college president I used, 
at the beginning of every vacation, to say to 
my thousands of boys (and it is about the 
only thing that they remember of the scores 
of speeches that I made to them): ‘Reada 
good book; make a new friend and take a 
long walk.’ 

“The public library is the Cosmic College. 
Every citizen reader should be eager to do 
for it what college and university men and 
women are beginning to do for their insti- 
tutional libraries. I hope that soon in every 
community, large and small, there may be 
formed a group of men, women and children 
who will enroll themselves not only by name, 
but in active interest as Friends of the Li- 
brary—pledging themselves to be reading 
ever a good book and finding ever a new 
friend, not only for themselves but for the 
public library.” 


LIBRARY GIFTS ROUND TABLE 


Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public 
Library, presided as chairman of the Library 
Gifts Round Table on Thursday, June 27. 
It was an overflow meeting and a lively in- 
terest was evidenced in discussing the prob- 
lem of how to encourage gifts and bequests 
to libraries. 

Peter Hagner Holme, a prominent Den- 
ver attorney, opened the discussion and his 
remarks from a layman’s point of view were 
as follows: 


Wuat Lawyers NEED TO KNow ABOUT 
LipRARIES 

The subject assigned to me for this ad- 
dress is, “What do lawyers need to know 
about libraries to advise clients in making 
wills?” 

Several years ago the late Senator Charles 
S. Thomas was called upon to address the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce on the sub- 
ject, “The place of young men in political 
life.” In opening his address Senator 
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Thomas said that the subject on which he 
had been asked to speak was, by reason of 
his long activity in the political realm, one 
that interested him very much; however, 
what he proposed to discuss was the merits 
of the pending Moffat Tunnel bond issue. 

So today, despite the assignment made to 
me, I propose to speak for a few moments on 
a different subject, and my reason for doing 
so is that my answer to the questions in- 
yolved in my subject would have to be ex- 
ceedingly short unless I padded it beyond 
reason. As a matter of fact if a lawyer 
knows how to draw a will or a trust he 
can do the job involving gifts to libraries. 
That is about the shortest and most complete 
answer I could make. 

Speaking from my own experience, I 
should have to say further that in the course 
of over thirty years of practice not more than 
half a dozen clients have ever asked me what 
benefactions to make. Nearly everyone 
about to die, or rather, about to make a will, 
knows whom he wants to have as benefici- 
aries, and the question to the lawyer gen- 
erally is—how can you give effect to my 
intentions. On the few occasions when I 
have been asked for suggestions, I have 
mentioned the Denver Foundation as an ul- 
timate and worthy catch-all for various con- 
tingent gifts. Assume, however, that some- 
one should come to me and say: “I desire to 
give away my money, or some of it, to a 
worthy public cause.” It is true, I might 
suggest a hospital, or a day nursery, or an art 
museum, or a library, and if the client liked 
the idea of the last suggestion, he might fol- 
low it up by saying: “What library, and for 
what purpose should the gift be made to that 
library?” I might suggest the Denver Public 
Library; I might suggest the Mary Reed Li- 
brary; I might suggest any of a hundred 
libraries. The client would decide which one 
and then I should want to know the legal 
designation of the library; I should further 
want to know whether the client would like 
to limit the gift to some specific phase of 
library work. 

I think without question I should urge 
upon the testator an untrammeled gift, pro- 
vided the client were satisfied as to the 
eficiency and wisdom of the trustees of the 
selected library. Of course the gift might be 


outright or it might be in the form of a testa- 
mentary trust. Recognizing the utter im- 
possibility of peering very far into the future, 
I believe that any lawyer of experience would 
be loath to suggest hard and fast restric- 
tions. People who have written books on 
strange wills have brought up numerous in- 
stances of testators who tried to lay down 
inelastic conditions with utter disregard of 
the inevitable changes that the future holds 
in store. You may have heard of the testa- 
mentary trust in England requiring the in- 
come to be devoted to the furnishing of snuff 
to the old ladies of a certain parish, or you 
may have heard of another trust, the in- 
come of which was to be devoted to the driv- 
ing of pirates from the high seas. Your 
secretary has furnished me with another il- 
lustration in the case of the gift to main- 
tain a library in the bell tower of the church 
in the testatrix’s village. 

I do think, however, that it would be very 
desirable for people interested in this great 
library movement to let people know through 
appropriate publicity more of the variety of 
activities into which librarians enter. It was 
interesting to me to learn, from what your 
secretary has furnished me, of the need for 
library automobiles, the need of go-carts in 
which to push books to rooms of hospitals, 
the need of providing the blind with further 
helpful library facilities, and so on, but it 
seems to me that these are things that the 
public ought to know. In the public you 
can include the lawyers. 

I am interested, however, in what seems 
a broader and more constructive field: 

What you are after and what all thought- 
ful, intelligent people are after, is a wider 
development and extension of the great work 
of the library. There have been people who 


_ have furnished the money for buildings, and 


we shall continue to find such people, but 
after all, the essential thing is more and more 
useful books brought more and more to the 
attention of the people who compose our 
society. You may recall that when the Ster- 
ling Memorial was recently built at Yale, 
someone suggested that the inscription over 
the doorway should read, “This is not the 
library. The library is inside.” Books have 
formed the basis and a starting place for our 
great institutions of learning. 
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Now I come to the point of what I have 
in mind. I think you librarians have been 
too modest, too retiring. Possibly I can state 
one of the reasons for it. 

A few weeks ago I listened to a speech by 
Mr. Gifford, the president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. He 
spoke briefly and very much to the point. 
Afterwards I felt that his speech was en- 
tirely typical of the activities of that great 
company, at least so far as the public is con- 
cerned. Its essential characteristics were its 
simplicity and its directness, and that is what 
the telephone service means to us, simplicity 
and directness. I cannot help thinking that 
he made that kind of speech because that is 
what his company stands for and uncon- 
sciously he had absorbed those qualities in 
his method of expression. We have fre- 
quently heard the statement made that hus- 
bands and wives after a long companionship 
get to look like each other. 

Now, in the case of libraries, the great 
thing in books is their unaggressiveness, the 
fact that they stand uncomplaining for years 
and years on the shelves, always ready to be 
helpful, but never self-assertive, never asking 
for readers, undemanding, but always ready 
to help. I think in the case of you librarians, 
unconsciously you have taken on the same 
attitude—that of wonderful willingness, 
wonderful readiness, but too lacking in the 
drive which is characteristic of the people 
who run hospitals, people who run colleges, 
the people who run day nurseries, and the 
people who run business. 

When we stop to think that libraries con- 
stitute the foundation of all education, at 
least so far as accumulated knowledge and 
thought are concerned, maybe we have failed 
to emphasize their tremendous importance. 
Possibly we have taken them too much for 
granted. This is not said so much by way 
of criticism as it is said in the sense of urg- 
ing a reappraisal, or of again taking an ac- 
count of stock. In our family relations, those 
of us who have had good fathers and moth- 
ers have taken them for granted without an 
examination in our own minds of what they 
have meant, or what they mean, to us. One 
of the things that comes to boys and girls 
when they first go away from home to school 
is the sudden and possibly the first realiza- 


tion of what their homes and their parents 
really are. I speak of these things in possibk 
extenuation of the attitude generally taken 
toward libraries but I think that that very 
attitude has had its effect on the people who 
run libraries in diminishing, or possibly 
preventing, the development of something 
akin to the militant attitude. 

All sorts of means for publicizing the fun. 
damental and far-reaching influence of books 
are open to librarians. In recent years we 
have seen evidences of the potency of well 
designed propaganda, whether it be through 
commercial advertising for greater sales or 
by drives for the development of political 
or social theories in the non-commercial 
realms. Ideas have to be sold and schemes 
of salesmanship are almost as numerous a 
are the things to be sold. 

The libraries are not going to get what 
they ought to have unless, in season and out 
of season, they ask for it, and the more al- 
luring the bait the more likely the affirmative 
results. 

Now the lawyers, while numerous—some 
of our friends may think too numerous— 
after all constitute only one small fraction 
of the social group. They can be of some 
assistance, possibly of very real assistance, 
They certainly know the value of books, or, 
if they do not, they ought to know it; but 
the drive for more books and greater accessi- 
bility to books concerns the whole social 
group. While that drive must be made up 
of a large number of separate drives, in- 
cluding one aimed at the lawyers, the real 
objective may be sooner attained if those in 
charge of libraries realize that the aggres- 
sive attitude is preéminently appropriate and 
that the watchful waiting attitude has been 
too much the rule. 

A hopeful sign has been the growth in 
the development of organizations known a 
“Friends” of this library or that. An organi- 
zation of this sort here in Denver within 
the last two years has increased the number 
of books in one of our libraries between 15 
per cent and 30 per cent. There is really 
limit to that sort of activity. Through it 
these books that would have rested in peace 
in private libraries have been made accessible 
to the reading public. 

I should like to see a series of articles deal- 
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ing with questions like this: “Why do we 
read—that is, outside the scope of our re- 
spective vocations?” I have asked that ques- 
tion within the last few months of many of 
my friends and too often the answer has 
been: “I read for diversion. I read to kill 
time.” Both of these are true but really 
discouraging. Only twice have I gotten the 
answer which I myself should make to that 
query. My answer might be different if I 
had a good memory for facts. I do not get 
facts out of books so much as I get impres- 
sions. I read because of the satisfaction I 
gain through the additional points of depar- 
ture that come to me for my own thoughts. 
If I were more original, possibly these new 
starting places for thought would come of 
themselves, but I know they come when I 
read. Then of course follows the develop- 
ment of those thoughts through discussion 
with others. I believe the lost art of con- 
versation may be rediscovered. 

This is just one suggestion. Myriads of 
others will occur to those who are devoting 
themselves to library work if they ever be- 
come convinced of the soundness of my sug- 
gestion that we need not the attitude of the 
shrinking violet, but more the attitude of 
the promoter—much as I dislike that term 
when applied to anything as fundamental and 
lastingly constructive as library growth. 

I often think, in these days when we have 
to spend so much time in removing the weeds 
from the garden of life, that it must be a 
sad commentary on human intelligence if we 
cannot beat radicalism and ignorance in the 
game. So I say here, the librarians are cer- 
tainly smart enough, intelligent enough to 
apply to their problems the good points of 
modern salesmanship. 


*x* * * 


Ruth E. Hammond, librarian of the Wich- 
ita (Kansas) City Library followed Mr. 
Holme with an address on “Public Library 


‘Friends’ and Memorial Gift Plans” which 
follows: 


Miss HAMMOND’s ADDRESS 
The groups called “Friends of the Li- 
brary” which have been organized in con- 
nection with public libraries function in 
various ways. Some have membership dues. 





Some meet annually for dinner, with promi- 
nent speakers, or to report progress and to 
honor special donors. Others have evening 
sessions with programs enlivened, perhaps, 
by special exhibits of books or by posters 
about books or about the library. 

These groups vary, also, in their purposes 
and accomplishments. A few are “literary 
clubs” for those who wish to meet in a con- 
genial fellowship to discuss books. Others 
are more aggressive, have definite objec- 
tives and aid the library along specific lines. 

Some of the ways in which it has been 
found that such organizations can be of help 
to the public library are as follows: (1) 
Making a library survey of the town or 
county; (2) extending the service of an al- 
ready existing library so as to include the 
county or surrounding rural area; (3) giv- 
ing prizes to school children for essays about 
books and reading; (4) making gifts to the 
library of money for the purchase of books, 
for mural paintings, or for other special 
needs; (5) securing gifts of books from in- 
dividuals or from organizations, including 
memorial gifts, bequests of private libraries, 
and local history material in the form of 
books, diaries, photographs, manuscripts or 
scrapbooks; (6) securing endowment funds 
from gifts, direct bequests, or bequest in- 
surance; (7) aiding in the securing of ade- 
quate city appropriations; (8) seeing that 
the right people are appointed to the library 
board when vacancies occur; (9) and, per- 
haps most useful of all, making the library 
the subject of conversation and spreading 
“word of mouth” information about it. 
Wherever a group of this kind has been 
organized the “Friends of the Library” have 
developed into a body of informed citizens 
who are qualified to interpret the library to 
the community and to build up good will 
toward the institution and its work. 

Especially notable among the communities 
where “Friends of the Library” groups, or 
“Citizens Library Committees” have func- 
tioned in an active way to aid in the secur- 
ing of larger library appropriations, is 
Rochester, New York, as described in the 
September, 1934, Wilson Bulletin. 

Sometimes it seems difficult to know just 
how to start such an organization. In Wich- 
ita we invited twenty-five people, chosen 
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because of their real interest in the library, 
to be guests of the board of trustees at a 
luncheon served at the library. Posters were 
shown by the librarian setting forth in 
graphic form the work and needs of the 
library, and a brief statement of the way 
in which our guests might help the library 
was outlined by one of the trustees, who 
later distributed copies of a list with the 
heading Some ways to help. As their first 
service our friends were asked to assist the 
following week at the open house with which 
we celebrated our twentieth anniversary. 
At the luncheon, care was taken not to 
make anyone feel that he was “getting his 
neck into a noose,” and no one was asked to 
sign his name to anything, or to obligate 
himself in any way. The spirit of the occa- 
sion was most gratifying. All of our guests 
seemed delighted to have been asked and 
seemed to feel really honored. Their many 
expressions of interest gave a great deal of 
encouragement to the library board, making 
them feel that our friends really cared what 
happened to the library and that they could 
be depended on to support the board in their 
efforts to better the library’s financial situa- 
tion. We had not expected this result from 
our luncheon and our open-house but both 
provided splendid opportunity for the board 
to learn how the public felt about the library. 
The public, in their turn, took full advan- 
tage of the opportunity not only to express 
appreciation but to express also their concern 
over the chronically low state of the library 
budget. We expect to invite a larger group 
of friends next year and to observe the li- 
brary’s anniversary similarly each year. 


Memorial Gift Books 


One of the interesting features of our open 
house was the exhibit of books which had 
been given to the library as memorials. This 
plan of memorial gift books—that is the 
presentation of books to the library in mem- 
ory of those who have died—has proved in 
many towns to be an effective way of en- 
larging the number of the library’s friends 
and of interesting them in giving gifts. 

In Wichita we made the observance of 
the library’s twentieth anniversary this spring 
the occasion for the aggressive promotion of 
this idea. We began about two months be- 





fore this anniversary celebration talking 
about memorial gifts at club meetings anj 
on every occasion when we had opportunity, 
stressing each time the fact that all books 
which were received within the next fey 
weeks as memorial gifts would be on special 
display at the twentieth anniversary open 
house. This aroused interest in the plan 
and inspired many peopie to take immediate 
action. The book exhibit continued during 
the two weeks following our open house, 
In the future we hope for a similar exhibit 
each year preceding Memorial Day. 

In some libraries memorial gift books are 
kept as a separate collection known as the 
“memory shelf.” In Wichita, however, the 
books are shelved by subject as part of 
the regular book collection. The donors are 
glad to have their books thus made most 
useful to the library and its patrons. 

A talented young commercial artist de. 
signed for us an attractive bookplate for use 
in the memorial gift books. This plate is 
printed in two forms, one having space both 
for the donor’s name and the name of the 
person honored; the other having space only 
for the name of the person in whose memory 
the book is given. Of course when books 
are given by organizations, the organization's 
name is always used, but we find that in 
many cases, when the book is given by an 
individual, the donor prefers that his name 
not be used on the bookplate. Names are 
lettered on the bookplate with India ink. 

The fact that the bookplate was designed 
by a local artist added interest to our news- 
paper publicity. We first had a feature 
story, illustrated with an enlarged repro- 
duction of the bookplate. Later we had 
stories about the exhibit of books, listing 
some of the more interesting titles, and giv- 
ing the names of those in whose honor the 
books had been presented. Folders describ- 
ing the plan were later distributed. (A copy 
may be had by writing the Wichita City 
Library.) 

We felt that our project was on its way 
to success when the Rotary Club voted not 
only to give a book in memory of one of 
its members who had recently died but to 
make this plan a definite policy for the fu- 
ture, and also to include all members who 


had died during the history of Wichita Ro- 
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tary, a total of twenty-three men. The se- 
lection of these twenty-three books was made 
most carefully, a special effort being made to 
choose each book in accordance with the spe- 
cial tastes and interests of the man in whose 
honor it was given. An allowance was made 
by the club of five dollars for each book. 

The example of the Rotary Club was soon 
followed by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, by three of the largest wom- 
en’s clubs, and by the City Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Other organizations will, we think, 
adopt the plan as occasion arises. Not all 
of the organizations have made the plan 
retroactive. The City Teachers Association, 
with its seven hundred members, went back 
no further than the current school year. 

A total of sixty books has been given to 
the library as memorial gifts this spring, 
forty-one by organizations and nineteen by 
individuals. The idea appeals almost uni- 
versally. A number of people while looking 
at the books on exhibit have said “I'd like 
to give a book in memory of my mother” or 
“of my father.” One woman has recently 
told us that she wants to give the library a 
book each year on her husband’s birthday. 

The fact that each book is so carefully 
chosen lends an added significance to the gift. 
For instance the beautiful book on wild 
flowers by House was given by the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club in memory 
of a woman who had been for many years 
one of the town’s best known florists, with a 
life-long interest in wild flowers. The book 
of American ballads and folk songs by Lo- 
max was chosen in memory of a man who 
had been particularly interested in this field 
of music, while Professor Turner’s book on 
The significance of sections in American his- 
tory was the choice for a prominent citizen 


Trustees 


HE Trustees Section of the Ameri- 

can Library Association met June 25 

; in the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
with Frederick R. Ross, president of the 
Denver Public Library Board, as chairman. 
Mrs. Arne Oldberg, trustee of the Public 
Library, Evanston, Illinois, acted as secre- 
tary in place of Mrs. M. L. Purvin, of the 
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who had been not only a successful banker 
but also a student of history. 

It must be admitted that this careful selec- 
tion of books, to fit the special interests of 
the persons honored and to meet the approval 
of the purchasers, takes many conferences 
with prospective donors and much time on 
the part of the librarian. But it is time well 
spent, for always the donor acquires an added 
interest in the library’s work. This is surely 
one of the best means of creating the habit 
of making gifts to the library. 


* * * 


Joe Hare, who as secretary of the Friends 
of the Library of the University of Denver, 
has been instrumental in increasing its book 
collection from 15 to 30 per cent, told of 
the way in which this group of friends were 
organized and of how they are functioning. 
(An account of the Denver group was 
included in an article on “Friends of the Li- 
brary” in the October, 1934, Bulletin.) 

Louise Prouty, vice librarian of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Public Library, spoke of “Pen- 
sion Funds and other Wise Gifts to 
Libraries.” Miss Prouty’s address will ap- 
pear in an early issue of the Bulletin. 

Trustees and librarians joined in a dis- 
cussion after each address. Two new pub- 
licity tools to encourage gifts to libraries 
were distributed. They were Remember the 
library, a new leaflet suggesting books and 
other gifts and a mimeographed handbook, 
entitled, Friends of the library groups, 
telling how to organize such groups and how 
they are functioning in behalf of both college 
and public libraries. Copies of these may 
be secured from the A. L. A. Special Mem- 
bership Division. 

Estuer H. Drxon, Executive Assistant 


Section 


Chicago Public Library Board, who was un- 
able to be present. 
In addition to the officers there were pres- 
ent at the meeting the following trustees: 
Walter Babitz, vice president, Cicero, III. 
Stanley Mostowski, secretary, Cicero, III. 
Michael P. Ohler, treasurer, Cicero, Il. 


David J. Paoli, chairman finance, Cicero. 
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Webb Hunt, Muncie, Ind. 

Harvey F. Remington, president, Roches- 
ter (N.Y.) board (Governor’s Delegate). 

H. H. Hartman, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Mrs. Ina T. Hooper, Winslow, Maine. 

Mrs. Leithel P. Ford, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Mrs. N. N. McCrory, Hammond, Ind. 

Mrs. O. C. E. Matthies, Hammond, Ind. 

B. F. Coen, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Porter Paddock, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

H. E. Beebe, Ipswich, S.D. 

Mrs. Charles Hall, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Mrs. Minna McGauley, Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. J. W. Campbell, Sterling, Colo. 

Mrs. Mayme McIntosh, Sidney, Neb. 

Francis J. Sullivan, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

S. H. Ranck, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. P. H. Flynn, Xenia, Ohio. 

Mrs. B. F. Miller, Laramie, Wyo. 

Mrs. O. H. Garlinghouse, Iola, Kan. 

Miss Alice Hendricks, Iola, Kan. 

Dorothy D. Wheelwright, Ogden, Utah. 

Mrs. H. G. Smolt, Newton, Kan. 

Mrs. Otto J. Zahn, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Anne Evans, Denver, Colo. 


Mr. Ross opened the meeting with a few 
introductory remarks, welcoming the dele- 
gates. He then introduced Charles H. 
Compton, President of the A. L. A., whose 
subject was: 


THE OPpporTUNITY OF THE PUBLIC 
LiprRARY TRUSTEE 


In considering what I should say to you 
under this topic of the trustee’s opportunity, 
I have decided to limit it to one thing that 
has been much on my mind during the past 
few years. I merely touched on it in my 
presidential address, but here I wish to be 
more specific. I refer to the policy generally 
followed in the American public library of 
providing its public with the best books and 
magazines obtainable on all sides of all ques- 
tions no matter how controversial. Among 
the intangible things, the value of which can- 
not be measured in dollars, I count this free- 
dom of the library as its most precious 
asset. I bring this to your attention at this 
time because of the complete suppression of 
freedom of expression and the thorough regi- 
mentation of thought that have been taking 
place in so many other countries recently. 





As you know, I have only recently re. 
turned from the international congress jp 
Spain. Elsewhere during the conference | 
shall speak somewhat of my impression of 
the congress, but here I merely wish to point 
out that in countries where criticism of the 
government is not tolerated public libraries 
are nothing more nor less than agencies for 
government propaganda. They may and, 
undoubtedly, do serve many useful purposes 
in providing recreational and cultural read- 
ing, but they are not free. If that time ever 
comes in America, in my opinion, the pub- 
lic library will cease to be an educational 
institution. 

It is worth our while to think about 
this for certain trends toward suppression 
of thought are evident in the United States, 
Libraries have so far largely escaped from 
these suppressive forces and I may be unduly 
apprehensive of the dangers that threaten 
them. 

However, it is well for trustees to be on 
their guard for we all know at what a fear- 
ful cost and how many years were required 
to secure freedom of the human mind and 
spirit. I am not inferring that librarians do 
not have a responsibility in this respect as 
well as trustees, but trustees are in a much 
better position to protect libraries than are 
librarians. In the first place, trustees in 
their official capacity represent the public. 
They are recognized, and rightly so, as lead- 
ers whose judgment and opinions are re- 
spected. No greater opportunity will come 
to them than to see to it that the public li- 
brary continues to enjoy the same measure 
of freedom that it has hitherto possessed. 


* * * 


Following President Compton, B. F. Coen, 
associate professor of sociology at Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, read the 
following inspiring paper on: 


STATE LEADERSHIP AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN LisraRy DEVELOPMENT 


A few days ago, I was asked by an enter- 
prising journalism student to state what five 
books I would take with me, were I forced 
into involuntary banishment upon an island 
away from all people. Without any com- 
ment now, may I say that my selection was: 
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1. A book of nature, plant and animal life, 
land and sea. 

2. The book of my religion. 

3. A history of the world. 

4. A book of philosophy. 

5. A book of poetry. 

The book of nature I should choose to 
keep me alive physically. The others I 
should choose to keep me alive and alert 
mentally and spiritually. I mention this in- 
cident not because of the incident but because 
I was to have five books with me in my ban- 
ishment. 

But in these good United States of ours, 
94 per cent of rural people and 18 per cent 
of city people live in a library Sahara. What 
do you know about that? How would you 
like it were you and your family and your 
friends among the 45,000,000 people of the 
United States without library service? Of 
the 45,000,000—nearly one out of every three 
persons in the United States—39,673,000 are 
rural people and 4,456,000 are urban people. 
Your chances or mine if we live in the city 
are six times as good as if we live in the 
country. 

“Knowledge and learning generally dif- 
fused” I quote from a state constitution and 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal.” At one 
time we thought that was true in this land 
of equal opportunities and rights for all. 

I wish to speak to you on behalf of that 
rural group, 94 per cent of which has no 
public library service. May I represent my- 
self as of these rural people who did have 
a chance at a library? I am reminded of 
the story told of Abraham Lincoln, who as 
a boy was observed looking in the window of 
a grocery store at some ginger snaps. When 
asked what he was doing he replied, “There 
isn’t anything I like better than ginger snaps 
and get fewer of them.” May I speak for 
the 45,000,000, who by every right are en- 
titled to a square deal and do not get it? 
May I speak for the farmer and his family 
whom everybody commends as the backbone 
of the country but whose problems and inter- 
ests very few take the trouble to learn. May 
I speak to you of the cities which ultimately 
consume most of the raw products we pro- 
duce and accumulate most of the gold and 
silver of the nation. (Oh, I appreciate the 


fact that no private citizens are supposed to 
have any gold these days but you know what 
I mean. Uncle Sam has the gold, and Den- 
ver, in that little building over yonder at the 
Civic Center, has more gold in keeping than 
any other city in the world.) Just a stone’s 
throw from this mass of gold is the Denver 
public library—golden treasury of the best 
thought and experience of the ages. 

Do you realize that the poorest of our city 
children have access to the best of the world’s 
books but that many of the richest of the 
rural children are without? And in the land 
of “equal opportunity ?” 

O yes, of course, horses and cows and 
sugar beets and wheat and carnations (I 
mention carnations because Colorado is a 
chief carnation producer in the United 
States) all these must get attention from 
the state and federal government but we ru- 
ral people, men, women and children, are 
just people. If we want to keep up with 
city people, in many respects it is up to us. 

How about the distribution of library ser- 
vice throughout the United States? 

In general, the larger cities have good li- 
brary facilities; cities with less than 4,000 
population have poor library facilities; lit- 
tle towns and the open country have almost 
none. Put another way: People in large 
cities have the books they need; the people 
in small cities have few books and most of us 
in the country have almost no books. 

The theory is fine, that of universal edu- 
cation, all of us to learn to read and then to 
have books to read after we learn. But did 
you know that even in good old Iowa 60 per 
cent of the people are without library service 
and that less than 17 per cent of the rural 
people borrow books from the city libraries, 
that 55 per cent of the people have but 2 per 
cent of the libraries, and Iowa one of the best 
agricultural states in the union? 

And did you know that in North Dakota, 
but 4.4 per cent of the city people are with- 
out library service while 94.8 per cent of 

the rural folk don’t know from experience 
what library opportunity really means? 

Did you come here with the notion that 
as far as library and books are concerned, 
“God’s in his heaven, and all’s right with 
the world”? 

Why, even in Pennsylvania with Benja- 
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min Franklin an early advocate of public li- 
braries, three and a half million people are 
without library service, 23 cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 have no libraries and 54 cities of 
between 5,000 and 10,000 have none. Did 
you know that three and a half times as 
many people in Pennsylvania are without 
library service as there are people in all 
Colorado? Colorado with her library 
service isn’t so bad after all with 47 per cent 
of the people without library books but not a 
single city on the black list. 

Would you have supposed that 77 per cent 
of the people of West Virginia are without 
library opportunity? 

Just a few more strokes of the brush for 
our crude picture of the situation. Let’s see 
the picture in this general region. It may 
be that the annual convention in the Rocky 
Mountain West just removed from the 
Great Plains area, may awaken the region 
to a sense of responsibility. Anyway, listen 
to this: 


Without library facilities: 

Colorado—44 per cent of the people. 

Kansas—53 per cent. 

New Mexico—67 per cent. 

Utah—33 per cent. 

Texas—65 per cent. 

Oklahoma—6z2 per cent. 

Wyoming—4 per cent. 

California—z2 per cent. 

South Dakota—69 per cent. 

Nebraska—50 per cent. 
and the United States as a whole—36.7 per 
cent. ed 


Two or three more items for the picture: 
Were you aware of the fact that a much 
larger per cent of the rural population is 
made up of children than the city population; 
that in 30,000,000 rural people there are 
about 2,000,000 more children than in an 
equal number of city people? Does not that 
suggest to you that if rural folk are to have 
equal educational opportunity with city folk, 
the city may have to help? 

Once again, it is a significant fact that in 
the decade 1920 to 1930 an excess of 6,300,- 
000 persons I5 to 25 years of age left the 
country for the city; and that was after they 
had received most of their academic training. 
The cost of these young people to the coun- 


ty—a gift to the city—is estimated at $14. 
000,000,000, equal to all the wheat and half 
the cotton. (I mention this little item to 
suggest that when we country folk ask for 
a little help from the cities, we are not beg. 
gars entirely.) 

This is our picture and our problem, if 
we understand that the general intelligence 
and mental ability of the rural people are 
about the same as those of city people and 
that under similar opportunities we may ex. 
pect about the same results. 

I forgot one other rather important fac. 
tor. These children in the country (the 
same is true of all children) of course had 
no say so in regard to what homes would 
be theirs; they had no say in the selection of 
their parents, nor of their environment. It 
isn’t their fault that so many of them lack 
school and reading facilities. They must 
face life’s problems, earn their living, pay 
taxes, obey the laws the same as the more 
privileged. 

What do you say to these responsibilities 
without adequate opportunity? Is this fair? 
Is it square? Is it in line with our boasted 
democracy? You of the cities in your homes 
and schools and libraries so smug and self- 
satisfied, what are you going to do about it? 
I wish I could get you to see how “deucedly” 
unfair it is, how rotten it all is. In the 
words of Paul in the olden time, “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.” 

This is the situation. Who is to blame 
or is anybody to blame? Are we of the rural 
areas to blame? Are you in the cities? Are 
the states? What about the federal gov- 
ernment? 

The depression has set us to doing, to 
thinking, to planning. One result of our 
planning has been to set up state library 
planning committees. Troubles sober us and 
have a tendency to help us to see the view- 
point of the other fellow who previously 
we had scarcely realized was in existence. 

The planning committees certainly have 
been thinking in terms of the forgotten men, 
the forgotten women and the forgotten boys 
and girls in these vast library “Saharas.” It 
is almost worth a major disaster for the un- 
der-privileged to receive some major Com 
sideration. 

Investigation has shown that the reading 
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of rural people—where there has been op- 
portunity to read—is superior in quality and 
quantity to that of most city residents. In 
early American history, we read that schools 
were voluntary affairs among families. Next 
the towns became interested and began to tax 
for schools. ‘The states sought education 
through taxation; and then we discovered 
how necessary education is to democracy. 
Now, theoretically at least, we consider ed- 
ucation the right of every boy and girl, so we 
tax property wherever it is to educate chil- 
dren wherever they are, and require compul- 
sory school attendance. It has been a slow 
process and we are a long way from fulfil- 
ment, but what an advance! 

In military service, we are called into ac- 
tion no matter whether from town or coun- 
try. Uncle Sam doesn’t ask whether we 
went to high school or had library opportu- 
nity. 

When it comes to paying our share of the 
taxes, county, state and national, you'll agree 
that we of the country pay our share and 
more, too. If we of the country commit 
crime, the enforcement authorities are not 
more lenient because we are from the coun- 
try. 

The county, the state and the nation help 
out when alfalfa quarantine is set up to pro- 
tect one region against another. Sheep and 
cattle and sugar beets seem important enough 
for consideration by locality, state and na- 
tion. Aren’t boys and girls and men and 
women as important as pigs and potatoes? 

If government concerns itself with our 
crops and we want it to do that; if it con- 
cerns itself with our health and we want it 
to do that; if it concerns itself with our be- 
havior, and we want it to do that; if it con- 
cerns itself with our respect for law and 
we want it to to that; if it protects us in our 
property and we want it to do that; if it 
feeds us when we are hungry and clothes us 
when we are naked, and gives us work when 
we can’t find work, and sees to it that we at- 
tend school, and we want it to do all these 
things; isn’t it about time for it to be con- 
cerned with the next most important insti- 
tution after the public school—the public 
library? 

Whose is the responsibility ? 

Everybody’s. A general campaign of in- 


terest is in order. Changes come when the 
people really want them. Let the privileged 
as far as libraries are concerned become first 
friends of the under-privileged or more ac- 
curately of the non-privileged. 

May we count upon you to fight for the 
45,000,000 without library service until the 
remote family in the remote region of the 
country is in fact next door to the library 
through county-wide library service? If you 
are of the red blood I think you are, you will 
here and now make a new declaration of 
freedom, the right to continuous education, 
the right to live in the open country with 
privilege. 

Who is responsible? 

The people in the counties. Of course 
they are. The people through their officials, 
support schools, maintain roads, provide for 
a county doctor and a county nurse, select 
and pay enforcement officers, and frequently 
provide county agricultural agents and home 
demonstration workers. When the under- 
privileged people of the counties become 
aroused and organize, when they let it be 
known that they want library service for all 
the people, the rest of the people will listen. 
Where the law will permit, the people of 
the counties can have county-wide library 
service if they want it badly enough. No 
doubt many of the people in the counties in 
states where the law permits know nothing 
of such laws. Let us see that they know. 

Who is responsible? 

The people in the cities. I should like 
to see the city people insist that the rural 
people become privileged—with county-wide 
library service. Anything that you can do 
along that line will win the eternal gratitude 
of us country people. You know that we 
farm folk think city people want every- 
thing and that they don’t care one iota about 
us. 

Who is responsible? 

The press. Whether we like it or not, we 
must recognize the tremendous power of the 
newspaper, daily and weekly. Thousands, 
perhaps millions of those who are without 
library service, do have the daily or weekly 
paper. If the editor of the paper is friendly 
to the farmer and his cause, and is at all 
aggressive, he has the chance to make the 
county, or the state, library conscious. So 
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cultivate the friendship of your editor and 
see that he understands. The right editor 
not only will convince the city people, but he 
will show the rural people what they should 
have and how to get it. Hats off to the 
newspaper with a vision of rural needs and 
deficiencies. 

Who is responsible ? 

The librarians. 

As I was thinking over the situation of 
those 45,000,000 people of the United States 
without library facilities, I fell to wonder- 
ing just how many of the librarians and li- 
brary workers really understand and care 
so long as they, themselves, have comfortable 
working places and reasonable salaries. 
However, I imagine librarians are like 
teachers, in that part of their regular wages 
must be taken in psychic income and in the 
joy of the work. My appeal to librarians is 
that they become thoroughly informed, each 
concerning his own state, and that they be- 
come missionaries for the better day. I al- 
ways enjoy the chats with the librarians that 
are regular features in some of our papers. 
You can be just as selfish or just as unselfish 
as you please, and yet be promoting vigor- 
ously the cause of the 45,000,000 under- 
privileged. 

Who is responsible? 

The schools and colleges. 

Probably the schools and colleges could be 
the greatest influence, if they would; if they 
know. They reach such a large part of the 
people and in a way that is effective. To 
illustrate; Colorado has a good library law 
for a beginning. It is optional and permits 
county commissioners to contract with li- 
braries already established for county-wide 
free library service, and it also provides for 
a mill levy; or the people may vote and 
make mandatory the library service. 

Two things are necessary here and else- 
where before very much will be done in bet- 
ter library facilities; a return to better times 
and a campaign of education and informa- 
tion. 

Who is responsible? 

The state. By that I mean the governor, 
the state superintendent of public instruction, 
the legislature, and all the others in high 
authority in the state. I include the leaders 
of the political parties who frame the plat- 





forms and carry the declarations of policy 
to the people. 

What these groups and individuals plan 
within reason, can be had. It means that 
they must have the facts, and that is where 
the state planning committees come in. 

Who is responsible? 

The federal government. I read in the 
paper last evening that the A. L. A. would 
postpone to another year asking for federal 
support for libraries. Is there a more 
worthy enterprise for the expenditure of fed- 
eral funds? Is there a better way to aid 
the under-privileged throughout the whole 
United States? One thing is certain. If we 
do not ask for help, we are not going to get 
it. Is there a better time than now? A 
good start could be made in a study of the 
situation in a number of rural counties in 
every state in the union. We need to know 
the facts. It would be a relief project. We 
have set up a project request of that kind for 
Colorado. Why not get behind a project 
like that? I was pleased that New York 
sponsored the idea of federal aid. There is 
no more worthy cause. 

Upon behalf of the 45,000,000 people of 
the United States without public library ser- 
vices and in their behalf, I call upon all 
good citizens to aid in this most worthy 
cause. 

Will you accept the challenge? 


x* * * 


Louis J. Bailey, Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis, then read a paper entitled: 
“The Federal Government’s Part in Library 
Service.” He said in part: 


Mr. BatLey’s AppRESS 


“When we think of what the federal gov- 
ernment does for library service we naturally 
think first of the Library of Congress. This 
great library of over four million volumes 
has become our national library. Its magni- 
ficent building, invaded by a throng of visit- 
ors daily, has become too small for its great 
collections, so that an addition to hold ten 
million volumes is in process of construction. 

“The federal government also supports 4 
public library in the District of Columbia, 
which with its central building and branches 
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is one of the best library systems in the 
country. 

“In addition to these the federal govern- 
ment supports over two hundred other li- 
braries in the city of Washington—in the 
yarious departments—with a total of over 
ten million books in all these libraries. We 
are too likely to forget federal libraries like 
that outstanding library in our Department 
of Agriculture; the Patent Office library in 
the Department of Commerce; our leading 
library on education of three hundred thou- 
sand volumes in the Department of the 
Interior ; and in the same department the geo- 
logical library of over two hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes; and a Bureau of Mines 
library with branches in twelve cities from 
coast to coast. The outstanding medical 
library of the country is in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office. 

“So the roll might be called from depart- 
ment to department showing that the federal 
government from the time it purchased 
President Jefferson’s library for $29,000 fol- 
lowing the destruction of the Library of 
Congress in the War of 1812, has taken a 
leading part in developing libraries. Indeed, 
too little is known about the federal libraries 
that our government supports in the various 
administrative departments. 

“In the past the federal Congress has 
approved of special legislation affecting li- 
brary interests. We can mention a reduc- 
tion in the book postage rate approved about 
ten years ago by which libraries may send 
books at a lower rate than the regular 
charge. A few years ago $100,000 was ap- 
propriated annually for the Brailleing of 
books for the blind, and at the present ses- 
sion $75,000 has been voted for the making 
of records for the Talking Book for the 
benefit of the blind. Libraries are also given 
the franking privilege in mailing books 
and records to blind readers. 

“Following the recent war service libraries 
conducted by the American Library Asso- 
ciation at the request of the federal govern- 
ment, special library service has been 
developed in the War Department and in the 
Navy Department, and we should especially 
mention the libraries in the military, naval, 
and rehabilitation hospitals. 

“In the U. S. Office of Education there 


has been a school library section for many 
years, to which we owe many of our early 
publications like the volume on library sta- 
tistics called Public libraries in the United 
States, published in 1876; Cutter’s Rules, 
1893 ; the publication of the A. L. A. Catalog, 
and various surveys having to do with school 
libraries. 

“One good outgrowth of this stringent 
financial period has been the interest in plan- 
ning for the future. Many states have es- 
tablished planning commissions. We have 
had a good commission at work in Indiana, 
but its main interest has been in the physio- 
graphic and industrial features of the state. 
We have realized the necessity of a library 
planning council to supplement the work of 
our state planning commission. 

“As librarians we have studied the exten- 
sion libraries which started with the 
Carnegie gifts made in the ’90’s when $65,- 
000,000 was poured into the construction of 
library buildings throughout the country. 
We find now, however, that we have reached 
what might be called a library Sahara. The 
number of people without library service 
has increased five million in the last ten 
years so that there are now forty-five million 
people in the country without library service. 
Following the introduction of the county li- 
brary in California in 1910, we thought we 
had found a system to reach rural as well as 
urban people but we have a right to feel dis- 
couraged in that direction because after 
twenty-five years of labor less than three 
hundred county libraries have been organ- 
ized in the three thousand counties in the 
United States. We find that in twenty 
states less than one-half the population have 
library service and that in ten states less than 
ten cents per capita is expended for the sup- 
port of libraries. 

“Along with this we notice the loss in local 
revenues. Income from real estate taxes is 
gradually lessening—drying up, shall we say. 
We have become aware of marginal and sub- 
marginal lands. We realize that industrial 
change controls the destiny of many smaller 
towns and cities. We have had to meet this 


change in many states by the giving of state 
aid for schools, for health, and old age ben- 
efits. We have had to create state wide tax 
on incomes or sales to supply needed high- 
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ways, equalize educational opportunities, and 
provide for health. We see this movement 
toward wider state collections followed by 
a comparable trend in federal tax collec- 
tions. We have found that the widespread 
corporate control of industries and sales or- 
ganizations has meant a national spread in 
earnings not at all reflected in the local tax 
budgets. ‘Though the second largest federal 
tax paying state is North Carolina, the re- 
sult is not at all reflected in its own educa- 
tional system which is near the bottom of 
the list in terms of financial support. 
National sales organizations controlling 
thousands of outlets selling wide varie- 
ties of merchandise may return a very small 
local tax from rentals and wages. It is only 
fair that the tax revenue paid in by such or- 
ganizations should in some measure be re- 
turned to benefit those communities at the 
source where it was earned. 

“We shall see continually that we may not 
rely upon separate units of government but 
upon the three working together. We must 
look to future support from local and state 
and national tax sources.” 

Mr. Bailey then covered the subject of a 
federal library agency, discussing the func- 
tions of such an office under the headings 
listed by Carl Vitz in his pamphlet on a fed- 
eral library agency and federal library aid. 
Mr. Bailey hoped that the law already pre- 
pared for introduction in Congress regard- 
ing a library agency in the Department of 
the Interior would be strongly supported by 
library trustees. 

Federal aid for libraries, the speaker felt, 
is a natural development from the grants in 
aid already made by the federal government 
for education and other purposes, some of 
which particularly applied to library service. 

Millions of dollars would be necessary to 
attack hopefully the extension of library ser- 
vice to the millions of people without it. 
Such a wholesale attack, however, will be 
unlikely until people realize the need more 
intensely than they do at present and the 
federal government becomes a more direct 
factor in educational extension. Some who 
have studied federal grants have found evils 
to complain of, as is to be expected, but we 
are all equally conscious of the evils and dif- 
ficulties of separatism, the attempt to work 


in and receive support from small units of 
government. “It would be good advice for 
all to look forward to being not citizens of 
one town, one city, one state, but of one 
country united in national vision for the wel. 
fare of all,” Mr. Bailey concluded. 


* * * 


Mrs. Otto J. Zahn of the Los Angeles 
Public Library Board read the paper of Mrs, 
J. Wells Smith, also a trustee of Los An- 
geles, who was unable to be present. This 
paper was entitled, “The Attitude of Trus- 
tees Toward the American Library Asso. 
ciation.” 


Mrs. SmItTH’s ADDRESS 


The library trustee today faces a com- 
plexity of problems which is the natural con- 
comitant of the complexity of activities jn 
the world of this era. Not only have library 
problems of administration increased in a 
modern world, but expectancy of service and 
kinds of service have increased in equal pro- 
portion. No matter what difficulties of 
finance, personnel, book budgets or policies 
must be wrestled with behind the scenes, the 
service for which the library exists must be 
carried on serenely. It is expected by the 
taxpayers. 

Contrast of this expectancy and service 
with that of an earlier, more leisurely and 
less complicated age, we find in an old statute 
pointed out by that delightful essayist, Chris- 
topher Morley, in which he describes the 
duties of the trustees of the Bodleian Li- 
brary, consisting of the annual “perlustra- 
tion” of the library. He translates freely 
from the Latin of the dons: 

“Every year on the 8th day of November 
they shall individually inquire into the state 
and condition of the Library . . . where, with 
the gates locked (lest anyone inconveniently 
interrupt them) and the Librarian secluded 
until he is summoned, let them examine 
whether he has shown diligence in all parts 
of his office. Then let them demand an ex 


act accounting for books lost or ill-used; and 
they shall beacon through all parts of the 
library with their own eyes, to explore 
whether all things are done and admit 
istrated according to the statutes.” 
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It requires a vivid imagination and some 
temerity to picture such a leisurely and un- 
disturbed “perlustration” of a library’s book 
stock and financial condition going on today 
behind closed doors, while the patrons of the 
library wait patiently for the trustees’ annual 
report. 

Today a variety of problems must be 
solved as quickly and as painlessly as pos- 
sible with no interruption of services. Trus- 
tees must be equipped as never before to 
meet changing conditions, to plan, to direct 
policies and to think, in terms of educational 
progress. Where shall we trustees turn for 
counsel and aid in working out our problems 
but to the American Library Association 
which exists for the purpose of betterment of 
libraries and smoothing the path of librar- 
ians, and the backers of librarians, trustees? 

I am aware that there has been a miscon- 
ception in the minds of some trustees (a 
misconception sometimes fondly clung to) 
as to the degree of enthusiasm regarding 
trustees that exists in the offices of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Some legendary 
librarian or executive of the A. L. A. is 
supposed once upon a time to have made 
a derogatory remark about members of a 
library board. Doubtless there may exist 
some foundation for the legend. But I am 
certain that we trustees are capable of real- 
izing that the remark, if made, was caused 
by the shortcomings, narrow vision or ego- 
tism of some legendary trustee, totally un- 
like any trustee present. 

Casting aside legends, I think we do real- 
ize that trustees owe a very great debt to the 
American Library Association. If we are 
alert enough to have sought help from the 
headquarters office we have found valuable 
assistance in solving local problems. I be- 
lieve I may suggest, without offense, that 
there has been in some instances on the 
part of trustees, a certain tendency toward 
provincialism and too great absorption in 
the immediate problem. In a world where 
events and conditions change rapidly, a 
longer and wider view is necessary than in 
the more static world of yesterday. This 
view can best be obtained by surveying what 
others have done, working in the same field. 

Directors of any business organization, 
or any educational institution or philan- 


thropic project would acquaint themselves 
with the history, present conditions and 
modes of procedure of similar organizations. 
Do not library directors have the same ob- 
ligation? And where can we go for perti- 
nent, factual information about libraries, 
both historical and current, except to the 
American Library Association office—the 
clearing house for such information? In 
fact, there is no problem that a trustee has 
to meet, from budget-making, salary quotas, 
library training and library buildings, to 
codes of ethics, working hours or securing 
a Carnegie grant or federal aid, on which 
he may not find light and counsel gathered 
by the skilled staff of the Chicago office. 

We have been speaking, thus far, of the 
assistance given by the national organiza- 
tion in the solution of the specific and in- 
dividual problem through application of 
conclusions drawn from general information 
of statistics. Now let us consider, for a 
moment, the other side of the shield—what 
the general publicity and statistics compiled 
by the national office do for all libraries 
gathered under the family tree of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The sympathetic support of the cause of 
libraries during the depression, publicized in 
such widely read publications as Public Man- 
agement, Saturday Review of Literature, 
The Survey, American City, The New York 
Times, The Christian Science Monitor in- 
evitably results in a greater appreciation of 
what libraries stand for. These articles 
were all instigated by the American Library 
Association and I am certain that we all 
agree that they serve as lubricants to oil the 
wheels of the future of library management. 
There is a far-reaching influence in such 
publicity which touches the welfare of every 
library. 

So, too, do the activities of the officers of 
the American Library Association in the 
various fields of endeavor allied to library 
work react to the benefit of all libraries, 
widening our spheres of usefulness. I refer 
to their connections with radio in education, 
adult education, publishing and binding of 
books, the copyright law, relation of libraries 
to the public school system and higher edu- 
cation, relation of libraries to the federal 
government, etc. Only through such rela- 
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tionships and participation in educational 
developments can the library of today main- 
tain its importance and render its proper 
service. 

Finally we come to the need of planning 
for the future. We are all familiar with 
five-year and ten-year plans. We know that 
business-like planning requires a foundation 
of accurate statistics of growth, development, 
and needs, and may be greatly strengthened 
by comparative statistics. This our A. L. A. 
is doing for us with increasing skill, pooling 
the wisdom and experience of many library 
executives and trustees toward the common 
good of each institutional member. As trus- 
tees we need to be alert to all plans which 
are being formulated and ready to give in- 
telligent support or adequate criticism. 

In brief summary, I believe that as trus- 
tees we owe a debt of appreciation to the 
American Library Association which can 
scarcely be measured. The four points em- 
phasized are: first, the Association assists 
trustees to escape provincialism and gain a 
wider view of their responsibilities, through 
first-hand knowledge of how other trustees 
are meeting similar problems; second, the 
Association oils the machinery of library 
progress through skilled general publicity; 
third, the Association extends to all active 
members the benefit of contacts and studies 
made by its officers and executives of allied 
educational interests and community and gov- 
ernmental relationships; fourth, the Associa- 
tion through its gathering and compilation 
of statistics and the pooling of experiences 
of librarians and trustees, makes possible effi- 
cient planning for the future. 

I would not omit the pleasure we owe the 
Association in making it possible for us to 
attend the annual conferences, of gaining 
new inspiration and ability to meet our prob- 
lems, and finally, when we go home, the 
pleasure of receiving the monthly Bulletin 
which comes like a friendly letter each 
month, keeping us abreast of what is going 
on in the library world. 

In closing I would like to read a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Trustees Section of the 
California Library Association which I pre- 
sented in Pasadena, last year. It is designed 
to strengthen the relationship between trus- 
tees and librarians and it is possible that 


such a resolution might be adopted by this 
Association. It reads as follows: 
“Resolved, that the Trustees Section of 
the California Library Association align it. 
self with the professional body of librarians 
in support and defense of library service. 
“It approves their purpose and endeavor 
to protect the high standards already estab. 
lished; it registers its admiration of the 
gallant attitude with which the library pro. 
fession has met the challenge of the present 
situation; and offers its codperation in ful] 
measure to the California Library Associa- 
tion, the Citizens’ Library Council and al] 
other agencies enlisted in its cause.” 


* * * 


Mr. Ross then called upon Carl H, 
Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., for a 
few remarks. Mr. Milam felt that the for- 
ward march of libraries should be along 
three fronts: first, the further development 
and perfecting of libraries that are in the 
first ranks and already giving adequate serv- 
ice ; second, consideration of their proper and 
natural support; and third, the development 
and support of library service for populations 
with inadequate or no library facilities. He 
made the point that the 36,000 library trus- 
tees of the nation could be, and should be, 
mobilized for this purpose. 

It was moved by Mrs. P. H. Flynn of 
Xenia, Ohio, and seconded by Stanley Mos- 
towski, of Cicero, Illinois, that the Trustees 
Section of the A. L. A. indorse the policy that 
library boards should, when possible, pay for 
membership in the A. L. A. for the mem- 
bers of their organization, out of the library 
funds. The motion was carried by vote. 

Porter Paddock of Springfield, Illinois, 
gave a short talk telling what Illinois is 
doing in its attempt to get state aid for 
libraries through bills now pending before 
the Illinois legislature. [One involving the 
expenditure of $600,000 for book replace- 
ments needed in the state since the depression 
has since passed. Ep. ] 

Mr. Ross then asked for the report of the 
Nominating Committee. The report wa 
read by the acting secretary, Mrs. Arne Olt- 
berg, who moved its adoption, seconded by 
Mrs. Otto J. Zahn. The report as adopted 
is printed at the end of these proceedings. 
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It was then moved, seconded and carried 
that the new secretary of the Trustees Sec- 
tion be instructed to write the respective 
boards of the members elected as officers, 
and committee members of the Trustees 
Section, asking that their expenses be paid 
where possible, to the Midwinter Conference 
in December, 1935, at Chicago where this 
group will act as an organizing group for 
the Trustees Section, it being understood 
that the necessity for such a meeting will 
probably occur only once. 

After some disussion, it was decided by 
the Trustees group, to organize a dinner 
meeting to take place Thursday, June 27, at 
the Denver Athletic Club. Arrangements 
for the meeting were delegated to Mrs. 
Arne Oldberg, secretary, and Miss Julia 
Wright Merrill of the A. L. A. staff. 


TRUSTEES DINNER 


Presiding at the dinner was Mr. Ross; 
Judson Jennings of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary led the discussion. 

The first question was: How should we 
go about organizing a county library system 
ina Colorado county? Mr. Ferguson, who 
had been very active in the California organi- 
zation, spoke. describing the methods used 
there. Essential would be a very strong cen- 
tral pulse to keep the movement up and 
constantly before the people. He deplored 
the use of the word county and preferred 
wealth and population limitations rather than 
county boundaries. There is a tendency, he 
pointed out, to organize services for regional 
areas, 

Professor Coen, who had spoken at the 
previous meeting of the section, discussed 
regional planning in Colorado and the at- 
tempt to consolidate counties in order to re- 
duce expenses. 

Other questions brought up concerned 
duties of library trustees, the problem of 
library finance and whether transients should 
be allowed to use the library. 

The only formal action taken was unani- 
mous approval of the following resolution: 

“Believing the library service in public ed- 
ucation is second only to the public schools, 
the Trustees Section of the American Li- 
brary Association hereby indorses and 
requests the proposed research project 
(manned with relief workers in so far as 


possible) for the study of the library situa- 
tion in typical counties representing the dif- 
ferent regions and conditions in Colorado, 
for the purpose of finding out the actual 
facts, as basis for a constructive, county- 
wide, state-wide library program for the 
state. 

“The Trustees Section indorses and re- 
quests similar studies in other states.” 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


In forwarding the Nominating Commit- 
tee’s report, Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, 
Evanston, Illinois, Public Library trustee, 
wrote the chairman of the section: 

“The committee, before making nomina- 
tions, considered the advisability of initiating 
means for organizing a more active and ag- 
gressive Trustees Section. With that in mind 
the committee secured persons whom it be- 
lieves will be both able and aggressive lead- 
ers but also considered the necessity of 
drafting a constitution and by-laws. To that 
end our suggestions were passed on to Mr. 
Ralph D. Shanesy, nominee for vice chair- 
man, who will present findings at the execu- 
tive committee meeting in December, 1935. 

“The officers presented in our report are 
known as able and interested persons among 
library trustees and we hope the report will 
receive favorable consideration.” 


The report follows: 

“No constitution and by-laws for this sec- 
tion are in existence at the present time. 
The following statement of the aims of the 
section was included in a general statement 
prepared for the Council by the Committee 
on Chapters and Sections, 1935: 

“‘Organized 1890. To bring together all 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion who are or have been or at any time 
shall be members of governing boards of 
libraries. 

“Meetings deal with all sorts of ques- 
tions of general library concern, not only 
from the trustees’ point of view but from 
the librarians’, library assistants’, and library 
patrons’ standpoint; questions involving the 
discharge of a public trust, matters of sup- 
port, raising of endowment and general pol- 
icies of investment of funds are pertinent; 
the encouragement of trustee organizations 
in state library associations.’ 
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“At a meeting of the nominating commit- 
tee held on May 31, 1935, it was suggested 
that a constitution and by-laws be drawn 
up in order that the procedure of the work 
of the section might be clarified. Such a 
document would outline the purpose of the 
organization; suggest the offices to be filled 
and tenure of such officers; provide for the 
method of choosing officers ; indicate essential 
committees and provide for their establish- 
ment, etc.; make provision for changing the 
constitution and by-laws. 

“The Nominating Committee, proceeding 
on its best judgment in the absence of spe- 
cific constitutional provision, this year is rec- 
ommending the nominees for the following 
offices to be chosen at the Denver meeting: 

“A chairman, a vice chairman, a secretary 
and an Executive Committee; the Executive 
Committee, as proposed, to include the chair- 
man, vice chairman, secretary for the com- 
ing year, retiring chairman and eight other 
persons. 

“Tt was thought desirable that the Execu- 
tive Committee be set up this year in this 
way and that the constitution provide for 
its continuance in the future, providing for 
only a part of the committee to retire each 
year, thus assuring some continuity for the 
section’s work. 

“Tt was hoped that a constitution and by- 
laws could be drafted for consideration by 
the executive committee at its meeting in 


Chicago to be held during the A. L. A. 


Midwinter meeting, December 1935” 
The following suggestions for officers ar 
presented by the nominating committee ty 
the section at the Denver meeting: 
Chairman, Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, 3249 
Newark Street, Washington, D.C.; vig 
chairman, Ralph D. Shanesy, 1601 Orring. 
ton Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; secretary, 
Mrs. M. L. Purvin, 5242 Hyde Park Boule. 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. Executive Commit. 
tee: The above, the retiring chairman, 
Frederick R. Ross of Denver, and James F, 
Weadock, Lima, Ohio; Francis J. Sullivan, 
Brooklyn, New York; William E. Marcus, 
Jr., Montclair, New Jersey; Mrs. J. Welk 
Smith, Los Angeles, California; Michael F. 
Gallagher, Highland Park, Illinois; Mr. 
John Brenneman, Columbia City, Indiana; 
William F. Polk, Warrenton, North Caro. 
lina; M. M. Harris, San Antonio, Texas; 
Edward C. Gale, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The section through such a group, it was 
hoped, would be able to set itself certain 
specific tasks, such as aiding in building w 
state organizations of trustees in states 
where none exist, and in stimulating those 
already in existence. 
Marian D. ToMLinson 
RutH T. WoopwortnH, Chairma 


* * * 
As already noted, the section adopted the 


above report. 
Mary S. Oxppere, Acting Secretary 


University Library Extension Service ‘Round Table 


LUNCHEON meeting of the Uni- 
Aw Library Extension Service 
Round Table was held June 24, at 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel. The attendance 
was small. Those present included LeNoir 
Dimmitt, University of Texas; Almere L. 
Scott, Ida M. Gangstad, and Celia Harri- 
man, of the University of Wisconsin; and 
Amie-Louise Bishop, University of Colo- 
rado. In addition we were glad to have sev- 
eral guests. 
The program because of the small num- 
ber present was very informal. Miss Scott 
gave an interesting report of the National 


University Extension Association meeting 
held in Lincoln, Nebraska, in May. 

Mrs. Adela Bittner of the University of 
Indiana, although unable to be present her- 
self, sent her exhibit on Records and Pub- 
licity. 

Mrs. Bittner sent questionnaires 0 
twenty-two package library bureaus. Eight 
een responded with information and exhibit 
materials. One (Hawaii) is so far awa, 
there was not time for a reply. Severd 
others had no service which could be classified 
under the questionnaire. The following 
stitutions were represented in the exhibit: 
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University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of Colorado 
University of Florida 
Indiana University 

lowa State College 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
University of Nebraska 
University of North Carolina 
University of Oklahoma 
University of South Dakota 
University of Texas 
University of Virginia — 
State College of Washington 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 


As each bureau has worked independently, 
there are as many methods of classifying, 


filing, charging, checking in, as there are 
institutions. Mrs. Bittner’s exhibit was 
greatly appreciated by those who saw it. 

Miss Scott also sent an exhibit. Of par- 
ticular interest were several new bulletins, 
two of which were prepared by workers 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 

Nellie Roberson of the University of 
North Carolina was unanimously elected to 
act as chairman for the next A. L. A. con- 
ference at Richmond. 

Amis-Loutse BisHop, Chairman 


Work with the Blind Committee Round Table 


MEETING of the Committee on 

Work with the Blind was held June 

26 in the Brown Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver. Present at the round table discussion 
were: Dorothy Ayres and Addie May Gil- 
len, Denver Public Library; Beverly Wheat- 
croft, Georgia Library Commission; Thais 
Lampe, state teacher of adult blind, Denver; 
Mary J. Heenan,‘School for the Blind, Fair- 
bault, Minn.; Mrs. Dunklee and Dr. Jack- 
son, Colorado Commission for the Blind; 
Elizabeth Pomeroy, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Jones, Fort 
Lyon, Colo.; Sarah Alexander; Ruth 
O'Malley, Missouri Library Commission; 
Miss Graham, a representative from Cleve- 
land Library; Eunice D. Henley, Indiana 
State Library; Julia T. Lynch, Free Public 
Library, Salt Lake City; Mabel R. Gillis, 
California State Library; Mrs. Richardson, 
Miss Atwood and Miss Ashton, Denver; 
E. Gertrude Avey, Cincinnati Public 
Library, who gave us the information 
concerning their thirty-fifth branch which is 
a separate branch for the blind at Clover- 
nook; Mrs. Mildred N. Freeman, Cincin- 
nati; Miss Griffin from Milwaukee; Mr. 
and Mrs. Matthew Hale Douglass, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; two representatives from 
Portland Public Library; and Mrs. Martha 
K. Stark, St. Louis Public Library. 

The subject of the new Talking Book 
records received careful attention and quite 
a lot of enthusiasm was shown concerning 
their possibilities and value to the blind. 


Before introducing the topic, the chairman 
read a letter from Herman H. B. Meyer, 
director, Project Books for the Blind, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in which he stated that an 
appropriation of $75,000 had been made by 
Congress for the purchase and distribution 
of Talking Books. He also stressed the 
inadvisability of increasing overhead costs by 
establishing new distribution centers and 
offered to furnish additional copies of avail- 
able titles to be lent to groups for long 
periods of time. Most of the librarians 
present felt that this would adequately meet 
the needs of schools and homes for the blind, 
and other institutions, as well as use in 
reading rooms. Mr. Meyer also mentioned 
that Miss Goldthwaite of the New York 
Public Library has been made chairman of 
a special Talking Book Committee that 
would select titles. 

The question was raised by the chairman 
as to what type of book was most popular. 
Miss Gillis reported interest in the less 
serious literature. Miss Wheatcroft re- 
ported the same experience and that readers 
want records faster than they are being 
manufactured. Miss Henley’s readers 
seemed to have no preference. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that we need short stories especially now 
at the beginning of the use of the machine 
for groups of people using the same machine 
since it is hard to get the same group assem- 
bled a second time to finish the records that 
would be included in a long book. Short 
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stories are also needed for use when demon- 
strating machines. 

The question of the desirability of dupli- 
cating, on Talking Book records, titles of 
books now in Braille was raised. Some felt 
that such duplication made little difference; 
others felt that the sale of the machine could 
be pushed among those that read Braille 
if the titles did not overlap. Miss Wheat- 
croft, Miss Ayres and Miss Gillis all be- 
lieved that it would be impossible to avoid 
duplication, but that in the beginning it might 
be better to avoid it as much as possible. 

The subject of libraries buying the 
machines was discussed. It was reported 
that Minnesota School for the Blind owns 
three machines that are in use all of the 
time. Cleveland lends machines as well as 
records, as does St. Louis. The length of 
time for these loans is two weeks. None 
of the other libraries lend machines although 
several have a machine used for testing re- 
turned records. 

Little breakage of records was reported 
although some breakage has occurred even 
in the new containers which were unani- 
mously called a great improvement. Miss 
Heenan mentioned that it was possible at 
present to get broken records replaced by 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 

The representatives from Portland desired 
an expression as to the satisfaction the ma- 
chines were giving their owners since they 
had been unable to place any machines and 
had turned down donations of money offered 
for this purpose since their people seemed 
to object to the machine. All other libraries 
reported great satisfaction. A blind woman 
present, Miss Atwood, said, “The Lord has 
made this machine for me alone.” Miss 
Henley told of the man who comes to the 
library and listens with the earphones, stay- 
ing all day. It was decided that Portland’s 
trouble must be due to local propaganda. 
The only dissatisfaction expressed was in the 
small number of titles now available. 

Methods of cataloging were discussed. 
Minnesota School for the Blind has separate 
classification; California is not cataloging 
these books at all; St. Louis uses one acces- 
sion number for each set of records. Miss 
Gillis mentioned that the paper labels on 
gummed paper were hard to make stick on 





the records. Someone suggested the use of 
adhesive tape. 

The type of literature to be put on these 
records was discussed. A suggestion from 
Mrs. Davis was read by the chairman that 
urged that more voice in the selection of 
titles be given those who were working 
closely with the blind. The representative 
from Milwaukee voiced the need, so univer- 
sally felt, for lighter fiction. One of the 
representatives from Portland believes that 
you should not try to educate the blind, but 
entertain them, and said that the records of 
Shakespeare and the Bible stand unused, 
The only librarian who reported a need of 
the more serious records was Miss Heenan 
from the School for the Blind in Minnesota. 
Someone asked if there was a possibility of 
putting the Reader’s Digest on records. 

Uniformity in regard to statistics pre- 
sented problems as in some libraries Braille 
and Talking Books are issued at the circula- 
tion desk and the usual rules there apply 
so that renewals are counted in some in- 
stances. Most libraries reported two weeks 
as the length of issue with no renewals, with 
the titles, not the number of records, counted 
in circulation statistics. Miss Gillis said 
they had been keeping a record of both. 
This was also true in most of the other 
libraries. 

The service that the American Foundation 
for the Blind is rendering in sending out 
postals for the use of owners of machines 
so that they may notify the library of the 
purchase, was commended by Miss Ayres. 

Miss Gillis felt that we should express 
ourselves on the importance of giving the 
blind what they ask for. It was agreed to 
issue a plea to the Library of Congress to 
follow the recommendations of librarians as 
they most nearly indicate the taste of the 
borrowers. Confidence in Miss Gold- 
thwaite’s committee was expressed. 

About Braille, it seemed to be the general 
opinion that the selection has been improved 
but that there is still a lot of dead wood. 
Libraries still need more of the lighter 
books, and it is a waste of money to have 
so much spent on reference and standard 
books that only stand on the shelves. Miss 
Lampe expressed a need for more one-vol- 
ume books that would hold the interest of 
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the new reader, and a need for new books 
in Grade 14 for beginning readers as well 
as those who refuse to read Grade 2. Hand 
copied books were reported to be too few 
in number and still extremely popular. 

In regard to publicity for new books: 
Georgia depends on lists that they make up 
themselves. California issues a quarterly 
list and sends postals in the pocket of each 
book for the borrower’s use. Minnesota 
compiles an annual list and reviews some of 
the new books in the local paper. Portland 
uses a double post card with the names of 
some good books that can be checked and 
sent back to them. Mrs. Grace D. Davis, 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, sends out 
splendid mimeographed subject lists. Miss 
Wheatcroft told of a CWA project of 
transcribing lists of books in Braille, and 
said that, amazingly enough, lists have not 
been called for by the readers. Minnesota 
School for the Blind has had similar projects 
and lists have been very popular. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson expressed her appreciation of the 
Braille Book Review. All of those present 
stressed its use and St. Louis mentioned 
their policy of clipping and filing the indi- 
vidual reviews. 

Concerning Housing, Miss Heenan re- 
ported new rooms in their school so that 
they have no problems. In one instance an 
eight foot ladder is needed to reach some 
shelves. Some felt that there were too many 
copies of some books. Almost everyone ad- 
mitted crowded shelves. Difficulty in regard 
to renewals of Braille books seems to have 
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arisen from the fact that some libraries issue 
their books for the blind over the circula- 
tion desk and the regular rules of the cir- 
culation department apply to these books so 
that the renewals have to be counted in such 
cases. 

Some states, it was reported, need books 
in Moon type very badly. Much depends 
on the home teachers as to whether or not 
Moon is taught. The need of codperation 
between the library and the home teachers 
in locating and serving new readers was 
brought out. Miss Gillis was strongly in 
favor of connecting the work of the teacher 
with that of the library, as this has proved 
most satisfactory in California. 

Miss Wheatcroft spoke of her interesting 
experience of sending back files of magazines 
in Braille to Australia and other foreign 
countries. Veterans told her of people in 
these far away spots who had no access to 
such literature, so she had sent four ship- 
ments to Australia and two shipments to 
Wales. Postage is very low on these maga- 
zines. Miss Lynch felt that the library in 
Salt Lake City would be willing to aid in 
such a project. 

The chairman read a word of greeting, 
from the Free Library of Philadelphia and 
showed a picture of an exhibit used during 
their Week for the Blind. Miss Wheat- 
croft, Miss Gillis, Miss Henley and Miss 
Ayres told of exhibits during similar weeks 
and of talks before various civic groups, and 
of the interest and fine publicity resulting. 

Martua K. Stark, Secretary 


Work with the Foreign Born (Committee ‘Round Table 


OOKING at Ourselves” was the 
topic of the Work with the Foreign 
Born Committee Round Table 
which was held June 26 in the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, with Faith Holmes Hyers, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, presiding in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, Margaret G. Hick- 
man, Public Library, Los Angeles. 

A résumé of the chairman’s report to 
A. L. A. on the work of the committee dur- 
ing the past year was presented by Mrs. 
Hyers, who spoke on the committee’s peti- 
tion for section status, as follows: 


Mrs. Hyers’ REMARKS* 


“TI wish to read a sentence from a letter 
by a member of the committee to Miss Hick- 
man, which is worthy of thoughtful con- 
sideration. Mr. A. B. Korman, chief of 
foreign work in the Chicago Public Library, 
writes: “There are now bills in several state 
legislatures that would deny non-citizens the 
right to relief or to political party affiliation. 
Our prolific Professor Walter B. Pitkin, 
whose books are added to library shelves 


* Abridged. 
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as fast as he grinds them out, would even 
deny them the right to citizenship.’ More- 
over, he says ‘we should begin deporting as 
many of the 4,000,000 not yet applying for 
citizenship papers as we can pack off with- 
out too serious trouble to them or to us.’ 
(The chance of a lifetime, pp. 168-172). 

“The American public library is generally 
recognized to have played an important and 
highly creditable rdle in the Americanization 
process of the newcomers to our shores, by 
giving their native literatures a respectable 
place in our libraries, and by encouraging 
them in the use and enjoyment of their 
racial background. This liberal and truly 
American policy will not long prevail, if the 
Hamilton Fishes, the Hearsts and the Pit- 
kins are permitted to have their way. 

“T believe these two quotations have direct 
bearing on the consideration of the Petition 
for a Section on Foreign Work to replace 
the present Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born. At the Council meeting Mon- 
day morning, although recommendation had 
been made to deny the petition, discussion 
revealed that a number of Council mem- 
bers believed insufficient consideration had 
been given the subject; and it was voted to 
refer the matter back to the Committee on 
Committees and to ask the incoming Com- 
mittee on Work with the Foreign Born to 
forward reasons for the desirability of a 
section rather than a committee. Objec- 
tions were made to the suggested title, ‘Sec- 
tion for Inter-racial Service,’ as the use of 
‘Inter-racial’ would be offensive in some 
parts of the country. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that the name ‘Work with the For- 
eign Born,’ was no longer appropriate as the 
work was now carried on largely with the 
American-born children of foreign descent.” 

The main project of the committee, the 
proposed standard foreign catalog, which will 
include titles in over fifty languages was 
fully described by Maud I. Stull, Public Li- 
brary, Passaic, New Jersey. The many per- 
plexing questions regarding the compilation, 
editing, publishing, distribution, costs, etc., 
of such a catalog were discussed by the fifty 
persons attending the meeting. The advis- 
ability of its publication at this time was also 
considered. It was suggested that libraries 
having language specialists codperate with 


the H. W. Wilson Company (which has 
offered to publish the catalog at cost) by 
compiling and sending in lists of books to 
be included. Mr. H. W. Wilson, while 
discussing the matter, asked for codperation 
from libraries doing work with foreigners 
in making the book selection for the catalog, 

The following reports on the present and 
future status of foreign work from repre- 
sentative sections of the country were pre- 
sented: 

Detroit, read by Lily Shepherd for Edla 
M. Laurson, Public Library, Detroit. 

Cleveland, read by Loraine Slater, for 
Edna M. Little, Public Library, Cleveland, 

Chicago, read by John Ritchie Patterson 
for Abram Boris Korman, Public Library, 
Chicago. 

El Paso, read by Emily Kemp, Los An- 
geles, for Maud D. Sullivan, El Paso. 

Los Angeles, read by Dorothy Pinneo for 
Margaret Gabriel Hickman. 

New York, read by Mrs. Helen E. Wes- 
sells for Josephine Bernard, New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

Hibbing (Minn.), read by Leo R. Etz- 
horn, Paterson, New Jersey, for Irma M. 
Walker, Hibbing. 

Springfield (Mass.), read by Mrs. Mil- 
dred Othmer Peterson, Rockford, Illinois, 
for Ida F. Farrar, Springfield. 

Almost invariably the reports stated that 
less work was being done because of curtail- 
ment of funds and book budgets and because 
of the diminishing number of foreign born 
due to the decrease in the immigration quota 
by the U. S. Government. In general they 
seemed to indicate an increasing need for in- 
telligent buying and direction of reading and 
a recognition of the cultural values of for- 
eign literature. 

* * * 


[The following cross section of the pres- 
ent status of foreign work in the United 
States has been prepared by Miss Hickman 
from the individual reports, which were sent 
to her after the conference. | 


DiceEstT oF REPORTS 


Apropos of the present status of the work 
such factors as reduced incomes, stringent 
economics, falling circulation, increased work 
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and registration, were common to all librar- 
ies, regardless of size or location. With 
curtailments made necessary because of cur- 
rent conditions, Cleveland reported that 
“more intensive work is being done with the 
English borrower who seeks aid in inter- 
preting foreign languages, 75 per cent of the 
reference work of the foreign department 
being with an English-speaking clientele.” 

Work with the foreign born patron is con- 
centrated in the branches located in foreign 
sections of the city in New York, Cleveland, 
and Chicago, while Los Angeles centers the 
work in its foreign department at the main 
library. Chicago, New York, Detroit, and 
Los Angeles cite the cultural interest in for- 
eign work not only with American readers, 
but with the foreign born themselves and 
their children. While “foreign” activities in 
Hibbing (Minn.) are concerned largely with 
former residents of northern Europe and 
the Balkan, El Paso finds its energies ex- 
pended on its Mexican population, which is 
the predominant nationality in this city, 
where 59 per cent of the population is for- 
eign. Lectures in foreign languages are 
sponsored by Los Angeles and New York. 

In the larger libraries mention is made of 
the services rendered to business, profession- 
al and educational groups. ‘This service 
must be carried on in smaller libraries also. 

The percentage of foreign population in 
the eight cities reporting is most interesting, 
the figures having been taken from the 1930 
census report. New York City, with a 
foreign population of 9 per cent, has the 
lowest proportion, while El Paso with 59 
per cent, has the highest. Cleveland with 38 
per cent ranks third, while fourth, fifth and 
sixth places are taken respectively by Chi- 
cago with 27 per cent, Los Angeles with 24 
per cent and Springfield (Mass.) with 22 
percent. Seventh and eighth places are filled 
by Detroit with 16 per cent and Hibbing 
(Minn.) with 13 per cent. 

In spite of the restricted immigration mea- 
sures of the last thirteen years all but two 
of the libraries presented optimistic views 
for the future. The two voicing negative at- 
titudes are located in industrial sections, and 
the introduction of labor-saving devices is 
mentioned as a contributing deterrent to the 
future of foreign work in these regions. 
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In New York, books of high literary qual- 
ity are in demand, while in some of the 
smaller cities emphasis is placed on the need 
for books in English, adult in thought, but 
with simple vocabularies. 

Looking toward the future, Mr. Korman, 
of Chicago, says, “We recognize and respect 
the right of the foreign born or the native 
American to read foreign as well as English 
books. Far from regarding such reading as 
a liability or as a means to an end, we look 
upon it as a distinct asset.” From her ex- 
periences in the New York Public Library, 
Mrs. Bernhard suggests that in the future 
more “brain-cracking” books be purchased 
in contrast to the stress previously placed 
on purely recreational reading. Works of 
psychology, philosophy, religion and sociology 
are needed in Los Angeles also and books 
that show present political and economic 
trends are requested especially. 

“We must adjust our work,” says Miss 
Edna Little, of Cleveland, “that the needs 
of our foreign-speaking and reading public 
are still sufficiently cared for, but always 
with the primary aim in view of building up 
and maintaining collections representative of 
the classics in each foreign literature.” 

The broader aspects of internationalism, 
fostered by modern inventions, such as the 
radio and airplane, are bringing every coun- 
try and nation on the globe into closer re- 
lationship; and the Chicago report states: 
“True Americanism is best served by a liber- 
al and dignified approach to the needs of our 
foreign population and of all readers inter- 
ested in foreign literature.” An attitude of 
equality to all should mean much toward the 
continuance of foreign work. 

The following thought from Helen E. 
Haines’s Living with books sums up the for- 
eign situation: “Familiarity with all racial 
elements in the population is important. 
From foreign strains rich potencies of mind, 
imagination and craftsmanship flow contin- 
uously into American culture. Through the 
Public Library these potencies can be deep- 
ened and brought to fruitful expression and 
the difficulties of American assimilation can 
be offset or alleviated.” 

MiI.prep OTHMER PETERSON, Secretary 


* * * 











Young People’s ‘Reading ‘Round Table 


JOINT meeting with the Section for 
Aus Work with Children and 
the School Libraries Section, held 
Thursday morning, June 27, is reported in 
the proceedings of the latter section. 

The second session of the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table was a luncheon meet- 
ing, held Thursday afternoon, and presided 
over by Helen F. Ingersoll, of the Denver 
Public Library. Over two hundred and 
fifty people attended the luncheon, some fifty 
others being turned away because of limited 
accommodations. 

Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, superintendent 
of public instruction of the State of Colo- 
rado, presented the following paper entitled: 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH: A CHALLENGE 


From India comes the old proverb “When 
one stands alone, you are one; when one 
stands with you, the two are eleven.” Eleven 
heads are better than one if willingness to 
coérdinate and coéperate for the good of the 
whole be the dominant attitude. One in- 
stitution, one particular activity, one specific 
group cannot solve the unemployed youth 
problem; each force must stand beside the 
other to form the strength of eleven. 

Today we are facing practically the same 
problem as we faced a year ago, but we are 
beginning to think in different terms than we 
did then and we are beginning to realize 
that revaluation of our activities and en- 
deavors are necessary in order that we may 
cope with the economic problem that still 
confronts our youth. We have heard a 
great deal and we ourselves have talked a 
great deal about a new social order, but only 
now are we beginning actually to realize the 
necessity of a new order, and only now are 
we being more practical in the application of 
its principles. 

This month of June, when so many young 
men and women are graduating from our 
schools and institutions of higher learning, 
brings the youth economic problem to our 
door. This problem is harder to solve be- 
cause it was not solved last year nor the year 
before that, and now we are confronted with 
an accumulation of this evil. From the in- 


troduction of the booklet Youth never comes 
again, we find a few statistics that startle 
us into wonderment. We find in the 1939 
census that two and a half million children 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 
and five million between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one were not attending school, 
There is no way by which we may actually 
know what has occurred to all of them but 
recent surveys give an indication. A survey 
from Harrisburg reveals that in 1932, out 
of every one hundred Pennsylvania high 
school graduates, thirty-eight remained a 
home—a 14 per cent rise within two years, 
The numbers of those continuing to college 
declined from 30.8 per cent to 21.5. In Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts, the Committee on 
Leisure Time conducted a survey of all 
graduates during the past five years, and 
from this survey we find an appalling situa- 
tion. Of seven hundred fifty graduates, five 
hundred were found who had no jobs and no 
prospects of jobs. Syracuse, New York, 
found by census that of 29,984 young persons 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four, 
14,952 were neither in school nor regularly 
employed. From the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion we learn that since 1929 twelve mil- 
lions have reached the employable age, and 
that, as far as available facts enable us to 
judge, at least six millions have not found 
steady employment. 

We know this situation cannot go on much 
longer without serious reaction to our social 
order, but who is to solve this problem? 
Whose business is it? Is it government busi- 
ness? Is it community business, or should 
the father and mother be left alone to solve 
it? There are different opinions as to who 
should solve this problem and how it should 
be done. One progressive educational leader 
who believes that it is healthy, and normal 
for a young person to explore on his own, 
said: “It would be interesting to see what 
would happen to the world if the young peo 
ple, who used to be turned loose upon it with 
an enthusiastic desire to make a personal sut- 
cess, were now inspired with a similar et- 
thusiasm for finding the solutions to the 
problems in it. They were inventive about 
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personal success. Why could they not be 
inventive about society?” Another opinion 
is that youth should seek guidance from ex- 
perienced leadership. There is less differ- 
ence in practice than in theory between these 
two points of view. We know that if youth 
starts out to solve such problems as to num- 
ber the streets, or to improve the traffic 
practices of his community, he will have to 
take organized groups such as our organized 
trafic group into his confidence; and this 
group, as well as other organized groups, are 
experienced. Our economic and social life 
has become a complex network, and the prob- 
lem still remains—how and where can youth 
find his place in this network? Should we 
not look to those who have been responsible 
for his training? Here is the challenge to 
the educational world—to build a program 
that will reach as long as life! 

Without fanfare and a blare of trumpets, 
thinking educators the country over are at- 
tacking the problem earnestly, vigorously. 
They believe that to meet the problems of 
our present society, the youth must under- 
stand the structure of our highly complicated 
social order of which he is a part. To give 
an idea of the far reaching change that is 
taking place in education today, I cite this 
instance: About twelve years ago Columbia 
had in its files approximately 300 courses of 
study; today it has over 30,000. 

The traditional purpose of education was 
the acquisition of knowledge—the memori- 
zation of facts. In the light of modern 
philosophy of education it has become the 
purpose of the public schools to aid the pupil 
in acquiring an understanding of life, to- 
gether with the ability to think, to judge, and 
to evaluate for himself. The understand- 
ing of the institutions of society cannot be 
achieved through the teaching of the isolated 
phases of social science. History is inte- 
grally bound to geography, and civics to both 
of these subjects. To teach history or civics 
isolated from their geographical environment 
is to teach facts, not understanding. The 
composite course in social science, involving 
a study of the institutions of society as ex- 
pressed by man’s needs, is being regarded as 
amore desirable basis for curriculum con- 
struction than the heretofore isolated sub- 
jects of history, geography and civics; for 


example, in the traditional school the student 
may study Holland in the geography class, 
American colonial life in the history class, 
one of Hawthorne’s selections in the reading 
class, and in language, write an essay on 
something entirely remote from any of the 
other three. Often children are asked to 
write a story, composition, or essay on a 
topic or subject of no interest to them, bear- 
ing no relation whatsoever to any other sub- 
ject they may be studying or to the world 
about them. The result of such an assign- 
ment is usually an uninteresting story poorly 
written, and poorly organized. On the other 
hand the teacher, who plans her oral and 
written language work so as to make use of 
the wealth of information her pupils have 
been gaining through their experiences and 
readings in connection with the study of some 
subject of vital interest to them, will in most 
cases find a very different product. 

In most of our courses of study, the most 
vital principle of a new social order is over- 
looked entirely; or, if embodied at all, is only 
slightly stressed. There is either a lack of 
understanding or an attitude of indifference 
on the part of those in the educational world 
toward government. Is there a better time 
than now to teach the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment and what it means to each individ- 
ual? Perhaps we shall never have a perfect 
government, but we can come closer to it in 
practice if we understand what it would be 
like. Aims of government are not difficult 
to teach or to understand if motives are 
right. To understand the meaning of in- 
tellectual integrity is the first step toward 
solving our economic problem. In the tradi- 
tional school, the student was taught the 
military and poltical aspect of history— 
largely events and people. A survey at Co- 
lumbia in the early twenties revealed that 
over 50 per cent of our history books used 
in the public schools were devoted to war. 
Although education has progressed in that 
it is now stressing the social aspects rather 
than the military aspect of life, it has not 
gone far enough. 

Our attitude toward government must 
change. We must think of government as 
a part of our daily living, not as an institu- 
tion that is remotely connected with our so- 
cial and economic life. The ultimate goal 
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of education is the development of character 
and good citizenship which can only be 
accomplished by the development of the 
substance of which life is made; namely, at- 
titudes, ideals, appreciations, and emotions. 
This goal can be reached in less time and 
with less effort if we think and live toward 
these ideals. 

Since the library is a part of the educa- 
tional institution, a better understanding 
must exist between the teacher and the li- 
brary. Coéperation and coérdination for the 
good of our future citizenry must be our 
watchword. The librarian must stand as 
one beside the teacher, and these two must 
unite their strength for influence with other 
forces in order to gain the strength of eleven 
—‘When one stands alone, you are one; 
when one stands with you, the two are 
eleven.” 


Mr. SHERMAN’S ADDRESS 


“The Lost Generation and the Library” 
was the theme discussed by Clarence E. 
Sherman, of the Public Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island, in a paper which will appear 
in a future issue of the Bulletin. 

Following the two addresses, George L. 
Maxwell, state director of emergency educa- 
tion, led a discussion on the theme of the 
meeting: “The Young Person Out of School 
and Out of Work, the Itinerant Youth and 
His Problem of Adjustment—How Can We 
as Librarians Help?” Several persons con- 
tributed to the discussion from their experi- 
ence in specialized fields, including Dr. E. A. 
Zelliot, of the University of Denver, who re- 
ported preliminary findings in a survey now 
being made of Denver High School gradu- 
ates of the class of 1933, and representatives 
from the juvenile court, the transient bureau, 
the opportunity school, and the CCC camps. 

Fred V. Braun, of the Colorado state 
department of education, gave a brief anal- 
ysis of the youth programs advocated by 
Commissioner Studebaker and by Secretary 
Perkins, and pointed out the librarian’s 
responsibility in assisting leaders and coun- 
selors, on whose shoulders the success of 
such projects will lie. 

Robert B. Hudson, secretary of the Den- 
ver Adult Education Council, presented a 
five minute résumé of the discussion at the 
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third general session, on Friday. In cop. 
clusion, he said: “In general, all the par. 
ticipants in the program advocated a {yl 
recognition of the individual problem and of 
the community problems associated with the 
so-called ‘lost generation.’ Specifically, they 
recommended independent local experimen. 
tation, this being requisite to the building up 
of a body of experience essential to national 
planning.” 

Helen Ferris, editor-in-chief, Junior Lit. 
erary Guild, New York City, spoke on 
“Books for Young People: the Editor's 
Enigma.” 

The following reports were presented: 


THE COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS 


A letter from Mr. Milam June 19, 193 
called the attention of this round table to 
Conference on Youth Problems in Wash- 
ington which has since resulted in a Conm- 
mittee on Youth Problems with F. J. Kelly 
of the U. S. Office of Education as chairman, 

Mr. Milam asked this round table to co- 
operate. The following is an excerpt from 
his letter: 

“What can the local library do to serve 
more young people, and to serve more effec- 
tively? 

“How can it codrdinate its efforts with 
those of other community agencies? 

“How can the several library departments 
concerned (children’s or intermediate, read- 
ers’ advisory, lending, etc.) codrdinate their | 
efforts?” 

In response, the committee submits the 
subsequent outline on work with young peo- 
ple in public libraries. 


I. Methods of Making Contacts Between 
School and Library 
A. Visits to library—8th grade groups 
preparatory to transfer to adult privileges in 
oth grade. 


Instruction in use of library. Interest in 


public library can be created and sustained 
by school librarian. 
Visits of librarian of public library to | 
school for definite group work. 
Notification of school librarian to librarian 
of public library of school reference assigt 
Special forms have been devised. 


ments. 
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B. Book talks by members of the staff. 

1. In clubs 

2. In classrooms 

3. In school assemblies 

4. In libraries 
C. Personal introductory card to librarian 

of public library given by school librarian 
1. To student leaving school (the jun- 
jor wage earner) 
2. To student graduating 
Notification of same to librarian of pub- 
lic library so that there may be a follow-up 
if student does not present card of intro- 
duction within a certain period 

D. Group work in library growing out of 
individual interests 

1. Current event forums 

2. Book discussion groups 

3. Creative writing, poetry, short 
stories, etc. 

4. Avocational groups, e.g. dramatic, 
drawing, stamps, etc. 

E. Readers’ advisory service 

1. Making individual lists 

2. Making of general lists showing in- 
terests of young people 

3. Annotated lists 

4. Lists arranged to develop reading 
interests 

II. Book Collections for Young People 
A. Books to be included 

1. Informational books in all fields 
(Need many more simple books but not 
“written down”) 

2. Vocational material 

3. Books on hobbies 

4. Recreational books stressing definite 
fiction reading interests; romance, adven- 
ture, historical, home life, school life, 
western, mystery, pseudo scientific, etc. 

5. Wide selection of readable books in 
fields—biography, travel, science, poetry, 
drama and the arts 
B. Problems and needs 

1. Wise combination of standard titles 
and new modern books 

2. Duplication of juvenile titles in 
adult collection 

3. Free access to books in all depart- 
ments 

‘ barrier of separate young people’s 
car 


Special room is an invitation to use 


books particularly recommended but is not 
a restriction to use that room only 
4. Book selection should be done by one 
who has special interest and training 
5. A collection should appeal to all 
types of young people from the person with 
background to the one with none 
III. Young People’s Librarian 

A. Recommend trained young people’s li- 
brarian in every public library adminis- 
trating the work in one of the following 
methods: 

1. A separate young people’s room 
with a specially selected collection of 
books 

2. An alcove with a changing collec- 
tion of books for young people 

3. Free lance worker to work with 
young people wherever they are in the 
library with special display racks for 
young people. This provides readers’ ad- 
visory service for young people as well as 
special collections for them 
B. Qualifications 

1. Personal: 

Interest in individuals, particularly the 
middle adolescent 

Friendliness and approachability 

Tact 

Interest in reading and books 

Enthusiasm 

Ability to speak to groups 

2. Professional: 

Wide reading background 

Knowledge of children’s literature 

Special knowledge of young people’s 
literature 

Adolescent psychology 

Book judgment, and an understanding 
of the relation of books to individuals 

IV. Coéperation in Young People’s Work 
A. Community 

1. Services of the library should be 
made available to all agencies working 
with adolescents such as social settlements, 
churches, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, scout headquarters, camp fire and 
girl reserve headquarters, and also na- 
tionality groups, open forums, and indus- 
trial groups 

2. Librarians serve in book advisory 
capacity to above groups 
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3. Book talks given. at community 
meetings 
4. Contacts with industry—factories, 
stores, etc.—to get in touch with junior 
wage earners 
Records of junior wage earners em- 
ployed are usually kept separately 
Talks at lunch periods, if they can be 
managed, with voluntary attendance 
Posting short annotated list of books in- 
cluding recreational interests, books about 
the job, etc. 
Making lists for individual workers as 
requested 
Coéperation with trade schools, techni- 
cal high schools and continuation schools 
Personal introductory cards as a means 
of tie-up with library 
B. Intra-library codperation 
1. Understanding and knowledge of all 
librarians of the values of specialized work 
in: 
Juvenile field 
Young people’s work 
Adult education field 
2. Children’s librarians who under- 
stand the psychology of adolescent sufh- 
ciently, to be generous in giving adult or 
young people’s privileges when children 
are ready to read beyond the collection in 
the children’s room. This tends to hold 
the readers as they feel free to use all col- 
lections and frequently go back to chil- 
dren’s room of their own accord. 
3. Referring requests from one depart- 
ment to another 
4. A readers’ adviser who understands 
adolescents or who will refer young people 
to young people’s librarian 
5. Definite introduction of adolescent 
to adult departments by young people’s or 
children’s librarian 
6. Emphasis on work with individuals 
rather than separate circulations 
7. If library is arranged by divisional 
plan, to have one librarian in each division 
(preferably one interested or trained in 
young people’s work) particularly respon- 
sible for young people to see that they in 
some way get the material they need 
To have one staff member (again pref- 
erably one interested or trained in young 
people’s work) responsible for work 
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with this group in each branch library 
The above mentioned staff members ty 
keep in touch with the books recommended 
for young people. This tends to bring 
about more unity and understanding 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON WORK 
WITH YOUNG PEOPLE IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES—JUNE 1933 


Questionnaire was sent to 115 public 
libraries in cities over 25,000 population 

Questionnaires returned—76 libraries 

Reported no specialized work with young 
people—13 libraries 

Some phase of specialized work with 
young people—63 libraries, or about 55 per 
cent. However there was confusion with 
the term “young people.” 
naires considered “young people” as juvenile 
readers. This would lower the percentage 
to about 45. 


Organized Service to Young People 
New York, 1919, school reference service 
chiefly 
Cleveland, 
schools 
Cleveland, 1925, organized young people's 
room for recreational reading primarily 
Los Angeles, 1926, special assistants for 
young people 


1920, organized 


Number of Assistants 
Range from part-time help to staff of 38 


Interchange of Staff 

Yes—17 libraries 

No— 7 libraries 

A number of libraries reported that al 
staff members rotate 


Training 
College and library school, with special 
ized training or specialized experience 


Special Collections of Books 


No special collection ....... 25 libraries 
Special collection .......... 30 libraries 
CN ee 14 libraries 
Young People’s Rooms ..... 13 libraries 
Reference Alcove .......... 2 libraries 
ME Det bebistctbces cated 1 library 


Trained assistants 
(No collection) .......... 
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Type of Collection 


Recreational in character. ... 26 libraries 
Informational in character .. 17 libraries 
Combination recreational, 
informational and reference .. 18 libraries 
Have either catalog or author index to 
young people’s collections .... 18 libraries 
Have changeable collections. . 26 libraries 
Fixed collections adding new 
hacks ckegagenaka ak & 18 libraries 
Required reading books—a number of 
libraries reported keeping these books sep- 
arate 


Arrangement of Books 


Sr met Order ............ 25 libraries 
EES occcscseceseses 6 libraries 
PT ctbbeceehede0 ds 3 libraries 
Ribbon arrangement ........ 4 libraries 
Shelved with regular collection but books 
designated by some device...... 2 libraries 


Devices Used to Indicate Book Collection 


Varied: mark on book card, or pocket, or 
on back of book—dots, stars, Y; different 
color book card 


Organization and Administration 


Adult Education Dept. ...... 2 libraries 


I, on a.nd mecdiwa anes 3 libraries 
Children’s Dept. .......... 15 libraries 
Circulation Dept. ......... 24 libraries 
CE cnncenecceaes 1 library 

Informal organization ...... 6 libraries 


Recommendation for Purchase of Books for 


Young People 


Varies greatly: Person in charge of young 
people’s work with approval of librarian; 
combination of librarians; committee of 
young people’s librarians; head of Circula- 
tion department; head of Children’s depart- 
ment. 

Emphasis should be that selection be made 


by librarian who knows her public and her 
books. 


Group Work 


Book reviewing groups for young people 
6 WD GI hs clad ccs cvne 2 libraries 
Book talks to young people .. 24 libraries 
Sponsor informal group work 6 libraries 
Some contact with industrial groups of 
high school age .............. 9 libraries 


Some Special Features of Young People’s 
W ork 
Index to vocational material 
Biographical subject file 
Fiction subject file 
Index of plays suitable for young people 
File of annotations of books in young peo- 
ple’s collection 
Bulletin boards for high school news 
Special bulletin boards for young people’s 
books 
Work with unemployed youth 
Following up the junior wage earners 


Recommendations 


Recommended that members of the round 
table send in to the standing committee any 
developments of work in their respective 
libraries which would be of general interest 
to those libraries contemplating work with 
young people. This would be very useful 
information and would keep the survey up 
to date. 

Recommended that a statement be pre- 
pared concerning specialized courses for 
library work with young people which are 
now being offered in the library schools. 

SarAH A. BEarpD 

RuTH STEIN 

Maser WILiIiAMs 

Jean C. Roos, Chairman 


New OFFicers 


The following officers of the round table 
were elected for 1936: Chairman, Mabel 
Williams, New York Public Library; secre- 
tary, Margaret Alexander, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Iven E. Case, Secretary 
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Affiliated National Societies 





cAmerican -Associat 


HE Thirtieth Annual Conference of 

the American Association of Law 

| Libraries met in joint session with 

the National Association of State Libraries 

Monday morning, June 24, in the Supreme 

Court room of the state capitol, Denver, 

Colerado. Eldon R. James, Harvard Law 

Library, president of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, presided. 

Gracious addresses of welcome were given 
by the Honorable Charles C. Butler, chief 
justice of Colorado, and by Robert E. 
Moore, president-elect of the Denver Bar 
Association. The response on behalf of the 
National Association of State Libraries and 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
was given by William R. Roalfe, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

The first business session of the American 
Association of Law Libraries was held on 
Monday afternoon, June 24, in the Supreme 
Court room of the state capitol building. 
Memorials to E. A. Feazel, former librarian, 
Cleveland Law Library Association and to 
E. E. Willever, former librarian, Cornell 
University Law Library, were read. Pres- 
ident James gave a report of the progress 
made in the association during his term of 
office. The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Helen Newman, George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School, was read and referred 
to an Auditing Committee composed of John 
S. Gummere, Yale Law School Library, Jean 
Ashman, Law Library, Indiana University, 
and Estalene Secrest, Denver, Colorado. 
Reports of the following committees were 
then made and accepted: Committee on 
Index and Journal by Franklin O. Poole and 
President James; Committee on Codéperation 
with the American Bar Association by James 
C. Baxter for Fred Y. Holland, chairman; 
Committee on Codperation with the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools by Miss 
Newman; Committee on Appropriations for 


ion of Law Libraries 


Bar Association Libraries read by President 
James in the absence of Howard L. Stebbins, 
chairman; Committee on Appropriations for 
County Libraries, by Lydia L. Kirschner; 
Committee on Statistics for Law Schoo 
Libraries, by Helen S. Moylan; Committe 
on Bar Association Reports, by A. J. Small; 
Committee on List of Law Libraries in the 
Standard Legal Directory, by Anna M. 


Ryan; Committee on New Members, by | 


Miss Newman in the absence of the chair. 
man, Gilson G. Glasier; Committee on 
Regional Codéperation, by Elizabeth A. Cupp. 

Following the committee reports a Nomi- 
nating Committee composed of James C. 
Baxter, Lewis Morse, and Clara Kilboum 
was appointed. Alice M. Magee wa 
appointed chairman of a Resolutions Conm- 
mittee composed of Anna Ryan and A. J. 
Small. 

On Tuesday, June 25, the members of the 
National Association of State Libraries and 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
made a trip to Estes Park where luncheon 
was served at the Stanley Hotel. The busses 
returned by way of Long’s Peak and the 
University of Colorado. A delightful tea 
was served by members of the staff of the 
Law School at the University of Colorado. 

A joint session of the National Association 
of State Libraries and the American Associa 


tion of Law Libraries was held on Wednes | 


day afternoon, June 26, at the Brown Palace 
Hotel with President James presiding. The 
following papers were given: “Opportunities 
for Regional Law Library Service,” by 
Arthur S. Beardsley, Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; “Colorado, 
A Study in Frontier Sovereignty,” by Robert 
L. Stearns, dean-elect of the Law School, 
University of Colorado, and adviser, Section 
of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar, American Bar Association; “The Law 
Library of Congress,” by John T. Vance, 
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Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. The 
last paper was read by President James in 
the absence of Mr. Vance. 

An interesting panel discussion on the 
“Duplication of Law Books” was held on 
Wednesday evening, June 26, with Mr. 
Holland, second vice president, American 
Association of Law Libraries, presiding. An 
address entitled “Auditing the Law Books— 
The Way to Relief from the Law Book 
Burden,” was given by Philip N. Johnston 
of the Nebraska Bar. Other speakers were 
Harvey Reed, editor-in-chief, The West 
Publishing Company and Mr. Beardsley. 

William R. Roalfe, first vice president, 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
presided at the meeting held on Thursday 
morning, June 27. Addresses were given 
as follows: “The Law Library of 1985,” by 
Olive C. Lathrop, Detroit Bar Association 
Library, Detroit, Michigan; “The Law 
Library of the University of Minnesota,” by 
Arthur C. Pulling, Law Library, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; “Foreign Law 
Books in American Law Libraries,” by 
Samuel E. Thorne, Law Library, North- 
western University, Chicago; “Reference 
Work in a Law Library of Under 50,000 
Volumes,” by G. E. Wire, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The last paper was read by 
Lydia L. Kirschner in the absence of Mr. 
Wire. 

The Denver Bar Association invited the 
law librarians and the state librarians to meet 
with them at luncheon on Thursday, June 27, 
at the Brown Palace Hotel. George Dexter 
Blount, retiring president of the Denver Bar 
Association, presided. Addresses were given 
by President James, who spoke on “The Law 
Librarian and the Bar,” and by Mr. 
Beardsley, who spoke on “The Law Book 
Problem.” 

The concluding business sessions were held 
on Thursday evening, June 27 and Friday 
morning, June 28. The principal order of 
business was the discussion of the proposed 
amendments to the constitution and by-laws 
of the association. It was unanimously voted 
that the association establish institutional 
memberships for those libraries desiring to 
take out such memberships. The text of the 


amendment concerning institutional members 
is as follows: 


“Any law library may become an institu- 
tional member upon the payment of such dues 
as are provided in the by-laws for institu- 
tional members. Full time regularly 
employed members of the staff of an institu- 
tional member, not to exceed eight, shall be 
entitled to regular membership in the 
Association without the payment of addi- 
tional dues. The Executive Committee is 
empowered to determine whether the institu- 
tion applying for membership is a law 
library.” 

In the discussion on the amendments it was 
made clear that librarians who desire to con- 
tinue their individual memberships may do 
so with the same rights and privileges as 
institutional members. Dues for an 
individual member, who is a head librarian, 
are $5 a year; for a library assistant, $3. 
Dues of institutional members are as 
follows: 


“The annual dues of institutional members 
shall be based upon the number of full time 
persons employed by such institutional mem- 
bers according to the following scale: 

“1, Libraries having one or two full time 
persons in their employ shall pay $10 a year. 

“2. Libraries having more than two full 
time persons in their employ shall pay annual 
dues at the rate of $5 for each such person 
on their staffs provided, however, that no 
library shall be required to pay dues in excess 
of $40 per year in order to enjoy the full 
privileges of an institutional member. 

“Under the terms of Section 4 of the con- 
stitution as adopted at the Denver meeting 
of June 27, 1935, the librarian may recom- 
mend any or all of the full time members of 
his staff, not exceeding eight including the 
librarian, to membership in the association. 
Such members, when approved by the Asso- 
ciation, are entitled to all the privileges of 
regular membership. An institutional 
member is also entitled to receive one copy 
of the Law Library Journal for each full 
time staff member provided, however, that 
not more than ten copies of the Journal shall 
be sent to any one library.” 


The report of the Committee on Incorpo- 
ration was read by Miss Newman in the 
absence of Chairman Arthur E. Reyman. 
This report, recommending incorporation in 
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the District of Columbia, was referred to the 
Executive Committee with power to act. 
Mr. Beardsley gave the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education for Law Librarianship 
in the absence of the chairman, Frederick C. 
Hicks. 

A joint session of the National Association 
of State Libraries and the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries was held on Friday 
afternoon, June 28. James Grafton Rogers, 
dean of the Law School, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, read his paper entitled “The 
Mining District Governments of the West: 
Their Interest and Literature.” Dorsey W. 
Hyde, special assistant to Robert D. W. 
Connor in the National Archives read Mr. 
Connor’s paper entitled “Plans for the 
Development of the National Archives.” 

The joint banquet took place on Friday 
evening, June 28, at the Brown Palace Hotel. 
George S. Godard presided as toastmaster 
and introduced Mabel R. Gillis, retiring 
president of the National Association of 
State Libraries and Eldon R. James, retiring 
president of the American Association of 
Law Libraries. The distinguished speakers 
of the evening were Chief Justice Charles C. 
Butler and Justice Benjamin C. Hilliard 
of the Supreme Court of Colorado and 
Thurston Davies, president of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs. Informal 


remarks were made by Margaret Norton, 
Miss Newman, Mr. Holland, Miss Mage 
and Dorsey Hyde, Jr. Throughout th 
evening tributes were paid to Dr. Godard 
who was presiding as toastmaster at his 
thirty-fifth consecutive meeting of th 
National Association of State Libraries, 

The complete record of the proceedings 
and full texts of papers delivered are printed 
in the July, 1935, issue of the Law Library 
Journal. 


New OFFIcEers 


Officers elected for the year 1935-36 are 
as follows: President, William R. Roalfe, 
Law Library, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina; first vice president, Fred Y, 
Holland, Supreme Court Library, Denver, 
Colorado; second vice president, Helen §, 
Moylan, Law Library, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; executive secretary and treasurer, 
Helen Newman, Law Library, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C,; 
Executive Committee: Eldon R. James, 
Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Arthur S. Beardsley, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington; Bernita 
J. Long, University of Illinois Law Library, 
Urbana; Arthur S. McDaniel, Association 
of the Bar, New York City. 

HELEN NewMan, Executive Secretary 


League of Library (ommissions 


JOINT meeting of the League of 
A Library Commissions and the Pub- 
licity Committee of the American 
Library Association, held Wednesday after- 
noon, June 26, is reported in the proceedings 
of the Publicity Committee Round Table. 
A joint open meeting with the Library 
Extension Board was held Friday evening, 
June 28. Harriet C. Long, State Library, 
Salem, Oregon, was the leader of a panel 
discussion. The participants were B. F. 
Coen, associate professor of sociology, Col- 
orado Agricultural College, Fort Collins; 
Essae M. Culver, State Library Commission, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Eleanor Davis, 
Natrona County Public Library, Casper, 


Wyoming; Edwin Sue Goree, State Library, 
Austin, Texas; Judson T. Jennings, Public 
Library, Seattle, Washington; E. G. Plow- 
man, dean of the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

The question discussed was “What Factors 
Should Be Considered in Building a Plan for 
State-wide Library Development?” A pat- 
tial report of the discussion follows. 

Miss Long. The times are challenging us 
We realize the present society has grown 
without planning. If we are to build wise 
library planning for the future what should 
be done? 

Mr. Coen. Librarians need to know cot 
ditions before they start planning. Money 
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can be wisely expended if facts are gathered. 
Libraries should cost something and the ques- 
tion is, who is to be taxed and how much 
territory will bring the necessary revenue. 
Land utilization is one point to be considered 
in regard to library revenue. 

Mr. Jennings. A large unit for service, a 
unit larger than most counties, a unit of 
several counties or a region may be needed. 
Who is going to lay out areas and how is 
support to be gained? 

Mr. Coen. It is true that county lines are 
to be changed. 

Mr. Jennings. There must be studies of 
county consolidation, and county lines must 
be cut across for the development of library 
service. 

Miss Culver. State support for county 
and regional libraries will make it easier to 
cross county lines. 

Miss Long. In your planning you know 
that in certain places governmental agencies 
are changing local conditions. Should this 
weigh in making library plans for the future? 

Miss Goree. Federal aid might point the 
way. 

Mr. Plowman. I question the relationship 
of land utilization, soil erosion and all of 
those things to libraries. 

Mr. Coen. South of Fort Collins three 
districts are talking consolidation regarding 
several agencies of service, library service 
is one. 

Miss Long. The purpose of the survey is 
to ascertain where libraries should be placed 
and how they should be maintained. Would 
not transportation facilities be a very im- 
portant factor? 

Mr. Coen. A plan is necessary to know 
where to demonstrate. A demonstration is 
seven times more effective than talking. A 
book truck is needed to drive about Colorado 
to demonstrate library service. 

Miss Long. Should we continue a hap- 
hazard growth or have we learned anything 
by experience? Should we encourage the 
establishment of small, poorly supported li- 
braries or should we plan for a definite 
organization and growth? 

Miss Culver. We should decide which 
unit is best able to support libraries. The 
county which was considered first has proved 
in many places to be not large enough. Now 


a regional plan combining several counties is 
necessary. The people must be informed as 
to the plan and each state must work out its 
own plan. State support for county and 
regional libraries will make it easier to cross 
county lines. 

Mr. Coen. The schools are a good exam- 
ple of development from those financed by a 
family, to private schools, to town supported 
schools, to state supported schools. Libraries 
would do well to follow the plan of the 
schools. 

Mr. Plowman. State planning is estab- 
lishing certain standards. How are these 
libraries to be financed, and where are they 
to be located? 

Miss Davis. Wyoming has national for- 
ests and grazing land and a large part cannot 
support libraries. County population and 
assessed valuation are not large enough to 
support libraries, so larger units of service 
must be organized. Five regions might be 
planned according to natural areas by cutting 
through county lines. The report from 
British Columbia states that twenty thousand 
people or twenty thousand dollars are neces- 
sary for satisfactory library service. In 
Wyoming only two counties have a popula- 
tion of twenty thousand people. 

Mr. Jennings. A National Education 
Association Research Bulletin for Novem- 
ber, 1934, brings out these four points which 
affect schools and which also would affect 
libraries: 

1. Declining birth rate 

2. Improved transportation 

3. Expansion of metropolitan areas 

4. Decreasing sources of state revenue. 

Miss Long. Our problem tonight is what 
factors should be considered in a well organ- 
ized library plan. 

Miss Culver. In Louisiana, planning pre- 
ceded the demonstration. 

Miss Goree. The library planning com- 
mittee should codperate with the state plan- 
ning board and interest it in library planning. 
The library planning committee must know 
the general ideas of the state board, so as to 
speak the same language. 

The discussion was then opened to all. 

Miss Merrill called attention to variations 
in political patterns among the states. 

Mrs. R. L. Cochran, wife of the governor 
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of Nebraska, recommended calling in engi- 
neers. Women have awakened to the fact 
that money must be spent efficiently and 
economically. Elective officers cannot be 
leaders. Leaders in local planning must be 
free from politics. She also urged seeking 
the support of increasingly powerful women’s 
organizations. 

Mr. Coen. We all agree on the necessity 
of planning. We have money right now 
for luxuries. Publicity and demonstrations 


BUSINESS 


On June 27, in the Municipal Building, the 
business meeting of the league was presided 
over by Miss Long, vice president, in the 
absence of Frank L. Tolman, the president. 
Fourteen states were represented and 
twenty-one people attended the session. The 
treasurer's report was read and accepted. 
The midwinter meeting report was read. 

The committee on the objectives of the 
League of Library Commissions presented 
the following: 


REPORT ON OBJECTIVES 

By action of the league and under appoint- 
ment by President Tolman, this committee 
has been directed to “study and formulate 
the objectives of the League of Library 
Commissions.” 

The constitution sets forth the object of 
the league as follows in article two: “The 
object of the league shall be to promote, by 
codperation, such library interests as are 
within the province of library supervision 
by the state.” 

Under the constitution, article three, mem- 
bership of the league consists of organizations 
(not individuals) “interested in the promo- 
tion or upbuilding of libraries and library 
service.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the league 
was intended as an avenue for the codpera- 
tion of the state commissions and other 
organizations interested in their work, for 
the promotion of library service through state 
commission activities. (It may be recorded 
here that throughout this report the term 
“commission” includes all legally organized 
state library extension agencies.) 


would stress the necessity for libraries. Eng. 
land has provided universal library servic¢ 
far ahead of America. 

Miss Long. We have not all agreed upon 
the factors. We have all agreed that we 
want the best possible service for all of the 
people of our state and I hope the day has 
arrived when we can proceed in orderly plan. 
ning for successful library service. The issue 
for May, 1935, of the American Journal of 
Sociology, I recommend to you all. 


SESSION 


The constitution provides for a Publication 
Committee, and during its earlier years this 
codperation was expressed through prepara- 
tion and distribution of materials needed in 
commission work. In later years, however, 
the development of a permanent staff at 
A. L. A. Headquarters able to provide most 
of such needed materials has left very little 
for the league to do in this field. Indeed, 
without a paid staff very little could be done, 
There are doubtless matters of peculiar 
moment to commission work wherein volun- 
teer effort by league committees may well be 
needed and fruitful. The present project 
to formulate a “measuring stick for state 
library extension service” is a case in point. 
Where the subject matter, however, is one 
in which the needed materials might well be 
supplied through the A. L. A. your committee 
believes that it is wise and economical for the 
league to concentrate its efforts upon obtain- 
ing the desired results from that course. On 
the other hand, such a project as the 
Louisiana demonstration or the compilation 
of library laws is peculiarly within the field 
of league activities. 

What about other projects for league ac- 
tion? The administration of a grant for 
library demonstrations has already been 
suggested. Under date of April 16, 1935, 
President Tolman submitted to the league 
membership a statement in which he declared 
that during these recent years of stress “no 
requests or suggestions for league action of 
policy have been received by the officers.” He 
earnestly requested such suggestion for the 
use of this present committee. Replies from 
ten states have been forwarded to us. Mast 
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of them express recognition of the value of 
league meetings for discussion, conference, 
and exchange of experience. Many of them 
find difficulty in the conflicts in the programs 
of the A. L. A. Library Extension Board, the 
County Libraries Section, and the National 
Association of State Libraries. Several advo- 
cate a regional library demonstration under 
league auspices. One definitely advises con- 
sideration of a union of the league and the 
N.A.S. L. What are the indications of this 
situation as regards the problem referred to 
this committee ? 

The membership of the league is largely 
composed of official state agencies. The 
attendance at its meetings is largely made up 
of the responsible officers of such agencies. 
The activities of such officials are dictated 
by the situations in their own states. Con- 
siderations of financial arrangements, organi- 
zation, expediency, program, social and 
political attitudes, not only guide their own 
activities, but inevitably tinge their argu- 
ments and their votes in league meetings. 
These are facts which must be reckoned with. 

Your committee believes, therefore, that 
the chief values of the league must originate 
in its semi-annual meetings. The programs 
at such meetings should and do offer oppor- 
tunity for exchange of experience on matters 
of major concern. Indeed, state officials in 
many activities find that the chief value of 
their gatherings with representatives from 
other states lies in this exchange of experience 
and discussion of methods. Action based 
upon this wider knowledge must be a matter 
of individual responsibility for each within 
his own state. 

There are, however, matters of policy 
within the field of commission interests on 
which the league may well go beyond discus- 
sion. Certificates, federal participation in 
library affairs, legislation for regional library 
organization, may be examples of such sub- 
jects of immediate interest. The work of a 
special committee may often be desirable or 
necessary for a clear statement of such a 
matter of policy. None know better than the 
league membership the limitations of useful- 
ness for such pronouncements by an external 
and voluntary organization. But we know 
also the elements of real value for each of us 
to be gained from detailed discussion of such 








matters and the clear expression of con- 
sidered conclusions. The programs of our 
league meetings offer this opportunity. 

We advise that the Executive Board, which 
is responsible under the constitution for pro- 
grams of meetings, consider the desirability 
of the early announcement to the membership 
of the topics for both these phases of the 
programs at league meetings. Topics might 
well be selected and announced well in ad- 
vance, leaving the details of program make-up 
and the assignment of speakers for develop- 
ment in due course. It has been suggested 
that provision might be made for a closed 
session, perhaps regularly at each conference, 
for a confidential, off-the-record discussion of 
questions of vital interest to state workers. 

Finally, on occasion, there may appear a 
specific project for which the league itself 
should be the active agency. Doubtless the 
league will be prepared to accept such a 
responsibility. It may even solicit funds for 
the prosecution of such a project. Under 
present conditions, however, it does not seem 
probable that such activities under league 
direction can be a major item in its work. 

The committee submits this report, asks 
that it be received, and the committee dis- 
charged. 

Leora J. Lewis 
Matcotm G. WYER 
CLARENCE B. Lester, Chairman 


* * * 


Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma Library Com- 
mission, moved that the report be accepted 
and made available. Discussion of this re- 
port emphasized the need for strong state 
leadership and for regional demonstrations. 
Miss Goree stated that bilingual demonstra- 
tions of library service were needed along the 
Rio Grande for the non-assimilated groups. 

A supplement to 4 merican library laws to 
cover 1933-34 was discussed. The cost of 
500 copies was estimated at $15. Beverly 
Wheatcroft, Georgia Library Commission, 
moved that the league continue the supple- 
ments and plan for a new edition or added 
volume of the library laws. 

The measuring stick for library extension 
agencies was presented by H. Marjorie Beal, 
North Carolina Library Commission, who 
stated the measuring stick is a mere skeleton 
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and needs enlarging and developing to be of 
use with commission boards and appropri- 
ating bodies. Harriet Wood, school library 
supervisor of Minnesota, moved that the 
measuring stick for library extension agencies 
be developed and perfected by a committee 
appointed by the president. 

Elizabeth Kirwan, Public Library, Boise, 
Idaho, and Professor F. L. Carmichael, 
from the University of Denver, reported 
on a handbook on statistics for librarians, 
which they have been compiling. William H. 
Clift of the A. L. A. staff reported that every 
state has its own problems and needs, but-a 
better definition of reports and terms is 
necessary before there can be a standard 
statistical form. Mrs. Dale moved that a 
committee be appointed to work with the 
A. L. A. Headquarters staff and report at the 
midwinter meeting. The motion was sec- 
onded and passed. Miss Wheatcroft moved 
that the league express its interest in the 
handbook on statistics. 

A letter from Sarah B. Askew, New Jer- 
sey Public Library Commission, stated that 
they had exchanged for libraries this year 
about twenty-five thousand duplicates and 
the county libraries have deposited with the 
commission about ten thousand of their du- 
plicates which are used for special loans. 


Miss Wheatcroft moved that the League 
of Library Commission feels strongly thy 
library service to children, adequate seryig 
for youth and adult education are contingent 
upon strong state leadership and developmen 
of large units of library service and that th 
next steps needed are aid to states which ar 
without strong leadership and experiment; 
tion in large units of library service in differ. 
ent sections of the country. The motion wa 
seconded and passed. 


New OFFICERS 
The report of the Nominating Committe 
was unanimously accepted and the following 
officers elected: President, H. Marjorie Beal, 
State Library Commission, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; first vice president, Essae M. Cul 
ver, State Library Commission, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; second vice president, Clarene 
B. Lester, State Free Library Commission, 
Madison, Wisconsin; secretary and treas- 
urer, Elizabeth T. Williams, Free Public 
Library Department, State Board of Educ 
tion, Montpelier, Vermont; member of the 
Executive Board to serve three years, Frank 
L. Tolman, Library Extension Division, 
State Education Department, Albany, New 
York. 
H. Marjorie BEAL, Acting Secretar 


Kational cAssociation of State Libraries 


HE National Association of State 
Libraries held its Thirty-eighth An- 


nual Meeting at Denver, Colo- 


rado, June 24 to 29, 1935. The association 
maintained its headquarters at the Brown 
Palace Hotel. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE 4. 4. L. L. 


The National Association of State Li- 
braries and the American Association of Law 
Libraries were guests of the Supreme Court 
of Colorado for their opening session. The 
court convened for a few minutes, then ad- 
journed and the justices greeted the members 
at a brief informal reception. The formal 
session was presided over by Mabel R. Gillis, 
president of the National Association of 
State Libraries. 

Chief Justice Charles C. Butler welcomed 











the associations most graciously, making sug- 
gestions as to interesting places to visit ia 
and around Denver. Robert Moore, presi- 
dent-elect of the Denver Bar Association also 
brought greetings, expressing especially the 
appreciation of the bar for the assistance It 
ceived from law librarians. William R 
Roalfe, Duke University Law Library, Dur 
ham, North Carolina, responded for both 
associations. President Eldon R. James o 
the A. A. L. L. and Miss Gillis also spoke. 
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FIRST N. 4. 8. L. SESSION 


President Gillis called the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries to order for a busi- 
ness meeting immediately following the joint 
session. 

Miss Gillis made a brief presidential ad- 
dress, commenting on the program which 
centered around state wide planning and 
problems of western state libraries. She 
also reported some news items in relation to 
members. She mentioned the dedication of 
the new Indiana State Library building; a 
2§ per cent increase in appropriation for the 
Washington State Library; a new public 
library code which includes certification for 
the state of Washington; the fire in the Ore- 
gon State Capitol ; the reéstablishment of the 
Nebraska Library Commission and a new 
county library law for that state. 

The secretary-treasurer reported the addi- 
tion of one regular and two _ individual 
members, making a total of 33 regular, 6 in- 
dividual, 3 individual associate members and 
3 associate members; the death of a former 
member, Mr. J. H. Newman, late state li- 
brarian of Ohio; the marriage of Mildred 
H. Pope and her resignation as librarian of 


SECOND N. 4. 


The second session of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries was held at the 
Brown Palace Hotel, Monday, June 24, 
President Gillis, presiding. The general topic 
was “State Planning.” 

Harriet C. Long, Oregon State Library, 
described the work of her library. The first 
Oregon State Library was purchased from 
an appropriation of $5,000 made by Congress 
as a part of the Oregon Enabling Act in 
1848. The collection was destroyed in the 
state capitol fire of 1855. From 1855 to 1905 
the library was primarily a law and docu- 
ment collection library. In 1905 the Oregon 
Library Commission was organized with 
Cornelia Marvin as secretary. In 1913 this 
commission was abolished, the old law li- 
brary became the Supreme Court Library 
and the Oregon State Library was estab- 
lished in its present form. The library now 
consists of 352,000 volumes emphasizing eco- 


the Washington State Library; the serious 
illness of Henry E. Dunnack of Maine and 
of Johnson Brigham of Iowa; the presence 
of George S. Godard of Connecticut despite 
his recent serious operation. Certain pro- 
posals in relation to the reduction of the price 
of the Proceedings in certain cases were sug- 
gested. 

Irma A. Watts, of Pennsylvania, reported 
by letter that the bills for formal incorpora- 
tion presented to both houses of Congress 
had apparently died in committee. The chair 
was instructed to appoint a committee of 
three, to include Miss Watts, to continue 
efforts toward passage of such an incorpora- 
tion bill. 

Herbert O. Brigham of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the Public Documents Clearing 
House Committee requested postponement of 
the formal report from his committee until 
the committee could hold a meeting. He 
made an informal report and presented the 
report of Edward H. Redstone, disbursing 
officer for the clearing house. 

The session concluded with a roll call of 
members and visitors present. 


S. L. SESSION 


nomic and governmental problems for the 
use of legislators and state officials; an Ore- 
gon collection; three copies of every Oregon 
state publication; and a general reference 
collection. State employees use the library 
only for departmental reference, being re- 
quired to go to the Salem Public Library for 
recreational reading. Except for depart- 
mental and reference use in the library, all 
book loans are on a strictly mail order basis, 
even for persons residing nearby. Books are 
lent to individuals through local libraries 
where such libraries are available, otherwise, 
directly. Since 1932, reading courses to fit 
the individual background and education of 
applicants for such courses have been sup- 
plied. Fixed collections of traveling libraries 
are sent out and all state-supported book 
lending services are concentrated in the state 
library. One hundred and twenty-five copies 
of each state document printed are received 
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by law for exchange and deposit. Local 
libraries are stimulated by book loans, bi- 
ennial visits, annual district meetings and 
bimonthly letters. The state library also 
prepares the lists of books approved for 
school libraries and serves as central pur- 
chasing agent for the books selected locally 
from these lists. 

Essae M. Culver, secretary of the Louis- 
iana State Library Commission, read a paper 
on “A State Plan for Louisiana.” Since the 
parishes have reached their constitutional 
limit in taxation for school and parish opera- 
tion, some form of state aid is necessary if 
Louisiana is to meet the A. L. A. recom- 
mendation of $1 per capita for library sup- 
port. Accordingly, the Louisiana Library 
Commission in 1934 proposed as a goal, 
“The maintenance and support of an ade- 
quate central library agency at the state capi- 
tol, free public libraries covering all the 
parishes and under the direction of trained 
librarians as now provided for in the library 
law, and provision of a fund of two million 
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dollars.” It was proposed to ask for an im. 
mediate appropriation of $100,000 to be jp. 
creased each biennium over a period of ten 
years. The Louisiana Library Association 
Planning Committee in 1935 indorsed this as 
a long-time program and suggested that state 
aid be sought at the 1936 legislative session 
for immediate demonstration and to strength. 
en the commission’s service. Publicity was 
to be emphasized during 1935 and efforts 
made to secure the codperation of such state 
organizations as the American Legion, 
P. T. A. and other groups. The principle 
of federal aid for libraries was also indorsed 
by the association. 

A discussion of other state plans followed, 
Mrs. J. R. Dale of the Oklahoma Library 
Commission, Hallie Warner of the Illinois 
Library Extension Division, and Mrs. R. L, 
Cochran, wife of the governor of Nebraska, 
reported on state plans and legislative ac. 
tivities in their respective states, and Miss 
Merrill from A. L. A. Headquarters added 


some remarks about progress in other states, 


ESTES PARK 


The American Association of Law Li- 
braries and the National Association of State 
Libraries took an all day trip to Estes Park 


on Tuesday, June 25, returning via Boulder 
where they were entertained at tea by the 
faculty of the University of Colorado, 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE 4. 4. L. L. 


The second joint session of the American 
Association of Law Libraries and National 
Association of State Libraries convened at 
the Brown Palace Hotel, Wednesday after- 
noon, June 26, President Eldon R. James of 
the American Association of Law Libraries, 
presiding. 

Arthur S. Beardsley, Law Library, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, read a paper 


THIRD N. A 


The National Association of State Li- 
braries convened Thursday morning, June 
27, at the Brown Palace Hotel, President 
Gillis, presiding. 

In the absence of Mulford Winsor, Ari- 





on “Opportunities for Regional Service;” 
Robert L. Stearns, adviser, Section on Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar, 
American Bar Association, Denver, a paper 
on “Colorado: A Study in Frontier Sov- 
ereignty.” President James read the paper 
on “The Law Library of Congress” in the 
absence of its author, John T. Vance of the 
Library of Congress. 


. §. L. SESSION 


zona State Library, Miss Gillis read his 
paper, entitled, “Some of the Problems of 
Western State Libraries.” Although the 
major problems of inadequate space, It 
stricted budgets and small staffs are the com 
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mon complaints of all librarians, those 
problems are especially serious in the case of 
western state libraries. The Arizona State 
Library, for instance, occupies some thirty- 
one rooms, none planned for library purposes, 
scattered over four floors in the state capitol, 
which is without elevator service. Since few 
of the western states have outgrown their 
state houses, the state libraries cannot hope 
for separate and adequate quarters for some 
time to come. The comparative youth of 
these libraries also makes the present fi- 
nancial stringency particularly poignant since 
they do not have rich collections of source 
material and books upon which to fall back. 

Winifred Gregory of the Library of 
Congress spoke on “The Union List of 
Newspapers.” Miss Gregory reported the 
complete record for twenty-three states and 
Canada, and a nearly complete report for 
eleven states now in her office. Some of the 
bibliographical problems she is facing are: 
question of title, selection of holdings, his- 
tory of the newspapers (mergers, editions, 
frontier newspapers printed by itinerant 
printers, arrangements, etc.). Not the least 
of the difficulties of course come from varia- 
tions as to bibliographical form and accuracy 
on the part of contributors. While no pub- 
lisher has as yet been found, Miss Gregory 
is confident that the compilation will be 


printed when the work has been completed. 

Mr. L. W. Rogers, Eighth Corps Area 
educational adviser, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, presented a paper on “The CCC Edu- 
cational Program: How the State Library 
May Assist.” The CCC educational pro- 
gram dates from January, 1934. The CCC 
camps are operated by the War Department, 
but are not military organizations since they 
give no military training. They are work 
projects directed by civilian agencies of the 
state and federal governments. In each of 
the nine corps areas there is a corps area 
educational adviser chosen by the Office of 
Education who serves as the commanding 
general’s staff adviser on educational matters 
and as supervisor of the work of the camp 
educational advisers within the area. There 
are no prescribed courses, but each camp has 
a program suitable to its individual needs 
and situation. Participation is voluntary, 
but 70 per cent of the enrollees in the Eighth 
Corps Area were enrolled in courses on 
March 31, 1935. Academic instruction is 
given in night schools in neighboring towns 
or by correspondence, for which credit is 
given by many institutions; others receive on- 
the-job training in vocational subjects. Dis- 
cussion groups, hobby crafts and athletic 
activities have a part in the recreational fea- 
tures of the work. 


JOINT LUNCHEON WITH THE DENVER BAR ASSOCIATION 


The members of the National Association 
of State Libraries were invited to attend the 
luncheon arranged by the Denver Bar Asso- 
ciation for the American Association of Law 
Libraries. Mr. Beardsley spoke informally 
on the “Law Book Problem” which he stated 
is the excessive production of law books, un- 
Necessary duplication of subject materials 
and of editions, and the very high cost of 


these editions. Mr. James spoke on the “In- 
terrelation between Bar and Librarian,” 
explaining the work of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, mentioning in par- 
ticular the Law Library Journal and the 
Index of Legal Periodicals published by the 
association. Mr. Robert Moore, president of 
the Denver Bar Association, who presided, 
presented a number of the visiting librarians. 


FOURTH SESSION OF THE N. 4. 8. L. 


The annual business meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries was held 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel Thursday after- 
noon, June 27, President Gillis presiding. 

The report on “The History of the Na- 


tional Association of State Libraries” by the 
History Committee of which Johnson Brig- 
ham, Iowa State Library, was chairman, was 
read in part by Miss Gillis. The secretary 
displayed portraits of present and former 
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members collected by her in the past year. 
Mr. Godard, Mr. Brigham, Miss Gillis and 
other members gave reminiscences of early 
members. On motion of Mr. Godard, it was 
decided to postpone publication of the history 
for another year, and the secretary was in- 
structed to request further reminiscences. 

The matter of incorporation was further 
discussed and it was decided to continue to 
try for a federal charter. 

Harriet M. Skogh of Illinois, a member 
of the committee, read the formal report 
of the Public Documents Clearing House 
Committee. A Preliminary check-list of ses- 
sion laws prior to 1850 has been issued during 
the year, and a check-list of statutes has been 
started. The clearing house, originally estab- 
lished at the H. W. Wilson Company, was 
transferred during the summer of 1934 to 
the Rhode Island State Library. The card 
indexes to want and offer lists and a descrip- 
tion of the general operation of the exchange 
system, together with the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the wide discrepancies between 
wants and offers on the part of the smaller 
libraries, were commented upon. An infor- 
mal discussion of the report followed and 
Herbert O. Brigham of Rhode Island, chair- 
man of the committee, answered questions 
about the operations of the clearing house. 


The Resolutions Committee reported, syb. 
mitting resolutions of thanks and appreci. 
tion to local hosts, to speakers, to the officers 
and committees of the association, to the 
American Association of Law Libraries for 
joint programs, etc.; congratulations to 
George Seymour Godard in attendance at his 
thirty-fifth consecutive meeting of the asso 
ciation; expressions of sympathy to Johnson 
Brigham of Iowa and Henry E. Dunnack of 
Maine who were ill; and to the family of the 
late John Henry Newman of Ohio. 

Resolutions were also submitted and 
passed, requesting “the Executive Committee 
of the American Library Association to in- 
quire into the possibility of allocating ade. 
quate funds from the federal government to 
be used in the purchase of books and periodi- 
cals for distribution to CCC camps, federal 
emergency schools and colleges, transient 
camps and other federal agencies for which 
reading materials are required.” 

The Nominating Committee reported and 
the officers listed at the end of this report 
were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Noon, the only new incoming officer 
present, expressed his appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon him. 

No further business appearing, the meet- 
ing stood adjourned. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE 4. 4. L. L. 


The National Association of State Li- 
braries met in joint session with the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries at the 
Brown Palace Hotel, on Friday, June 28, 
President James of the latter presiding. 

Dean James Grafton Rogers of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Law School read a paper 
on “The Literature of Early Law Making in 
the Mountain States.” Fred Y. Holland, 
Colorado Supreme Court Library, exhibited 
some rare pamphlets illustrative of Dean 
Rogers’s paper. 

Robert D. W. Connor, archivist of the 


United States, was unable to be present, but 
sent his paper on “Plans for the Develop- 
ment of the National Archives” which was 
read by Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., special as- 
sistant to the archivist. 

Herbert O. Brigham, of Rhode Island, re- 
ported that the committee meeting of the 
American Library Association to discuss con- 
ference problems, from which he had just 
come, had considered biennial sessions in the 
future, some of that group favoring such a 
change. Adjournment was taken without for- 
mal action upon this subject. 


JOINT BANQUET WITH THE 4. 4. L. L. 


The National Association of State Li- 
braries and the American Association of Law 


Libraries closed their sessions with their an- 
nual banquet, held at the Brown Palace 
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Hotel, Friday evening, June 28. George 
ur Godard presided as toastmaster. 

Guests of honor were Justice Benjamin 
C. Hilliard of the Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado, and Thurston J. Davies, president of 
Colorado College. Brief remarks were 
made by Miss Gillis, Mr. James, Mr. 
Roalfe, Chief Justice Butler, Mr. Holland, 
Margaret C. Norton, Helen Newman, Alice 
Magee and Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr. 


New OFFICERS 


Officers elected for 1935-36 are: President, 
Ella May Thornton, Georgia State Library, 
Atlanta; first vice president, Wilmer Lee 
Hall, Virginia State Library, Richmond; 
second vice president, Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus; secretary-treas- 
urer, Margaret C. Norton, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield. 

Marcaret C, Norton, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Attendance Summaries 





By PosiT1on AND SEX 
Men Women Total 
cinch kn cine.c 13 20 33 
Chief Librarians ..... 93 379 472 
Heads of Departments 31 164 195 
Branch Librarians .... 1 57 58 


SERS 41 480 521 
Library School Instruc- 

I, sei lite e hth 6 24 30 
Library School Students 1 I 2 
TEASE 3 7 10 
Commercial Agents ... 57 14 71 
ae, aera age 34 77. #4. 

DOP sss. 280 1223 1 503 


By States, CANADA AND 


ForEIGN 
ES le aS i I 
een es a. hak 5 a oa otal 5 
ES oa cana n kee eesadw tes 5 
EES SESS OA ower 78 
En re nee 268 
ha iis Silanes ieee een 10 
EE re ee ee fe) 
District of Columbia ............... 30 
EPS ne 3 
iad ei cldiacia ls 5 tins Wertikinatie.bbeia 7 
ES ee ee ee eee 6 
eid adn atahoe Mice bie bie bikinad 149 
i an hl ns od ei anata loi ce 42 
cid coclaycknusliu'icoh aioe etivaidit caus Saha 48 
EE ee ee ees ae 69 
at wines sales dbase sian 9 
I heii i cise ae tain win 14 
en a ails sdksb ike ard minim 6k wa 3 
dele a i iiiivnia nig iieasin ds wt 10 
Ni ae wie dion Ka 18 
EGET Oe ee ao 63 
EER ATISIICE FEES pe a ee er 55 
on. Gta, sed Gun eben Wales 3 
AR Gil sics WRU ESSE e hs cee bis 37 





ns dnchascdecdas seca lf 
ES ERs rv) 
Re oe des o's & 5 anh cae ee 0 
SE I ns a ke eee eee 3 
= iS SRSA 27 
THOU ROOD os. 5 ous cs ee endces cane 10 
EE a ako 4006 2 on'ee a ais ae 130 
| EEE - 8 
ks ER) 2 
ET ee ae bk olen b4ew saa a ae 9 
SD 5 555 okoapen ack kee 19 
RE ina kand a6 aokknageea eae 25 
Ere 20 
ee - 9 
South Carolina ... 0... cece ccess 2 
EN, i ko ot asad sear e marae 10 
EE kin denied 60400. ese end 13 
ED cbse ahh eke vache 94 06 23 
64 ionh hich here 6 Se siete de a 19 
Es cam wee neds 654'08% Ce SR I 
BE a Gone chek haa wane ene 6 
CE ik ciccdeeeeesctrecaonnel 28 
Ue er 1 
EE is innate se Rok s'ndk ene 28 
a 26 
Canada 
OT eer rrr 5 
MRM ag 65 once o.d.4:0.0 dee eee I 
Ontario ..... © dtd favo do Suchigs 16 daeas SEE 3 
Prince Edward Island ............. I 
EE. cnachadtedee taes+s +00 0in _4 
. | a re 1503 
By LIBRARIES 
Cate, Domed Bi be.nccisnccvtons 96 


Denver P. Sch. Ls. ........ 4! 
N.Y. Maw Voek F. Ba ..1..sse0ce 


Ohio Cleveland P. Ly. ......00000 Se 
Ill. eS Se err 44 
Disen, Doetvert Fo is. «...2.: 6.00008 23 


N.Y. Besekion F. bs ..... 26500008 16 
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Ill. 


Ore. 
Calif. 
Iowa 


Kan. 


Minn. 


Colo. 
D.C. 
Colo. 
Ind. 


Mo. 
N.Y. 


Minn. 


Ohio 


Wash. 


Calif. 
Colo. 
Ill. 


Ohio 
Calif. 





ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


Univ. of Illinois Ls. and L. 

ON i ee eae 
L. Assn. of Portland ....... 
Los Angeles P. L. ......... 
State Univ. of Iowa Ls. .... 
Wichita City L. .......... 
Univ. of Minn. L. ......... 
Univ. of Denver and Sch. of 

Librarianship ........... 
Library of Congress, Wash- 

EE Wit ae ce he sin ee han 
State A. and M. Coll., Fort 

I ib ha indi ole nines 
Indianapolis P. L. ......... 
ee Sn 
Queens Borough P. L. ..... 
Minneapolis P. L. ........ 
Sf SS err ee re 
SS ere 
OS ETS ae 
Univ. of Washington Ls. and 

te alah hice |¢ sc diiahin ances 
Univ. of Calif. Ls. and Sch. 

of Librarianship ......... 
Univ. of Colorado Ls., Boul- 

| ee nS iy diet EN 
Univ. of Chicago Ls. and 

Graduate L. Sch. ....... 
Ee 
Stanford Univ. Ls. ........ 


Colo. 
15 
15 
ss 6. 
13 
12 Minn. 
2 N.Y. 
11 Ohio 
11 Okla. 
Calif. 
10 Colo. 
10 =sCdTiid. 
10— Ind. 
10 lowa 
9 
8 Kan 
8 Md. 
8 Mich 
8 Mo 
7 Neb 
N.C 
> 
, Be 
7 Utah 
6 Wyo 
>>> * Ke 


State Coll. of Educ. L., 

EE ting. se tak Gata yam 
State Library ............. 
rrr 
Senate Libeary ............. 
i x CNs Ok wa Rtn 
Columbia Univ. Ls. and 

Sch. of L. Service ........ 
Ciacionett-P.. Bo ics < dincs. 
Western Reserve Univ. Ls. . 
,. + OS SS rr 
EE eee 
Colorado Springs P. L. .... 
bk ge eee 
Hemmend PF. En... 66.688. 
Des Moines P. L. ......... 
State Coll. L., Ames ...... 
Univ. of Kansas L. ........ 
Bacch Prot F. i. ......... 
Univ. of Mich. Ls. ........ 
Wayne County L. ......... 
Washington Univ. L., St. 

eS EE eae eee ea 
Univ. GF Med. L. .......... 
Duke Unie. Ts: .. 605 occas 
Pittsburgh Carnegie L. and 

Di ME dkahekes seaveces 
Providence P. L. .......... 
Salt Lake City F. P. L. .... 
Univ. of Wyoming L. ...... 
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A 


A. L, A., trustees and, Smith, 724- 


adait educ., forums, Studebaker, 
51; in Ore., 586-89. 
Adult educ. round table, mtg, 562- 


Agdcultural Ins, internat! com. of, 
$71-73- 

Agricultural Is sect., mtg, 564-74. 

Agriculture, and New Deal, Bar: 


i 64-68. 
Aldrich,” Bila V., “‘Readers’ ad- 
visory service,” 608-09; 631. 


Alexander, Margaret, electe secy, 


9. 
Aaateen Assn of Law Ls, mtgs, 
740-42. 
American Assn of Teachers Col- 
leges, jt com. with, rpt, 694-95. 
American |. laws, supp., 745. 
American Merchant Marine L. 


Assn, 547. 5 
Architecture. See Library bldgs. 
Art bks, for small Is, 574-75. 
Art materials, dealers in, 578. 
Art ref. round table, mtg, 574-79. 
Art students and the |., Bear, 574- 


75- 
Askew, Sarah B., 746. 
Attendance summaries, 752-53. 
Ayer bequest, res. on, 549-50. 


B 


Bacon, Mary R., elected chmn, 
697; presided, 694. 
Bacehto d, Elsie L., bibl. center, 


pag 606. | 

ey, Louis J., federal agency, 

Base: federal aid, 556, 722-24. 
er, Charles M., 582. 

Baker, Charlotte A., presided, 564. 
aker, Mary N., 644. 

Baker, O. J., 665. 

Barker, Tommie Dora, county In- 
ship, 612-13. 

Barnes, Grace, elected chmn, 574. 

Barnett, Claribel R., chmn, 573; 
hon. chmn, 573. 

Barr, Pelham, on binding, 584. 

Barthianism, Duncan, 671-76. 

Batchelder, Mildred L., appt, 606; 
dir. 697. 

Beal, H Marjorie, elected pres., 
746; on |. ext., 745-4 

Bear, Donald J., art stu 
the 1, 574-75. 

Beard, Sarah A., secy, 707. 

Beardsley, Arthur S., elected exec. 
com., 742; law bks, 741, 740; 
regional law |. service, 740. 748. 

Beckwith, T. D., “Causes and pre- 
vention of foxing in bks,” 600- 


6. 
dents and 


or. 
Bedinger, Margery, elected treas., 


580. 

Bennett, Mary A., 664. 

Bercaw, Louise O., 

a rize, 573. 

Bernard, a 

erner, Elsa +» dir., 697. 

Bibliographical ‘centers, Denver, 
echtold, so2, 507, 606; Min- 


chmn, 573; 


rpt, 732. 


neapolis, 606; “Regional bibl. 
centers,” Smith, 603-04. 
Bibliographies, foreign ch. bks, 


704; school !s com., 696, 607. See 
so Book lists. 





Index 





Binding. See Bookbinding. 
Bishop, Amie-Louise, chmn, 729. 
Bittner, Adela, ext. service, 728- 


29. 

Black, Mary J. L., 707. 

Blakely, Margaret, “Denver’s sci- 
ence and tech. collection, 584-85. 

Blind, Braille bks, 730-31; wor 
with, round table, mtg, 729-31. 
See also Talking bks. — 

Blount, George D., presided, 741. 

Board of educ. for Inship, mtg, 
79-84. See also Library schs; 

rofessional training; Training 
for Inship. 

Board on |. service to children and 
young people, 561. 

Bogle memorial fund, 706. 

Book — com. on, sch. Is 
sect., rpt, 697. 

Book bus, Campbell, 708-09. 

Book collection, “The permanent 
collection — possible considera- 
tions,” Unger, 641-44. 

Book evaluation, com. on, chil- 
dren’s sect., rpt, 702-04. 

Book funds. See Budget. ‘ 

Book lists, art, 574-75, 578; chil- 
dren’s, 702-03; radio, 585-86; re- 
ligion, 678-79; on Spain, 6973 
theology, 676-78. See also Bibli- 
ographies. _ 

Boo! roduction, com. on, chil- 
dren’s sect., rpt, 701-02. 

Book selection, rel. bks, Carlyon, 
676-78. See also Order and bk 
selection. 

Bookbinding com., round table, 
mtg, 584; rpt, 56r. 

Books and reading, mental patient, 
619-21; “Reading of Ins,” Han- 
sen, 530-36; ‘‘Teaching function 
of jr college 1.,” Ludington, 625- 


29. 
Booton, Mabel, “Needs of today,” 


41. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., bound news- 
papers, 654; federal aid, 558; 
theft, 637; trained personnel, 


583. 

Boyd, Anne M., com. rpt, 560; 
docs course, 669. 

Brahm, Walter T., Ohio jr mems, 


630. 

Braille bks, 730-31. 

Branch 1., —— in, 652; ref. 
service, Guerrier, 632-37. 

Braun, Fred V., on youth pro- 
grams, 549. 736. 

Brenneman, Mrs. John, exec. com., 


728. 
Brewitt, Mrs. Theodora, on per- 
sonnel, 582. 
Briber, Florence A., rpt, 606. 
Bridwell, W., transient boys, 548- 


9. 
Pe Elizabeth D., presided, 


98, 701. 
Brigham, Harold F., presided, 579; 
sub-professional training, 580-82, 


584. 

a = ay Herbert O., com. rpt, 
747: on docs, 668. 

British docs, guide to, 660. 

Britton, Jasmine, presided, 603. 

Brown, Charles H., “Adequate 1. 
support,” 547; com. rpt, 571; 
German bks and periods, 590- 
600: on training, 582; vote of 
thanks, 600. 
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Browning, Earl W., chmn, 584; 
com. rpt, 561. 

“Buchmanism, Barthianism, _and 
kindred rel. movements,” Dun- 
can, 671-76. , 

Budget, campaigns, 669-70; peri- 

icals and the i, 651-54. 


Buelow, Bertha, “‘Cost of cat. new 


593. 
Buildings i Library bidgs. 
Bundy, ieving, R., 547. 
Burdick, R. T., Agriculture and 
the New _ Deal, 564-68. 


Burnett, Marguerite H., adult 
educ., 562-63. 
Business Is sect., mtg, 584-89. 


Butler, Charles C., address, 740, 


742, 746. : 
Butler Helen, “Enjoyment for 
readers vs enjoyment of bks, 


629. 
Cc 
CCC, educ. program, Rogers, 749. 
Caldwell, Gladys, art trends, 578; 
“Tale of an art and music In 
who was educ. crab fashion,” 


665. ; 
Cam, Gilbert, terminology proj., 


630. 
Cam bell, Donald K., book bus, 
708-09. : 
Cannon, Carl L., federal aid, 557. 
Carlyon, James T., “Some signifi- 
cant bks in theology,” 676-78. 
Carmichael, F. L., statistics hand- 
b 6. 
Carnegie Corp. and Is, Lester, 549. 
Carnovsky, Leon, on training, 583, 


4. 

Carpautet, Helen, rpt, 697. 

Case, Iven E., secy, 739- 

Catalog, fine arts, Wilcox, 578. 

Catalog sect., mtgs, 589-08. 

Catalogers, large Is, round table, 
593-98; regional groupe, 590-91; 
small ls round table, 592-93. 

Catalogers’ and class. yrbk, 591- 
92. . 

Cataloging, cost with new bks, 593; 
economies, MHollowell, 661-63; 
“Librarian and the cat.,” Coney, 
593-07; talking bks, 730. See also 
Codperative cat. : : 

Certification, Ins, Jennings, 543; jr 
mems, res. on, 631. . 

Chapman, Oscar L., “Facing the 
challenge of democracy,” 536- 
41; 549. 

Chapters and sects, com. on, rpt, 


Oo. 

Children. See Board on 1. service 
to children and young people: 
School Is_sect.; Young people. 

Children’s bks, res. on binding, 


06. 
Children’s science lists, 704-05. 
Childs, James B., for. govt pubs, 
New Deal pubs, 667-68. 
Isabelle, “‘The college 1. 
staff,” 606-07. Mims 
Classified list of periodicals, new 
+» 649. : 
Clemons. Harry, dir., 609. 
Clift. William H., statistics hdbk, 


746. 

Cochenn, Mrs. R. L., 743-44. 
oen, F., 1. planning, 742, 743, 
744; “State leadership in 
dev.,”” 718-22. 


” 
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a Arthur H., for. govt pubs, 
College and ref. sect., 
609. 

College and univ. Is, budget and 
riodicals, Pritchett 653-54; 
ush, 652-53. See also Junior 

college ls round table. 
Colvin, E. M., Oberly prize, 573, 
Comings, Marian, 578; 
reading int. of eshibits in 4 
burgh 1,” 671. 

Committees, com. on, rpt, 561. 

Compton, Charles H., children’s 
Ins, 701; “Opportunity of p. L. 
trustee,’ 718; “Ourselves and 
other people,’ ‘ 463 a 545, 
546, 547, 549, 


mtgs, 598- 


Coney, Jonald, lected to Council, 
550 foreign ovt pubs, 668; 
he In and the cat.,” 593-97 


Congdon, Anne, on sch. In, 683. 

Connecticut L. a res. on fed- 
eral 5 S§S°S 

). wv. ., natl archives, 


Connor, R 

742, 750. 
Conservation camps. See CCC. 
Constitution, amendments, 546-47. 


Cook, Cora E., on periodicals, 652. 

Coéperative bibl. aid, com. of agr. 
Is sect., rpt, 573. 

Coéperative cat., com. on, rpt, 580- 
90; in Ore., Lewis, 606; round 
table, 592. 

Costume index, 579. 

Council mtgs, Denver, 552-61. 

County Is, l. training for, 609-14. 

County Is sect., mtgs, 609-18. See 
also Regional. Is. 

Cox, Mary F., elected vice chmn, 
707. 

Craig, Florence M.. on Cat. and 
class. yrbk, 591- 

Crawford, Heien, “The classifier 
continues her educ. »” 663-64 

Creighton, J. W., “Library versus 
textbk,”’ 60 


Crimmins, Nora, elected  secy- 
treas., 618 
Crowell, Edith, on training, 583. 


Culver, Essae M., elected vice 
pres., 550, 746; l. planning, 743: 
on personnel requirements for 
county or regional |. staff, 600- 
11; state plan, 748. 


D 


Darsie, Helen, ‘‘Measuring the re- 
sults of ref. service,” 604-05. 

Davies, Thurston, 742, 751. 

Davis, Elearor, |. planning, 743. 

Davis, Winifred, presided, 707. 

Democracy, facing the challenge 
of, Chapman, 536-41. 

Denver recional bibl. center, 592; 
cat., 5907; 606. 

Departmentalization of bks_ vs 
specialization of staff, Hurt, 631. 

Depression and ls, jr mems proj., 
630. 

Dickson, Harriet, elected treas., 
707 

Dixon, Retmer, secy, 717. 

Doane, Gilbert H., presided, 508. 


Documents. See Public locs. 

Dohrv, Newbery medal award, 
700-01. 

Donnelly, June R., “Library sch. 
graduates now in the field,” 
657-59. 

Douglas, Frederic H., on Indian 


art, 575-78. 
Dousman. Mary E., 70 
Downs, Robert B., on Tin 669. 
Novle, Irene M. presided. soz. 
Drake, Jeannette M., ““My motion 
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picture information dept,” 709- 
710. 

Dudgeon, Matthew S.,_ elected 
treas., 550. 

Duffield, Anna V., 707. 

Dumke, Lillian, 619. 

Duncan, David S., “Buchmanism, 
Barthianism, and kindred reli- 


gious movements,” 
Dunlap, Alice M., 
659-61. 


671-76. 
training classes, 


E 


Ebaugh, Franklin G., mental pa- 
tients, 619-21. 

Edge, Sigrid A., elected, 

Education for Inship. See . of 
educ. for Inship; Library sche: 
Professional training; Sta 
Training for Inship. 

"dwards, Gertrude M., chmn, €24. 

Edwards, Gwendolyn, 707. 

Elections com., rpt, 550. 


Elliott, Mrs. Doyne, on Newbery 
com., Z ‘ ‘ 

Ewing, Marion, on children’s In, 
686 


Exhibits 1., Smith, 670-71. 


F 


Farr, Anna M., on docs, 668. 


Farrar, Ida F., rpt, 732. 

Farrington, Anne, hospital 1. 
course, — 

Feazel, E. 


Federal Eos he ls. See Federal 
aid for ls. 

Federal aid for Is, Council, 552- 
60; county Is sect., 618; ‘‘Fed- 
eral govt’s part in |. service,” 
Bailey, 722-24: Jennings, 544; 

c. com. voted, 558. 

Federal relations, com. on, 
projects, 559-60. 

— Cora L., elected secy, 


relief 


74. 
Pebied, Polly, vice chmn, 667. 


Ferguson, Milton J., ae The ‘aid, 
555. 

Ferris, Helen, ‘Books for young 
people,” 736. 

Films, use in N. Y. P. L., Lyden- 
berg, 564; research materials, 
668-60. 


Finley, John H., 711-12. 

Fleming, Thomas P., on docs, €48. 

Fletcher, Angus S., docs project, 
660. 

Floyd, E. A., delinquents, 548. 

Foreign born, com. on work with, 
sect. petition, 560; round table, 
731-33. 

Foreign govt pubs, 668. 

Foreign standard cat., 732. 

Forums, Studebaker, 551. 

Foster, Mary E., dir., 697. 


Foxing in bks, Beckwith and 
liams, 690-01. 
Frantz, Cora M., elected chmn, 


710. 
Freedom and the 1., Compton, 718. 


Friends of 1., groups, Hammond, 
715-17; luncheon, 711-12. 
Gable, J. H., serials dept, 601-02. 


a Edward C., exec. com., 728. 
Gallagher, Michael F., exec. com., 
728. 

Genealogy, Kenny, 605-06. 

General sess., proceedings, £45-51. 

Georgia LL. Assn, affiliated, 560 

German bks and periodicals, res., 
599-600; Council! acts, 5.10. 





German govt, ~~ 549, 599-500, 


Gerould, James T., presided, 851, 
71%. 

Gesamtkatalog der Preus. 
, cei com. coca 


603 
Gifts "round table on 1, 712-15, 
Gifts for children’s bkshelves, ney 
ed., 703. 
Gifts to ls, Prouty, 717; “Public 
1. friends and memorial gift 
lans,” 715-17 
Gilbert, Rachel %. - ocey 631. 
ea Mabel R., TeSS, 747; 


r S.L. hist., Lae = presided, 
74 


74 
Gitler, Robert, jr mems, 630. 
Gjelsness, Rudolph H., dir., 609; 
presided, 580. : 
Godard d, George S., 742, 751. 
ey my F. t D., on radical lit, 


646-4 

Goree,: Wiss Edwin S., 1. planning, 
43- 

PS - and Is, “Simplification 

of govt and its relation to the 

1,” Whitnall, 618; “Star gaz. 


ing,” Jennings, 542-43. 
Government docs. See Foreign 
govt pubs; ae docs. 
Goza, —= . de, on Newbery 
com., 
Gregory, “Winifred, union news 


paper list, 649-51; 749. 
Cp. Arthur E., presided, 638; 
elations with — Amer, 
countries,’ 638-3 

Gropp, Dorothy G: » «Organi 
Latin Amer. 1.,” "640-41. 

Guide to serial and periodical pubs 
in Great Britain perionas Ses 
sional papers, 1914-1933, 6 

Guerrier, Edith, branch 1. ref. serv. 
ice, 632-37. 

H 


Hadley, Chalmers, 549; chmn, res. 


com., 549; Denver br. Is, 638. 

Haley, Lucia, librarians, land- 
grant colleges, 568-71. 

Hall, Agnes S., ‘“‘Regional coop. 
cat.,”” $97. 

Hall, = L., elected vice 
pres., 


siete Ruth E. ,» act. secy, 710; 
“Public 1. friends and mem 
gift ar weet 715-17 

Hannay, A. M., Oberly prize, 5 

Hansen, Agnes’ C., 540; presid 
656; “Reading of Ins,” 530-36; 
secy-treas., 508. 

Hare, Joe, on friends of 1., 717. 


Harris, Helen M., presided, 682, 
684; vice chmn, 637. 

Harris, M. M., exec. com., 728. 

Hartman, H. H., 707. 

Hawes, Marion E., elected secy, 
563. 

Hayden, Harold W.,  secy-treas., 


56. 

Hazeltine, Alice I., rpt, 702. 

Hensley, M. Olive, 549. 

Herbert, Clara, on classification of 
personnel, 582. 

Hester, Edna, on jr colleges, 625. 

Hibberd, Edith, music collection, 
710. 

Hickman, Margaret G., rpt, 732. 

— C., foreign govt pubs, 


Hick “school Is. See Junior college 
Is round table; School Is; Young 
people. 

Hitt, Reaey Loe SO8: “Speaking for 
the younger generation,” 523-25 

Hill, Frank P., com. to study f 
eral aid, 555-56; com. voted, § 
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INDEX TO PROCEEDINGS 


= Ruth, on Newbery 
liard, Benjamin C., 742, 
lar, Fred Y., 750; ‘dosted vice 
» 741 
Hallowell, Emily, ‘ ‘From cataloger 
as head cataloger,’”’ 661-63. 
lolme, Peter H., “What — 
— to know about Is,” 712-15. 
Becker. David Ashley, radio bks, 


com., 


aotine, Julia A., secy-treas., 667; 
on training, 583. 

Hopper, Franklin F., elected vice 
pres., 550; on personnel, 583. 
Hospital wy course, 6109. 

Hospital Is com. round table, mtg, 
618-24 

ontetter, Anita M., 
Hostetter, Marie M., 
chmn, 667. 
Howard, James A., presided, 707. 
Howard, Paul, elected chmn, 6313 
Missouri jr mems, 630. 


secy, 584. 
697; elected 


Hudson, Robert B., adult educ., 

563; rpt, 547; youth program, 
Huat, M. Louise, elected vice 
chmn, 618. 


Hunter, Frederick M., 545-46. 

Hurt, Peyton, “Staff specialization 
as substitute for departmentali- 
zation of bks,” 631. 

Hutchings, Winifred L., secy, 637. 

— Ruth, jr mems groups, 


630-31. 
— Susan A., 


apa, Faith H., 


presided, 
presided, 731. 


I 


liams, Thomas M., “Causes and 


prevention of foxing in bks,” 
600-01. 

Indian art, Douglas, 575-78 

Indiana L. Assn, res. on federal 


aid, 554. ? 
Ingersoll, Helen F., 734; presided, 


International com., children’s sect., 
Tpt, 704. " , 

International codp. with agr. Is of 
other countries, com. on, 572. 

Inter-racial service, petition for 


Sect., 560. 

lowa Guild of Master Farm Home- 
makers, res. on federal aid, 
554. 


James, Eldon R., 746: 
com., 742; law In, 741, 749; pre- 
sided, 740, 748, 750. 

jones, Mary H., secy, 631. 
edermann, Ruth M., secy, 579. 
ennings, Judson T.. 551, 727; 1. 
planning, 743; rpt, s61; “Star 
gazing,” 542-44. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, 
620. 

Johrson, Irving P., 

Tohnston, Philip ss 
ores, F. Kathleen, letter, 610. 
ores, Edith, secy, 503 

Junior college Is round table, mtg, 

24-20. 

Junior mems. round table, mtg, 620- 
31: “Sneakine for the younger 
generation,” Hill, 523-25. 


K 


, on nersonnel. 582. 
Grace, or training, 583. 


elected exec. 


elected chmn, 


re bks, 741. 


Kaiser, Tohn B. 
Kestor, 


Kelly. William R., 707. 


Kemp, Emily W., “Out-of-sch. 
young people,” 687. 

Keanetr Anna C., jt com. with 

rpt, 695; work with 

youn 7“ rpt, 560-61; on 
sch. 

Rena Mildred, “Utilizing gene- 
alogical interests,’ 605-06. 

Kinkeldey, Otto, “The research 
In,” 598-99 


~~ Elizabeth, statistics hand- 


KleinSonid, Rufus B. von, 547; 
“The l’s ae to the new 
civilization,” 526-29 

Koch, Theodore W., ” elec. 
638; library interiors, 638. 

Korman, A. B., race discrimina- 
tion, 731-32; rpt, 732. 

Kuhlman, A. F., chmn, 669. 


L 


chmn, 


Land-grant colleges, the In of, 
aley, 568-71. 

Lantern slide collections, Todd, 
578-79. 

Lathrop, Olive C., “Law 1. of 
1895,” 741. 

Latimer, Louise P., res. on bk 


binding, 706. 

Latin Amer., com. on 1. codp. with, 
mtg, 638-41; “Organizing a 
Latin Amer. 1.,” Gropp, 640-01; 
scholarship, res. on, 630. 

Laurson, Edla M., rpt, 732. 

Law bks, duplication of, panel, 741. 

Lawson, O. Gerald, elected chmn, 
682. 

League of L. Comms, mtgs, 
objectives, rpt on, 744-45. 

LeMay, Geraldine, on jr mems, 


742-46; 


631. 

Lending sect., mtg, 631-37. 

Lester, Clarence B., elected vice 
pres., 746; rpt, 744-45. 

Lester, Robert M., “Libraries and 
Ins: from the side of the road,”’ 


540. 
Leupp, Haro'd L., federal aid, 558. 
Lewis, Inez J., unemployed youth, 
548, 734-36. 
Lewis, Leora i - 
the small 
ning,” 710. 
Lewis, Lucy, codp. cat., 606. 
Lewis, Sarah V., presided, 641. 
Lewis, Willard P., secy-treas., 600. 
Librarians, “Reading of Ins,” 
Hansen, 530-36; qualifications 
fo- neriodicais asst. 654-55; 
“Staff specialization,” Hurt, 631. 
Library, and college instruction, 
Rugg, 687-93. 

Library gl of United Kingdom, 
greetings, 
Library tides, 
Koch, 638. 
Library bides round table, 

6 


Responsibility of 
in regional plan- 


"Th Deuey interiors,” 
mtg, 


38. 

Library ext.. in Ore., 586-89; 
wite develonment, panel, 
See also County 1's: Regional ls. 

Library ext. bd, it mtg, 742-44. 

Library schs, graduates, Donnelly, 
657-50: hospital 1. course. 610; 
nuh. docs courses. 640. See also 
Roard of educ. for Inshin; Pro- 
fessional training; Training for 


state- 
742-44. 


ip. 
Tih-arv sunnort. Brown, 547. 
“Tihra-v’s cortribution to the new 
civi'ization,” von KleinSmid, 
§ 26-20. 
Lineel, R. J. C., 
noiublicatiors. 468. 
Tittle. Fd-a M., rpt, 732. 


foreign govt 
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Livsey, Rosemary E., 
educ.,” 665-66. 

Long, Bernita J., 
com., 742. 

Long, Harriet C., 1. planning, 742, 
743, 744; Ore. state L., 747-48; 
eesiees, 744. 

, Harriet G., rpt, 
Lord, , Milton E., Rind Council, 
0; on l. service, 583. 
ington, Flora B., “Teaching 
“function of jr. college 1,” 625- 


Loduinne, Harry M., federal aid, 
559; photographic * reproduction 
research materials. 564. 

a 5 


“Purpose of 


elected exec. 


Guy elected 4 jr 


» 631. 
Lyons, John F., 
bks, 1934-35,” 


mems 


“Best religious 
‘67 8-79. 


M 


McCombs, Charles F., dir., 609. 

ees mate S., "elected exec. 
com., 

Mackintosh, Helen Y., “Long dis- 
tance reading courses in bus. 
and science,” 586-89. 

McLaughlin, Florence E., _ secy, 
44. 

Magazine, defined, 

Marcus, William 
728. 

Massachusetts L. Club, res. on 
federal aid, 554. 

Massee, May, 701. 

Matthews, Mary A., “Intellectual 
and cultural relations between 

. and Latin Amer.,” 639-40. 

Maxwell, G. L., 548; youth adjust- 
ment, 7 

Medway, Yazel L., secy, $63. 


sty 
exec. com., 


Melcher, Frederic G., on binding, 
584; Newbery medal award, 
700-01. 

Membership com., Children’s Ins 
sect., rpt, 705-06; sch. Is sect., 
rpt, 605-06 


Memorial gift bks, Hammond, 715- 
17. 

Mental patient and the 1., 

Merrill, a W., 
743: relief rulings, 559-60. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., chmn, 579; 
coép. cat., 589-00; prarees. 592. 

Mey a Herman H. 'B., talking bks, 


Miidle 


619-21. 
. planning, 


oe Amer. countries, Gropp, 
Milam: Carl H., annual rpts, 546; 


1. objectives, 726; youth program, 


miter, Kathryn N., on docs, 660. 

Minster, Maud, elected secy, 607. 

Mohrhardt, Foster, depression proj- 
ect, 630. 

Moore, Arne C., 701. 

Moore, Robert E., 740, 746, 740. 

Moran, Nina, county Inship, 613- 


14. 

Morey, Jane, “Cat. in the town of 
10,000 or less,” 593. 

Motion picture inf., Drake, 709-10. 


Moylan, Helen Ss. elected vice 
pres., 742. 

Satertin Anne, county Inshin, 
611-12; radical lit., 645-46; sch. 
In, 682. 

Munn, Ralph, bk selection, 644; 
elected Exec. Bd, 550: federal 


aid, 557; theft and mutilation, 
T 


631. 
Music collection. Hibherd, 710. 
Mutilation and theft, Munn, 631. 
Mutilation of bks, com. on, rpt, 
695. 
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N 


National Assn of State Ls, mtgs, 


746-51. 
National Educ. Assn, com. on 
coop. with, rpt, 695; res., 561. 
National planning, youth program 
and, $4749. ee also Federal 
aid; Regional ls. 
Neal, Elizabeth, on sch. In, 682. 
Nesbit, Marguerite, presided, 606. 
New Deal, publications, 667-68. 
New Deal and agr., Burdick, 564- 


68. 
New Jersey L. Assn, res. on fed- 


eral aid, 553. . 

New York i Assn, federal aid, 

neohery medal award, 700-01; 
com. elected, 707. 

Newman, Helen, elected, secy- 
treas., 742; rpt, 740. 

Newspapers, charge for use, 654; 
union list, 649-51, 749 : 

Noon, Paul A. T., elected vice 
res., 751. 

Mawnan, Oscar E., elected secy, 


589. 
Norton, Margaret C., secy-treas., 


751. ; : 
Nourse, Louis, presided, 629. 


O 


Oberly memorial fund com., rpt, 


odden, Yvonne, “Museum 1 and 
its cat.,” 592. 
Ohr, Elizabeth, 578; elected chmn, 


9. 

Oldberg, Mary S., act. secy, 728. 

Order and bk selection round ta- 
ble, mtg, 641-44. 

Oregon state |., Long, 747-48. 

Orwig, Louise, review, 579. 


P 


Pacific Northwest L. Assn, 547. 

Paddock, Porter, state aid 726. 

Parks, Mrs. C. E., presided, 618. 

Pension funds and other gifts to 
ls, Prouty, 717. 

Periodicals, government, Severance, 
647-48; qualifications of In, 654- 
55; religious, Walter, 679-81; 
sports, Ranck, 648-49; standards, 


rpt, 656. 
Periodicals sect., mtgs, 645-56. 
Personnel, Ins, county, 609-14; pe- 
riodical Ins, 654-55. 
Peterson, Mildred -» secy, 671; 


733- 
Petition to A. L. A. Council, com. 
on, federal aid 554-55. 
ods of reproduc- 


Photographic me 
tion. See Films. 

Planning, |., Louisiana plan, 748; 
state planning, 747-48; state- 
wide 1. develop., panel, 742-44. 
See also Federal aid; Regional 
codp; Regional ls. . 

Plowman, E. G., |. planning, 743. 

Plummer, Julia, “A children’s In 
views the future,” 698-700. 

Polk, William F., exec. com., 728. 

Poster service, 670, 671. 

Pretlow, Mary D., elec. chmn, 637. 

Pritchett, Betty H., on periodicals, 


653-54- 

frelon! training, children’s Is 
sect., rpt on, 706; subprofession- 
al, 579-84. See also Library schs; 
Training for Inship. 

Professional training sect., 
656-67. 

Propaganda lit. and 1., 645-47. 


mtg, 
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Prouty, Louise, “Pension funds 
and other gifts to Is,” 717. 

Public docs, govt periodicals, 647- 
48; United Kingdom pubs, 669. 

Public docs clearing house, rpt on, 


750. 
Public docs com., mtg, 667-69. 
Publicity com., sch. Is sect., rpt, 


697. 
Publicity com. round table, mtgs, 


669-71. 

Pulling, Arthur C., U. of Minn. 
law 1. 741. 

Purvin, Mrs. M. L., elected secy, 


728. 
Q 


Quigley, Margery C., elected Exec. 


» 550. 
R 


Racial discrimination, Hyers, 731- 


32. 

Radical lit. and the L, 645-47. 

Radio, bks on, Hooker, 585-86. 

Radio programs, Rochester, 670. 
nck, Samuel H., chmn, 645. _ 

Ranck, Wilson M., sports periodi- 
cals, 648-49. 

Readers’ advisers, 562-63. 

“‘Readers’ advisory service,” 
drich, 608-09. : 

Reading interests, adults, Darsie, 
604-05. 7 

Recruiting for 1. service, land- 
grant colleges, Haley, 568-71. 

Reed, Harvey, 741. : 

Reed, Lulu R., “What’s in the 
stacks?” 607-08. 

Reference Ins, round table, 603- 


Al- 


04. 

Reference service in branch L, 
Guerrier, 632-37. 

Regional codp., cataloging, Hall, 
597; Denver bibl. center, 592, 
597, 606; docs in south, wns, 

; law Ils, Beardsley, 740; 
Minneapolis bibl. center, 606; 
“Regional bibl. centers,’”’ Smith, 
603- + 

Regional 1s, demonstrations, res. 
on, Wheatcroft, 746; Jennings, 
543; “Patterns for regional 1. 
planning,” Rothrock, 614-18; 
small 1. in regional planning, 
Lewis, 710; state-wide 1. dev., 
panel, 742-44; studies on, res., 
727. See also County ls. 

Relief projects, Merrill, 559-60. 

Religious bks sect., constitution, 
681-82; mtg, 671-82. 

Resolutions, Denver conf., 549-50; 
N.A.S.L., 750; sch. Is sect., 606. 

Roalfe, William R., address, 740, 
746; elec. pres., 742; presided, 


741. mam 
Roberson, Nellie, elected chmn, 


720. 
Robinson, Edgar S., on docs, 660. 
Rogers, James G., law making. 750; 
mining dist. govts, 742. 
Rogers, L.W., CCC educ. program, 


749. 
Roos, Jean C., rpt, 736-39. . 
Rosholt, Ruth, budget campaign, 
6 


9. 
Ross, Frederick R., exec. com., 
728; presided, 549, 717, 727. 
Rossell, Beatrice S., posters, 670, 


671. 

Rothrock, Mary U., elected chmn, 
563: federal aid, 556-57; re- 
gional 1. planning, 614-18. 

Round tables. objectives, 560. 

Rugg, Earle U., “Coddination and 
integration of 1. and instruction 








in college,” 687-93; sch. In, 6g 

2. 

— Coqgiee E., on peri 
52-53; ““Opportunities in j 
lege Bera,” 625. lad 


S 


Sanderson, Charles R., elected 
s —— 550. ‘ 
anderson, Lucia os Cn 
today,” 6 “a9 
Schaefer, vi 


8. 
ictor, rep. , 
Schofield, Edith; forest ut 


67. 

Scholarship, Latin Amer. study, 
Schesl le cote, Vihle, 6oec ule 
ool Is com., bibls, ir 
A.L.A., 560; rpt, 697. Pea 

School ls sect., mtgs, 682-97. 

School 1. supervisors, mtg, 693-04. 

Schumacher, Dorothy, elections 
com., rpt, 550. 

Science lists, children’s sect., 704 


0S. 
Scott, Almere L., “‘National Uniy. 
Ext. Assn, mtg,” 728. 
Scripture, Elizabeth, 694. 
Section for 1. work with children, 
mtgs, 698-707. 
Sections, objectives, 560. 
Serials dept, Gable, 601-02. 
Severance, Henry O., presided, 


671. 

Shanesy, Ralph D., vice chmn, 728. 

Shannon, Monica, Newbery ‘medal 
award, 700-01. 

Shaw, Lioyd, “Touching the in 
tangible, 684-8s. 

Sherman, Clarence E., chmn, 638; 
“Exit control,” 628; L and i 
generation, 548, 736. 

Sieomam, Val rom regional public. 
ity, 670. 

Shortess, Lois, rpt, 561. 

Shuttleworth, Mrs. & B., service 

s nod —_ 68 ro 
mall ls round table, mtgs, 707-10. 

Smith, Mrs. C. Henry, 707. = 

Smith, Charles W., bibl centers, 


603-04. 
Smith, Enariotte E., elected treas, 
Smith, Elizabeth M., presided, 666, 


70. 

Smith, Esther A., refs in LC 
headings, 591; regional groups, 
590-91. 

Smith, Faith, 584. 

Smith, Gretta, L. exhibits, 670; re 
view, 579. 

Smith, Irene, rpt, zoe 

Smith, Mrs. J. We Is, trustees at 
titude toward A.L.A., 724-26; 


exec. com., 728. 
Philip S., elected 


Smith, Mrs. 
chmn, 728. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., bk collec 
tion, 644; federal aid, 558. 

Special memship com., mtgs, 71! 
17. 

Specialization of staff, Hurt, 631. 

Sports, periodicals, Ranck, 648-49. 

Stacks, econ. use, Reed, 607-08. 

Staff, specialization, Hurt, Si 
“Trained In _ practices 
educ.,” 663-67. 

Stanford, Edward, rpt, 629-30; Poe 
concordance, 630. 

Stark, Mrs. Martha K., secy, 73! 

Starr, Helen K., subject hea 


590. 

State aid, Illinois, Paddock, 726: 
Jennings, 543-44; res., Wheat: 
croft, 746. See also Planning, | 

State leadership in 1. development, 
Coen, 718-22. 
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State-wide 1. development, panel, 


742-44- 
Statistics, hdbk on, 746. 
Stearns, Robert L., “Colorado, a 
study in frontier sovereignty,” 


ites, Mrs Gertrude K., elected 
secy, 710; Oklahoma jr mems, 


631. 
tewart, Gladys, 693-94. 
= , Katherine 93 on docs, 668. 
Studebaker john W., forums, 551. 
Stull, Maud I., foreign cat., 732. 
Subject headings, new, 590; refs. 
in L.C. list, 590, 591. 
fessional training, 579-84. 
wan, Francis J., exec. com., 





28. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Maud D., rpt, 732. 


T 
, Fanny, elected chmn, 618. 
Tllseg bks, for blind, 729-30. 
Taylor, Jed, N.Y. jr mems, 630. 


Taylor, Mrs. Margaret C., elec. 
6 
Teachers coliege Ins, mtg, 687-93. 
Theft, Bostwick, 637; “Exit con- 
trol,” Sherman, 638; and muti- 


lati Munn, 631. 
Sieen Samuel = foreign law 


2. 
mn Ella M., elected pres., 
Tistel, Alton P., New Deal pubs, 
Todd, Marie A., lantern slides, 


8-79. 
Tald, ‘Nancy H., elected chmn, 
; radio bks, 586. 


= Frank L., elected exec. 
746. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., rpt, 
727-28. 


Tompkins, Jessie E., elected chmn, 


707; rpt, 706. . 
‘orrance, “Work planning 
for the small dept,” 593- 
Towne, Jackson E., elected chmn, 


09; 

Training for Inship, in county Is, 
609-14; land-grant colleges, 568- 
1. See also Board of educ. for 


Pp. 

Trotier, Arnold H., cat. dept, 597; 
elected chmn, 508. 

Trustees sect., aims, 727-28; exec. 
com., 727; mtg, 717-28. 

Tubby, Ruth P., rpt, 704. 

Tuberculous patient, reading for, 
Webb, 621-24. 

Tunison, Fay, presided, 624. 


U 


Ulrich, Carolyn F., periodicals di- 
rectory, 649; periodicals In, 654- 
55; standards rpt, —. 

Ulveling, Ral h A., elected, Coun- 
cil, 550; radio, 670. _ 

Unemployed youth, Lewis, 734-36; 
youth spateme, t, 736-39. 

Unger, Nell A., “Permanent col- 
Ea es, 
41-44; on training, 583. 

Union lists See Newspapers, union 
ist. 

University 1. 
table, 728-29. 

University Is. See College and 
univ. Is. ¢ 

Utley, George B., federal aid, 556; 
radical lit., 646. 


V 


ohn T., “Law 1. of Con- 


gres: 740, 748. 

Van | | B., federal 

aid, 557. 

van Patten, Nathan, for. govt pub- 
lications, 668. 

— Jean, Indiana jr mems, 
30. 

Visual methods com., jt mtg, 670- 
71; art dealers, list of, 578. 
Vogleson, Helen E., 618; presided, 

609, 614; on training, 583-84. 
von KleinSmid, Rufus . See 
KleinSmid, Rufus B. von. 


Ww 


WPA, 1. projects, Merrill, 559-60. 
Waldron, Alice M., secy, 2. 
Walker, Irma M., t 732. 
Wallace, Mrs. Isabel a B., “Adult 
educ. and the chemical be et 

Waller, Florence M., presided, 
584; vice chmn, 589. 

Walter, Frank K., on bibl. center, 
606; religious en, 679-81; 
on gy > 582. e 

Warren, Althea, bk collection, 644; 
presided, 631, 712. , : 

Watts, Irma A., incorporation bill, 


Weadock, James E., exec. com., 


728. 

Webb, Gerald B., “Reading for 
the tuberculous patient,” 621-24. 

Welch, Miss Willie W., secy, 697. 

Wells, Doris, presided, 603. 

Wells, Louise M., 578; elected 
chmn, 579. 


ext. service, round 


Vance, 


DP *# KE 


759 


Wessells, Mrs. 
secy, 637. “ 

Weston, Bertine E., advance bk 
information, 708, 710. 

Wiesner, res. on regional Is, 

Whitmore, Frank H., 97. 

Whitnall, Gordon, “Simplification 
+ _oere and its relation to the 
<9” 618. 

Wigginton, May W., presided, 562. 

WwW ifcox, Jerome K., New Deal pub- 
lications, 667-68. 

Wilcox, Ruth, fine arts cat., 578. 

Willever, E. E., 740. 


Helen E., act. 


Williams, Elizabeth T., elected 
secy-treas., 746. 

Williams, Irene, secy, 629. 

Williams, Mabel, elected chmn, 


9. 
wikon, Elizabeth E., elected secy- 
treas., pe. 
Wilson, uis R., elected pres., 
50; me e€, 550-51. 
Windsor, P. L., docs course, 669. 
Winslow, Amy, “Discovering the 
blic,” 666. 
insor, Mulford, western state 1 
ne heat ok 
ire, G. aw |. ref., 741. 
Wisconsin, County L. Conf. of, res. 
on federal aid, 554. 
Witmer. Eleanor M., y mony 
uncil, 550; jt com. rpt, 694-95. 
Wood, Harsict’ i ext., 746. 
Woodworth, Ruth T., rpt, 727-28. 
Work relief. See Relief projects. 
Wright, Ethel C., rpt, 702-04. 
Wyer, Malcolm G., 549; first gen. 
S€SS., 545. 


Y 


Youn people’s reading round 
table, mtgs, 73 hie rpt read, 
547-48; rep. at A.L.A., 6096. See 
also Board on 1. service to chil- 
dren and young people. 

Youth prob l. program and, 
736-39; sch. Is sect., rpt, 606; 
unadjusted youth, Kemp, 687; 
unemployment, Lewis, 734-36; 
Young people’s reading roun 
table, rpt, 547-48. 


Z 


Zelliot, E. A., student reading, 548; 
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Zimmerman, Janet K., New Jersey 
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